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Ona 
trip to 
Siam 


by Marcia Goldberg '73 A.M. 
Research Associate 
Oberlin College Archives 


ound for Siam to spread the 
ri word of God and convert the 

heathen, Dan and Emelie Brad- 
ley boarded the ship Cashmere in 
Boston harbor July 2, 1834. They had 
been married only a few weeks, and 
Emelie’s 23rd birthday and Dan’s 30th 
would be reached on the long voyage 
east. 

Friends of those departing gathered 
on deck and shore and sang “Ye 
Christian heroes go proclaim” and 
prayed. From the capstan, the hymn 
“Lord charge the waves to bear our 
friends” was read. After benediction, 
it was requested that all non-passen- 
gers leave the ship and the decks were 
cleared. While the ropes were being 
loosed from the wharf, the crowd on 
shore commenced singing ‘From 
Greenland’s icy mountain.” Those on 
board responded, “Yes, my native 
land, I love thee.” The Cashmere 
pushed off from the dock. 

Thus began a five-month journey 
to the ship’s first landfall, Amherst, 
Burma. The Bradleys would continue 
on to Singapore and eventually, Siam, 
their first mission. Faithful diarists, 
Emelie and Dan recorded the hazards 
of anearly 19th-century ocean voyage 
and demonstrated the courage and 
fortitude required of the traveler. 
The following excerpts were edited 
from Dan’s journals in the special col- 
lections of the Oberlin College Li- 
brary, and Emelie’s diaries, recent 
gifts to the Oberlin College Archives 
from Mrs. W. Harding Kneedler, their 
great-granddaughter. 

Emelie Royce had been a much 
admired schoolteacher in upstate New 
York and among the multitudes ex- 
periencing spiritual revival during the 


An account of an 
ocean voyage 
in 1834 


Great Awakening. She had resisted 
the charismatic Charles Grandison 
Finney, discovering for herself a 
rationale for conversion. Missionary 
work attracted her and she was wait- 
ing for heavenly guidance when, in 
the spring of 1833, she was intro- 
duced to Dan Bradley from nearby 
Marcellus. He was then a physician in 
New York City but hoped to be given 
a post in China as a medical mission- 
ary. Advised, and feeling for himself, 
that success in this endeavor would 
be more likely through the joint efforts 
of husband and wife, he had been 
amenable to meeting the young wom- 
an from Clinton. They were married 
the following year after the mission 
in Siam was offered and passage 
overseas secured. 

The other passengers on the Cash- 
mere were six couples and two single 
women also dedicated to serve in the 
Far East and two Burmese teachers 
who were returning to their home- 
land. 

The ship was neither large nor fast. 
Three-masted and square-rigged, 
it had two decks, a square stern with- 
out galleries and a billet prow. It was 
just before the heyday of the swift 
clippers, but a brig had already made 
the run from Canton to Baltimore in 
90 days and this was about the length 
of journey the Bradleys naively ex- 
pected. Speed depended not only on 
ship design but also upon the exper- 
tise of the navigator, operating, at 
this time, without benefit of wind 
and current charts. The route of the 
Cashmere, which can be tracked by 
Dan’s methodical entries of latitude 
and longitude in his journal, suggests 
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the dominance of nature over the will 
of the captain. If any passenger ques- 
tioned the route or the length of the 
journey, stretched two additional 
months, it was not recorded by the 
Bradleys. Captain Hallet’s difficulties 
would lie with the crew who came 
close to mutiny by the end of the trip. 

The 18 seamen began the journey 
in good humor, celebrating July Fourth 
by gathering in the forecastle and 
singing with much spirit. The pas- 
sengers, lying on deck and limp from 
their first seige of seasickness, were 
unable to join them. Seasickness was 
a plague they were all to suffer 
throughout the trip. Dan’s own rem- 
edy was warm Sea water. Emelie was 
comforted by sago tea, though her 
illness, and that of Mrs. Dean, was 
complicated by pregnancy. As upset- 
ting to the soul as seasickness to the 
body, was lassitude. It came on with 
the oppressive heat and calm of the 
warm latitudes when the Cashmere 
often seemed unable to move forward. 

However, the attempt was made 
to conquer personal disabilities. The 
missionaries observed daily a strict 
schedule of prayers, devotions and 
meetings laid down at the onset of 
the journey...notwithstanding count- 
less diversions. 


Emelie: July 6. There was something 
exceedingly interesting in thus wor- 
shipping Jehovah, under the broad 
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While awaiting the departure of their ship 
for Siam, the Bradleys had their portraits 
painted. Emelie wrote on June 24, 1834: 
“In the afternoon went [to] a portrait paint- 
er's. Found it almost impossible to look suf- 
ficiently grave while sitting.” The portraits 
are recent gifts to the Oberlin College 
Archives from Mrs. Ruth A. Bradley, wife 
of Dan and Emelie’s grandson, Harold C. 
Bradley. They will be part of an exhibition 
called ‘Ancestors’ at Allen Art Museum 
in Oberlin May 13 through Aug. 31. 


canopy of heaven, in a little bark 
upheld by the great waters, the slight 
breeze idly playing among the almost 
useless sails, the inmates of the coop 
joyfully sounding their familiar barn- 
yard notes and a sheep which had 
strayed from its pen licking up a slop 
of the briny wave which had washed 
over our deck in the morning. 
Emelie: July 8. The ocean has today 
exhibited the appearance with which 
my imagination has always painted 
it—a dark blue with white capped 
waves. I have felt the force of expres- 
sion “the silvery wave” for asI looked 
across the water inacertain direction 
it appeared like a sea of mercury. 
Have seen the sun set in the ocean 
tonight. It was of a bright red color 
and very much magnified. From the 
point where it sunk into the wave, 
extending in each direction was a 


regular battlement of dark clouds 
encircling half the horizon. As it grew 
dark, it required but little imagination 
to fancy the clouds were the woods of 
our dear native land, and while in- 
dulging the pleasant association they 
recalled, Mrs. Wade remarked that to 
her they seemed only the abode of the 
tiger which infests the jungles of 
Burma. 


The Bradleys set goals for themselves. 
There was nothing frivolous among 
the many books they took with them. 
Their reading tended to be biography 
or commentary by someone of ad- 
mired spiritual fervor. In addition, 
Dan prepared for their new life by 
reading on tropical climates. 


Emelie: July 9. Commenced learning 
the Chinese radicals today. There are 
about two hundred of them, being 
the simplest words with their defini- 
tions. Of course, we cannot pronounce 
them and are advised that we do not 
attempt to write them, so we look at 
them and endeavour to fix them in 
our mind’s eye. 


Dan, whom his wife referred to as 
Dr. B., took every opportunity to 
increase his medical skill. 


Emelie: July 11. Before dinner I felt 
weary, but soon after dinner there 
was acry that a shark was following 
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the vessel, and I forgot that I did not 
feel well and ran up upon deck to see. 
The captain and several gentlemen 
were in the jolly boat which is fas- 
tened to the stern of the vessel and 
the ladies seated ourselves upon the 
breastwork with a strong probability 
that if we should fall it would not be 
into the jaws of the shark but into the 
boat. Captain Hallet hada hook anda 
bait of pork attached, not toaline, but 
a good sized rope, about which the 
shark and its pilot fishes kept playing, 
but he did not venture a bite. He 
appeared very handsome in the water, 
the color of the sea giving hima beau- 
tiful green tinge. Captain H. put ona 
larger piece, which proved effectual 
to lure him on to his destruction. He 
was immediately drawn up to the side 
of the ship where the sailors managed 
to put a rope around his body and 
draw him on deck, notwithstanding 
his flouncing. The sailors took off the 
tail part to eat and the rest of this 
terrible creature was given up to Dr. 
B. who has spent all the afternoon in 
dissecting it. 

Dan: July 11. ...On opening the 
stomach] found boiled ham and beef. 
The steward told me he had thrown 
overboard ham and beef that had 
been left at breakfast. This was scarce- 
ly digested at all. 

Dan: July 20. Floating all solitary 
with scarcely a breath of air to whisper 
to us or fan us under the burning 
beams of an almost vertical sun. Old 
ocean has been all day nearly as 
smooth and glossy as a country mill 
pond in a sultry day. 


Early in the voyage, they experienced 
a sense of remoteness from the rest 
of humanity. Any sign that life existed 
outside the confines of the ship was 
intensely interesting, even if that 
sign turned ominous. 


Dan: July 23. About midday saw 
something wafting on the waves 
which looks like a board or stick of 
timber. It is the first thing of the kind 
we have seen since we sailed. Who 
knows but that it is part of a ship- 
wreck. What report would it make if 
it could. What deep anxiety. What 
earnest prayers. What struggling 
agony. What blasted hopes... 

Dan: July 24. Started from my 
berth early in the morning by the 


report that sails were in sight. From 
deck I could discover but one. I as- 
cended Main Top and discerned the 
second and third. The fourth I saw 
from the foremast top. That I might 
have still a better view of them I 
mounted Main Top Cross Trees above 
ninety feet from the surface of the 
waters. The prospect was exceedingly 
gratifying. 


(The high perch amongst the rigging 
was to be his haven from problems 
encountered below, mainly self-doubt 
and lapses in spiritual fervor.) 


Vesper. Another sail has presented 
herself this afternoon. One of the 
five vessels that we have discovered 
today seems to be pursuing the same 
course with us. The others it is judged 
are West India men, bound to Eng- 
land. As our captain is making prepa- 
ration to defend himself against 
pirates it may perhaps be safely in- 
ferred that he has suspicion we are in 
some danger. The question is agitat- 
ing among us whether it is the Chris- 
tian’s duty to defend himself at the 
expense of his enemy’s life. I am 
inclined to think that the time is not 
distant when it will be a matter of 
great wonder that a band of mission- 
aries should be in any doubt on this 
point. Some of our company are armed 
with pistols for the purpose of self 
defense. 

Dan: July 25. Mr. Vinton, who has 
been an invalid ever since we came on 
board but who has been nearly well 
two days past, was suddenly attacked 
last evening with great prostration, 
pain over the eyes and in the temples, 
loss of speech, loss of the power of 
moving the under jaw, great rest- 
lessness and slight delirium. Pulse 
soft and slow, infrequent ranging 
between 50 and 55. Adopted an active 
treatment. He is better this morning. 
Two of the sails that were in sight 
yesterday still in sight. 

Vesper. Almost becalmed. Three 
additional sails have appeared since 
morning. These were going nearly 
the direction which we came. They 
were not sufficiently near to speak. 
Have had a debate today on the ques- 
tion I mentioned yesterday. Take the 
ground that the Christian has no 
authority to employ the weapons of 
death in his defense. A large majority 
of our company side with me. 

Dan: July 26. Have had very little 
wind. A calm has become to us an 


unhappy idea in consequence of hav- 
ing had so much of it of late. Have 
discovered three other sails. All of 
them several miles off. 

Dan: July 27. Sabbath. Rev. Mr. 
Comstock preached “Lord save us we 
perish.” The audience consisted of 29 
persons. Anawning screened us from 
the sun’s scorching rays. More solem- 
nity manifest than usual. The second 
mate moved to tears. After sermon 
he came and seated himself at my side 
and related with tearful eyes the kind- 
ness and long suffering of God to- 
wards him. I distributed tracts to the 
officers and sailors. 


The calm caused much agitation. It 
was ten days before the Cashmere 
could remove itself from Latitude 32. 
Tension was broken by rain and a 
fortunate encounter. 


Emelie: July 29. Had a shower early 
this morning, a very violent one at 
nine o'clock. The gentlemen took tubs, 
buckets, basins, everything that could 
hold water to secure the precious liq- 
uid. Soon, however, we learned that 
there was a more effectual method of 
doing this, for as soonas the sails had 
been sufficiently washed in the shower 
to rinse off most of the salt, the 
scuppers were closed, and captain, 
officers, passengers and sailors were 
employed in bailing up the water and 
filling the empty casks. Two of these 
were filled each holding 120 gallons. 
This will be used for the pigs and 
sheep aboard. Besides this, a barrel 
was filled for us to use in washing. I 
went upon deck as soonas it ceased to 
rain fast. Indeed, we had quite an 
amusing scene. Two other ladies be- 
sides myself with their wash basins 
rubbing out articles in cold water 
stood around the capstan, two of our 
clergymen had their linen coats laid 
upon the deck in the water collected 
around a scupper using their feet as 
pounders; at the opposite scupper, 
was the clerk with cloths enough for 
a Monday’s wash. Near the compan- 
ionway was the captain with his bucket 
and vests and stockings, and Dr. B. by 
the hatchway with a linen coat and 
pantaloons. To complete the group, 
the Burmese, having exchanged their 
white turbans for black, stood by the 
long boat cleansing their clothes. Our 
first mate and supercargo tell us that 
it is never best to make but one wash 
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Dan Bradley methodically noted latitude 
and longitude sightings daily in his journal 
allowing us to plot the meandering course of 
their ship, the Cashmere, on this contem- 
porary map (David H. Burr, The World, 

J]. H. Colton & Co., New York, 1834). 


for the voyage, and I think myself 
that it is folly to attempt to wash any- 
thing but the smallest articles. 


A ship that had been sighted that 
day was close enough the next morn- 
ing to see her colors. Capt. Hallet 
hung colors in reply and the ship 
tucked about and came within speak- 
ing distance. It was the Sumatra, 13 
days out of Salem. Its captain kindly 
offered his file of newspapers from 
home to the Cashmere. Dan joined 
the expedition in the quarterboat sent 
to retrieve the gift. 


Dan: July 30. I never before made a 


neighbor a morning visit under cir- 
cumstances so interesting. Hada very 
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Tropie of Capricorn 


pleasant introduction with the rest of 
the company to Captain Roundy and 
his clerk, Mr. Pierce. Having seated 
us in his room, which was finely fur- 
nished, he gave us much interesting 
information from our beloved coun- 
try and presented us with a package 
of newspapers. Roundy did not forget 
the old and venerable custom of treat- 
ing with a bottle of wine. Like my 
fellow visitors I took a glass and 
drunk part of it. | know not when I 
have had my temperance notions more 
tried than on this occasion. It was my 
opinion andis still that it is wisdom to 
abandon the use of wine as a luxury 
andI had determined todo so. But the 
temptation was so peculiar at this 
time that I was induced to violate my 
resolutions...principally, as | had rea- 
son to think Capt. Roundy would not 
be alittle disobliged should! refuse to 
drink with him. Having remained 
there half an hour, we returned to 
our ship all eagerly waiting to receive 
the intelligence from America. The 
package was put into the hands of 
Capt. Hallet who made distribution 


to all the company. The papers were 
received as cold water by a thirsty 
soul. 


The Bradleys were frequently oc- 
cupied with the reorganization of 
their cabin, their first home. A six- 
foot cubicle, Emelie summarized that 
it required no little mathematical genius 
to position furniture and possessions 
and yet leave space to turn around. 
Dan gave the specifics: 

Dan: July 31. Our berth occupies 
the back of the room next to the side 
of the ship. It stretches across the 
room, three and one-half feet above 
the floor, three and one-half feet 
wide. In other words, it is a wide shelf 
with a border eight inches in width. 
Into this, we have crowded two single 
mattresses. Under this, we have most 
economically arranged one large chest, 
two trunks, a box of oranges and 
lemons, two large bags of clothing, a 
bag of dried apples, a medicine chest, 
several baskets of small articles of 
dress, a box of figs and sundry other 
vessels. The remaining part of the 
room is furnished with a wash stand 


nn 


Vignettes by 
Miriam Nerlove '80 


in the corner at the left of the door by 
which we enter the room. Under this, 
we have a trunk. In the corner at the 
right of the door, we have another 
trunk. And lastly, an arm chair hav- 
ing a writing stand on one arm stands 
a little under the berth facing our 
door. Our wash stand consists of a 
shelf fitted in the corner. Under this 
we have another shelf on which we sit 
our slop bowl, pitcher, etc. On the left 
side of our room above the wash 
stand and berth, we have two shelves 
extending the whole width of the 
room. These contain some 30 or 40 
volumes for use during the voyage, 
portable writing desk, bottles of lemon 
syrup, jars of tartaric acid and soda, 
loaf sugar, etc. We have also little 
pigeon holes above the door which 
contain many little things, and finally 
we have the walls of our little parlour 
decorated with hats, bonnets, dresses 
of various kinds, brooms and brushes. 

Dan: Aug. 5. Took a bath by pour- 
ing salt water froma bucket over my 
shoulders. 

Dan: Aug. 9. All day as well as yes- 
terday much engaged in manufactur- 
ing a truss for our steward who has 
recently discovered a rupture and is 
much discommoded by it. It so hap- 
pened that there was nothing like a 
truss on board ship and there seemed 


to be no other way but to attempt to 
make one. I have finished one this 
evening and believe it will answer a 
good purpose. Necessity, I find, is 
truly the mother of invention. 

Dan: Aug.13. Was on deck through 
a squall, intensely interested in the 
dangers that were seen and unseen. 
Seasonable preparation had been made 
for the wind previous to its onset and 
the masts made quite naked of sails. I 
saw the sea on either side of our ship 
rolling higher than the deck many 
times. The rain fell so powerfully that 
I could see but a few rods over the 
tumultous billows. Many of our com- 
pany are dreadfully seasick. 

Dan: Aug. 16. Powerful wind. A 
high sea. Came near breaking my leg 
by being thrown against the spars by 
the rocking of the ship. Lame and sick 
in the evening in consequence. 

Dan:Aug.20. Not well. Had a rest- 
less night being disturbed by heat, 
the motion of the ship, cockroaches, 
etc; 

Dan:Aug.21. The wind would waft 
us speedily on the coast of Africa. 
And it has been difficult to prevent 
having a sight of her coast south of 
the colony of Liberia. This evening 
we are sailing west by south. 

Dan: Sept. 1. We have not had 
more pleasant sailing since we com- 
menced our voyage than now. The 
island of Trinidad lies about our pres- 
ent course and about a day’s sail from 
us. (Note: Trinidade, a Brazilian island. 
The Cashmere was, at this point, at Latitude 
18° South, Longitude 27° West.) It is true 
and too true to conceal that I long for 
land. 1 am tired of this restless ocean. 
If I can once more plant my feet on 
terra firma I shall reluctantly leave it 
again. 

Dan: Sept. 2. Was awoke early this 
morning by a cry from the Captain, 
“Land ho.” At once myself and all our 
company were electrified by the 
sound. Every nerve was excited and 
every muscle played most nimbly in 
preparing to go out on deck and see 
land. Looking obligingly forward over 
the larboard railing, I saw almost as 
far as eye could reach the appearance 
of a small black cloud resting in the 
southeastern horizon. I procured 
pencil and paper and proceeded to 
take sketches of the prospect. I took 
four different views of the islands 
(Note: Trinidade and Martinvas Rocks) as 


we neared them. I had never before 
attempted to take sketches of this 
kind. I had vanity enough as I pro- 
ceeded to think I possessed a natural 
genius for the work. 

Dan: Sept. 4. Have been engaged 
much of the day in attending upon 
Mr. Wade who was violently attacked 
last night with symptoms of inflam- 
mation of the liver. 

Dan: Sept. 6. This morning reminds 
me much of cold mornings in the 
month of Marchin America. A dozen 
or more birds have been sailing about 
our ship most of the day. They belong 
to two species | am informed by the 
mate, Cape crow and Cape pigeon. 
Capt. H. caught a Cape pigeon witha 
line in which it entangled itself while 
flying. It is a beautiful bird about the 
size of a large dove. For fear it might 
fly overboard the captain cut one of 
its wings. My sympathies were much 
excited afterwards when I saw the 
innocent and lovely pigeon sitting 
down on deck robbed of all power to 
fly and doomed to a miserably linger- 
ing life and death. Ireproached myself 
severely for being in the least impli- 
cated in the act of clipping its wing. 

Dan: Sept. 10. The wind has shifted 
entirely about and is now exactly con- 
trary to the course we wish to take. It 
is now so cold that we find it most 
comfortable to sit with our winter 
garments onand shut upin our small 
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rooms. While walking on deck this 
noon, the wind blowing almost a gale, 
my cap suddenly became too ethereal 
for my head and blew away over- 
board. It was a choice friend and its 
loss occasioned many an unpleasant 
emotion. 

Dan: Sept. 12. Air very reviving but 
we are making no headway there 
being almost a perfect calm. While we 
were all engaged in our accustomed 
duties in the cabin toward noon, sud- 
denly a cry on deck again electrified 
us with curiosity and hurried all above, 
where, to our astonishment, a mag- 
nificent white albatross was presented 
to our view. I was surprised to find it 
so large a creature. From the tip of 
one wing to the tip of the other it 
measured ten feet two and one-half 
inches. When provoked, it would use 
its jaws with fearful power. I doubt 
not it would take off a man’s fingers 
orevenarmina moment. While I was 
thus making observations, one of the 
sailors came to Capt. Hallet and re- 
quested that he might have the bird 
to make a mess which was granted. I 
prevailed upon the sailor to give me 
the head which I carefully dissected. 

Dan: Sept. 16. Cold frosty morn- 
ing. Have been looking out for land. 
Expected to see the islands of Tristan 
da Cunha. By observation at twelve 
noon, it was found we were one 
degree north of these islands. 

Dan: Sept. 17. We are all shivering 
with the cold. The thermometer being 
at 61 and no fire in the cabin, we are 
obligated to remain all day muffled up 
to shield us from the southern blast. 
The ladies have soapstones by which 
they warm their feet and their beds. 
The billows now are what are termed 
long footed, extending inan unbroken 
line hundreds of rods. 

Emelie: Sept. 24. One of the sailors 
cut his finger nearly off across the 
first joint, the part hanging by a little 
skin. He came to Dr. B. to have it 
taken off, but instead of this he sewed 
it on for him. When the man came, I 
was in my berth and seasick that 
nothing in the ordinary course would 
have called me out of it. But this gave 
me energy to rise and act in capacity 
of surgeon’s mate, and prepare ban- 
dages, get lint, silk, wax, thread, etc. 

Dan: Sept. 27. We have passed the 
Cape of Good Hope today. Have had 
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fine sailing many days. | had antici- 
pated a fearful sea at this point of our 
voyage. 

Dan: Sept. 29. The wind has blown 
a strong gale since last evening. Have 
shipped seas all day. Occasionally the 
waves have rolled so high that the 
end of the main brace would nearly 
touch the waters. And much of the 
day it has been almost impossible to 
stand on the floor of the cabin because 
of its great deviation from a horizon- 
tal plane. Our appearance at table has 
been most ludicrous. Notwithstand- 
ing the high borders and other strips 
which were intended to keep dishes 
in their places, it was with greatest 
difficulty we could command suffi- 
cient stability to feed ourselves. 
Another trouble of no slight moment 
was the strange propensity each one’s 
portion of food had to slide off and 
distribute itself to neighbors that eat 
opposite. 

Emelie: Oct. 3. Going upon deck 
this morning, I saw a beautiful little 
dove-colored bird throwing itself 
about the deck in great agony. Mr. 
Ray brought it to me and I sat down 
ona spar to see if I could not restore 
it. The captain, in trying to take Cape 


pigeons, had tangled this little crea- 
ture which was almost drowned in 
being towed aboard. We could not tell 
if it had received any other injury 
than being filled with water. SoI took 
the bird into my care and after expos- 
ing it to the warmth of the sun, 
brooding it with hands and keeping it 
in my lap, I had the happiness of see- 
ing it run upon the deck with as much 
ease as any of the seafowl do. The air 
has been very full of birds for a 
number of days, hundreds may be 
seen at a time following the wake of 
the ship. Numbers of pigeons have 
been caught and we are to have some 
for dinner tomorrow. As my little 
bird was pronounced not eatable, it 
was thrown overboard when strong 
enough and flew away. 

Dan: Oct. 9. We dined on albatross 
today. They are not as palatable as a 
goose or duck. Their meat was better 
than that of the Cape pigeons on 
which we dined day before yesterday. 

Dan: Oct. 21. A little fall of snow 
about noon. 

Emelie: Oct. 22. At five p.m. the cry 
“a school of black fish beside the ship” 
called us upon deck. The first time I 
have been out this week. The wind 
was fine, driving us on at the rate of 
eight or nine knots an hour, the sun 
shown pleasantly, but the all-engros- 
sing object of attention was the im- 
mense school of black fish which had 
just gained the stern of our vessel on 
the windward side and spotted the 
ocean as far as the eye could reach in 
that direction. They were all in good 
spirits, some skimming rapidly past 
us just beneath the surface, some 
poking their heads and half their 
length out of the water, taking a 
deliberate view of us, then quickly 
pursuing their course. Some of the 
large ones, who had not lost the activ- 
ity of youth, would throw the whole 
of their unwieldy bulk out of water, 
frequently three of them would thus 
spring from the water apparently 
striving to excel each other in their 
feats. But the young ones, who were 
in high glee, afforded us the most 
amusement by their activity in turn- 
ing sommersets upon the surface of 
their briny element. 

Dan: Oct. 23. Are approaching rap- 
idly toward the Tropic of Capricorn. 
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Winter clothing is becoming burden- 
some. | 

Dan: Oct. 24. Pleasant day. The 
cabin cannot keep us within her em- 
brace as she has done for many weeks. 
Iam informed the captain stood at the 
helm last evening to give his man an 
opportunity to attend meeting. Mrs. 
B. has been able to walk almost as 
well as ever on deck. She has been 
deprived of this privilege many weeks. 

Emelie: Oct. 26. Sister Dean quite 
ill, she injured herself yesterday 
morning and is now in danger of 
miscarrying. 

Dan: Oct. 27. In the evening, we 
hada fine view of the Magellan clouds. 
They are twolight spots in the south- 
ern sky supposed to be formed by 
constellations too remote to display 
their individual stars. Their complex- 
ion is like that of the great galaxy or 
Milky Way. It is said that there is also 
a black cloud near the white ones. But 
I have not seen sucha thing nor can I 
conceive how it could appear ina star- 
light night. 

Emelie: Oct. 28. Have passed the 
sun now today. We are once more 
north of the sun. 

Dan: Oct. 29. An essay has been 
made at reducing our fare. Our tea 


table has looked uncommonly homely 
and scanty. 

Emelie: Nov. 3. Today we have a 
calm. One on land cannot conceive 
how trying it is to patience to be 
rolled about upon the indolent waves 
and hear the sails flapping uselessly 
from the yards. 

Emelie: Nov. 5. Two vessels in sight 
this morning, one bearing away to- 
wards Batavia and the other steering 
toward New Holland. Perhaps the 
former is bearing letters for us to 
Singapore, the latter, a brig, crossed 
our path but did not answer the 
colors. It seems like coming again into 
the world to see something that bears 
living beings besides our own ship. It 
is now four months since we have 
known anything that was transpiring 
on our planet. 

Dan: Nov. 10. My brethren and sis- 
ters and the poor sailors are begin- 
ning to suffer for want of vegetable 
food. 

Dan: Nov. 11. There is now exist- 
ing among our little company includ- 
ing the captain and first mate a pecul- 
iar rage for making work boxes, etc. It 
has been designated box fever. 

Emelie: Nov. 12. Those who pos- 
sess seaman’s eyes have seen some 
blue peaks of the island of Sumatra, 
but I could not discern them. We are 
now endeavoring to “beat” up the 
Bay of Bengal, we have been receding 
from it since noon. Some of the gen- 
tlemen, among them Dr. B., have 
tried the deck two nights and find it a 
fine place to sleep. 

Dan: Nov. 13. Several of the crew 
are beginning to be affected with 
scurvy. Molasses has failed and they 
have nothing now but beef and pork, 
seabread and coffee unsweetened. | 
would gladly, and so would my breth- 
ren, divide with them several arti- 
cles of food and drink in our posses- 
sion, but there are difficulties in the 
way too great to overcome. It would 
probably offend the captain. It is 
thought to be necessary to conceal 
the fact as much as possible from the 
sailors that scurvy is among them. 

Dan: Nov. 17. My compassion was 
much excited this morning on catch- 
ing a glimpse of the punishment of 
our cook. His crime was that of burn- 
ing up the sailors’ pudding last eve- 


ning, whether by mistake or design I 
know not. He was taken by the sailors 
in the presence of the captain and 
chief mate and lashed to the windlass 
with his face looking to it. They then 
stripped down his pantaloons. The 
sailors were than all arranged in order 
to inflict in turn each his part of the 
punishment. The instrument of tor- 
ture was a joiners saw. With this 
instrument each sailor was permit- 
ted, andI think required, to strike the 
culprit two severe blows with the 
broad side of the saw. The cook made 
no outcry, but evinced by other signs 
touchingly eloquent that his suffer- 
ings were great. Some of the sailors 
manifested a hellish spite against him 
and not only employed all their hearts 
in the service but all their might also. 

Emelie: Nov. 18. During the day I 
attempted to look over a trunk and 
there found a packet of letters that I 
had supposed I had lost. These I read 
in the afternoon and found they re- 
vived my recollection of my friends 
greatly. It seemed like being at home 
again. 

Dan: Nov. 20. Not far from the 
eastern coast of Hindostan at noon 
where we tucked about and are now 
making a southwestern course. In 
this manner we are obliged to sail in 
order to take advantage of a strong 
N.E. monsoon. 

Dan: Nov. 23. While I was sitting 
on mizzen top early this morning 
engaged in reading, meditation and 
prayer, a little dove came and sat on 
the rigging a few feet from me. it was 
a lovely emblem of meekness and 
purity. 

Emelie: Nov. 28. Great Andaman 
Island is to be seen like a blue cloud 
resting upon the water. We are en- 
deavoring to run north of it. How 
grateful to long unsatisfied palates 
would some of their fruits be. 

Emelie: Dec. 2. Cook and another 
of Mr. Ray’s watch are sick with the 
scurvy. This makes it necessary for 
the ladies to assist the steward and 
the gentlemen the sailors in tacking 
ship. 

Dan: Dec. 2. The wind was directly 
contrary to us all night and we were 
obliged to sail back very nearly in the 
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track which we had made the day 
before. In the afternoon our hopes 
were for a little time very much 
revived by the sight of an English brig 
coming directly towards us. We hope 
to speak and obtain some necessary 
supplies of vegetables. The officers of 
both vessels made special prepara- 
tions to speak to one another, but not 
a word was uttered although the ves- 
sels passed each other but a few rods 
distant. The cause of this failure was 
a false impression that Capt. Hallet 
received which led him to think that a 
government man was on board the 
brig and that, consequently, it would 
not be right for him to speak first. 
This was a very unpopular act. 

Dan: Dec. 4. The winds are still 
adverse. We wish to make a northeast 
course. But we cannot approach it 
more nearly than east southeast or 
north northwest. Some mountains 
near Amherst (Burma) in sight just 
before night. Have a perfect calm this 
evening while the tide set against us, 
drifting us south more than two knots 
an hour. These things are exceed- 
ingly trying to the patience of all on 
board ship. Toadd to the gloom, there 
was this morning an alarming affray 
between the captain and one of the 
sailors. The sailor had treated the 
second mate with disrespect. The 
captain flew intoa passion and struck 
the sailor while he was standing at 
the wheel. A violent contest ensued 
between them. The sailor threatened 
alarmingly. They pounded and 
scratched and tore the shirts off from 
each other’s backs. When the captain 
and his officers proceeded to bind the 
sailor, he called out for his shipmates 
to help him. They rallied immediately 
and manifested a full determination 
to side with their fellow sailor. The 
officers were obliged to relinquish 
their object and let the sailor go 
unpunished. The captain then com- 
manded all hands aft. But no one 
obliged. They gave him to under- 
stand that if he had any settlement to 
make with them he must go forward. 
Such was their inflexibility that I 
believe the captain and first officer 
were obliged to comnly and go to the 
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forecastle. 1 am informed that the dif- 
ficulty is settled, how, I know not. 

Dan: Wec..5o:(Gamerin sight ofa 
pagoda just at night which is but a 
mile or two from Amherst. The com- 
pany and all hands are deeply inter- 
ested in getting ashore. Hope is greatly 
revived this evening. It seems that 
the Lord is going to permit us to land 
soon. 


Refreshed after a week’s stay in 
Burma, the Bradleys, now with only 
the Deans and Miss White as fellow 
passengers, again boarded the Cash- 
mere for Penang and then Singapore, 
arriving Jan. 20. Here they remained 
for six months until appropriate 
weather and a suitable vessel was 
found to take them on the last leg of 
their journey. In February, Emelie 
gave birth to a son who lived but a 
few hours. But, at that devastating 
moment, she was moved by compas- 
sion for another child. Her friend, 
Mrs. Dean, was dying of puerperal 
fever and she offered to nurse the 
new baby. She cared for the child as 
her own for two years. 

The Bradleys used their time in 
Singapore to good advantage. Dan 
practiced medicine, familiarizing him- 


self with local diseases, and they both 
studied Siamese. 


Emelie: May 2, 1835. We have very 
few facilities for acquiring it, having 
no dictionary or grammar. 


On July 18, 1835, 381 days out of 
Boston, they reached their destina- 
tion, finally sailing up the Gulf of 
Siam to Bangkok. 

Dan was to labor faithfully for 
more than 35 years in their adopted 
home, sharing his mission duties with 
his efforts to bring modern science 
and technology to Siam. Among the 
innovations he introduced, as the 
first western physician practicing in 
that country, was smallpox vaccina- 
tion and eye surgery. Convinced that 
a mission should be self-supporting, 
he operated the nation’s first printing 
press and published its first news- 
paper. He and Emelie translated, in 
addition to religious tracts, textbooks 
and biblical stories for children. 
Emelie died at the age of 34, wasting 
away from increasingly debilitating 
tuberculosis. She had directed the 
dispensary of their free clinic, oper- 
ated a school, compiled a dictionary, 
bore four more children, and main- 
tained, her husband wrote in his 
journal after her death, an unfailing 
cheerfulness. 

Upon losing financial support for 
subscribing to the Oberlin heresy of 
sanctification, Dan Bradley returned 
to America for a short time seeking 
funds for his mission. In Oberlin, he 
was counseled to remarry anda recent 
graduate was recommended, Sarah 
Blachly, A.B. 1845. He journeyed to 
her Wisconsin home and found her 
willing to spend the rest of her life in 
Siam as a missionary wife. She began 
the long line of family members who 
attended Oberlin College. Among 
them are Dan’s and his father’s 
namesakes, his son, the late Dan F. 
Bradley, A.B. 1882, Sem. 1885, who 
was a trustee of the College 1893- 
1902; his grandson, Dan T. Bradley 
‘21, Bay Village, Ohio, former class 
president; and his great-grandson, 
the late Dan F. Bradley ‘51. The sixth 
Dan Bradley, his great-great-grand- 
son, is a 14 year old citizen of Israel. 
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Ando Hiroshige, 1797-1858 
Birds and Flowers (Kwa cho). A pheasant. 


Katsukawa Shunko, d. 1827 


Three actors as samurai 
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Keyes 


unlocks the 
< / Ainsworth 


Collection 


“J apanese Prints from the 
Ainsworth Collection,” an 
exhibition of over 100 wood- 
block prints, was on.view Sept. 18- 
Oct. 21 in The Ripin Print Gallery of 
the Allen Memorial Art Museum. 
Organized by Roger S. Keyes, guest 
curator, the show featured prints 
from the Mary A. Ainsworth bequest 
of over 1,500 prints given to the 
museum in 1950. 

In 1905, Mary Ainsworth ‘89, 
bought her first prints on a trip to 
Japan. In 1910 she began to buy at 
important auctions in this country. 
After her death in 1950, the prints 


were transported by her family to 
Oberlin in a truck. They were then 
catalogued and matted by Judson 
Medsgar, a friend of the family. 
Keyes first visited Oberlin in 1972 
when he and his wife, Keiko Mizu- 
shima Keyes, a conservator of works 
of art on paper, spent the summer 
traveling around the U.S., visiting 
Japanese collections all over the coun- 
try. He was surprised to find that a 
collection as extensive as the Ains- 
worth still remained undiscovered; 
no one with the proper background 
and experience had ever explored it. 
Keyes found the prints inadequately 
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catalogued and poorly matted. He 
spent July and August of this past 
summer working in the Allen Art 
Museum on the catalogue of all the 
1,520 Ainsworth prints and took 
charge of setting up the exhibition. 

“The best collections of Japanese 
prints in the world are in America,~ 
said Keyes, “but most important col- 
lections are in large city museums. 
Oberlin and Harvard’s Fogg Museum 
are the only two teaching institutions 
in this country to have major col- 
lections.” 

Designed to interest both the novice 
and connoisseur, “Japanese Prints 
from the Ainsworth Collection” de- 
veloped a variety of themes around 
the exhibited graphics, some of which 
were on public display for the first 
time. Beginning with illustrations of 
the art’s historical development, the 
show featured the internal stylistic 
development of such well-known art- 
ists as Hokusai, Hiroshige, Sharaku 
and Moronobu. 

The differing treatment of singular 
themes, such as “rain” or “snow,” by 
selected artists was discussed as well 
as a section on “curiosities,” those 
seldom-included prints that do not 
fall within the “normal” development 
of Japanese woodblock prints as in- 
terpreted by historians. 

The exhibition concluded with a 
selection of prints designed to “sharp- 
en the eyes” of viewers by giving 
them opportunities to compare origi- 
nals and copies and to see the impor- 
tance that an individual engraver held 
in translating an artist’s conception 
to a wooden block. 

The show covered 250 years of Jap- 
anese printmaking, but most of the 
prints were from the 18th and early 
19th century. Some were in black and 
white, but most were in color, rang- 
ing from snowy scenes with subtle 
highlights to panoramas with vibrant 
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( St | In conjunction with the exhibition, 
MwasONSS ‘. Keyes led the Baldwin Seminar Sept. 
: “y 17-28. For one week, 60 students, 
faculty members and other observers 


had the rare opportunity to handle 
the prints in the collection. Keyes 


Torit Kiyomasu, 1685-1730 
Two men with swords, one of them seated 


on a horse, 172 
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encouraged his students to spend 
time experiencing those prints that 
excite the observer and not to waste 
time staring at something they found 
plain just because it is a work of art. 
The seminar class spent the week 
looking at the prints’ components: 
learning to decifer signatures, num- 
bers and other Japanese characters 
and to appreciate printing and en- 
graving quality. In addition to the 
seminar there were two public Bald- 
win lectures entitled, “Looking at 
Japanese Prints” and “Renewing the 
Past.” They were held Sept. 20 and 27 
in the Allen Art Museum to standing 
(or floor sitting) only crowds. 

Keyes, an art historian and fluent 
in Japanese, has spent considerable 
time in Japan working on various pro- 
jects to do with woodblock prints. A 
graduate of Berkeley in 1964, he lived 
in Japan in 1958 and then studied art 
history and Japanese at Harvard with 
Edwin O. Reischauer ‘31, former U.S. 
Ambassador to Japan. He also spent 
15 years as an art dealer in California, 
where he now makes his home. 

Keyes has written extensively on 
Japanese woodblock prints for jour- 
nals in the field and for museum cata- 
logues. His article, “Wide-eyed as an 
Owl: Japanese Woodblock Prints from 
the Mary A. Ainsworth Collection,” 
appeared in the February 1976 issue 
of Apollo and he is co-author of “The 
Theatrical World of Osaka Prints,” 
published by the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art and David Godine in 1973. 

This past spring he was in Europe 
to do the catalogue on the Japanese 
prints in the Chester Beatty Library 
in Dublin, and he is working on sev- 
eral books and projects for Japanese 
publishers. Works in progress include 
The Surviving Works of Utagawa Kunimasa 
and The Katsukawa School, both to be 
published by Shogakukan, Tokyo, in 
1980. Keyes has also written many as 
yet unpublished catalogues for the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, the 
Musees Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire in 
Brussels, the Otto Riese Collection, 
Lausanne, and for an exhibition of 
prints by the late 19th century artist 
Yoshitoshi, the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art in 1981. Keyes is preparing a 
book on the Ainsworth collection 
which the Allen Art Museum hopes 
to have published soon. 
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Kitao Shigemasa, 1739-1820 

A courtesan seated on the floor reading a 
scroll while her two attendants play with a 
cat nearby 
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Chobunsai Eishi, 1756(?)-1829(?) 
The courtesan Takigawa of the Ogiya 
showing herself for the first time in the year 


Katsushika Hokusai, 1760-1849 
A carp swimming in a whirlpool 


Chobunsai Eishi, 1756(?)-1829(?) 
The bust portrait of a woman with a book 
in her hand 
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Black enrollment concerns 

It’s always difficult to know what to 
expect when class trustees meet with 
students on the night before trustees 
hold their plenary sessions in No- 
vember and April. In April 1978, Tom 
Dietterich '77, attending his second 
meeting as a class trustee, caught one 
of the culprits when three masked 
students threw coconut cream pies at 
a forum in Wilder Hall’s main lounge. 

This year Dietterich, whose term 
expires next October, decided that 
the format for the November 1979 
session ought to be changed. He sched- 
uled a reception in the faculty lounge 
at Rice in an effort “to change the 
atmosphere from one of confronta- 
tion.” 

Students announced that they 
would boycott the meeting. Various 
groups informed the president’s office 
that the change would “further dimin- 
ish student power and add another 
barrier to effective input.” 

As trustees arrived at Rice Hall 50 
pro-divestment picketers were march- 
ing in the halls outside the faculty 
lounge. 

At 7:40 p.m., 200 black students 
plus the 50 picketers entered the 
lounge en masse. J.D. Turner III ’80, 
president of Abusua, stood on a win- 
dowsilland read a statement demand- 
ing “action” on, most particularly, 
minority admissions goals. 

Trustees could not have been more 
willing to discuss this subject. They 
were well aware that only 60 new 
black students had enrolled at Oberlin 
in September. There were only 83 
who enrolled in September 1978. 

The drop in enrollment reflects a 
decrease in the number of applica- 
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tions received from black students— 
356 for 1978, 263 for 1979—and a 
“yield” factor (ratio of enrollments to 
acceptances) which, at 35.8 percent, 
is below the class average. 

Part of the problem is the fact that 
the entire college-age pool, whites as 
well as minorities, is shrinking. Carl 
Bewig ‘62, director of admissions, 
points out that in the early ’70’s, 
when Oberlin established a goal of 
110 minority students in each enter- 
ing class, it was one of the few col- 
leges to make such a commitment. 
Since then other schools have made 
similar commitments and have become 
serious competitors. He is hoping 
that the admissions office’s current 
increased efforts, under the direction 
of Assistant Director Earl Singleton 
‘71, can bring the number of black 
applicants back up to the 400 level so 
that aclass of 70-90 can be enrolled in 
1980. 

President Danenberg sent a letter 
to all members of the Oberlin College 
Community in December to assert 


that “Oberlin College has a special 
role among American institutions in 
the education of minorities and | in- 
tend to see that role fulfilled.” 
“Oberlin’s efforts in minority edu- 
cation are of importance to every one 
of us,” he said. “Our institutional 
successes and failures in this area 
affect both the quality of education 
that all students receive and the caliber 
and nature of personal experiences 
available to the entire community.” 
He added that he was “deeply con- 
cerned” at the shortfall in new minor- 
ity enrollees and “dismayed” at the 
College’s continued lack of success in 
attracting and hiring minority faculty, 
particularly minority women. 
Danenberg announced a list of pro- 
posals and he designated various com- 
mittees and persons who should con- 
sider them. The assignments were 
made without any recommendations 
on his part but he encouraged all 
Oberlinians to join in the evaluation 
process “so that in the end we all will 
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Some of the 250 “wall-to-wall” students in the faculty lounge. Below: alumni-elected trustee Joseph W. Elder ‘51 and Cathy Bickmore ‘79 


at her first meeting as a class trustee. 


have a clearer grasp of the needs and 
issues addressed because we will have 
participated in the eventual conclu- 
sions.” 

The president asked Bewig, Vice 
President and Provost James L. Powell 
and Director of Financial Aid James 
W. White to report to him on or about 
March 1 with recommendations con- 
cerning (1) a reevaluation of the cri- 
teria for identifying minority students 
to be recruited, (2) the expansion of 
recruitment efforts to new regions 
and schools where minorities are re- 
presented in large numbers, (3) a re- 
evaluation of the emphasis on the 
recruitment of minorities from low- 
income backgrounds, and (4) the es- 
tablishment of a special minority ad- 
missions committee consisting of 
faculty, staff and trained students to 
review minority applicants. 

He asked Powell to convene the 
financial aid planning group in order 
to explore recommendations on (1) 
the feasibility of increasing the finan- 
cial aid budget in proportion to the 
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tuition increases each year, (2) the 
feasibility of increasing the current 
minority financial aid allocation by 
widening the current percentile as- 
signed entering minority students in 
order to attain the 110 minority en- 
rollment goal, including low-income 
bracket applicants, (3) the application 
of any year’s minority financial aid 
surplus to the following year’s finan- 
cial aid budget, and (4) compensation 
over a five-year period of the past 
eight-year deficit in minority finan- 
cial aid. 

Danenberg also asked Associate 
Pianoforte Prof. Frances Walker ‘45, 
who chairs the special educational 
opportunities committee, to explore 
with her committee (1) the estab- 
lishment of an office of minority re- 
sources/affairs that would autono- 
mously handle the minority admis- 
sions program and report directly to 
the president, (2) the development of 
appropriate programs in accordance 
with Developmental Services to assist 
minority students (e.g., a six-week 
summer “transession” program/tran- 
sition program with continuing sup- 
plemental programs throughout the 
year), (3) the increase in the number 
of Latino students enrolled to a 
number that would reflect their re- 
presentation in the total U.S. popula- 
tion with the caveat that this shall in 
no way detract from the currently 
established policies regarding enroll- 
ment of blacks, (4) the reevaluation 
of the term “minority” as it applies to 
Asian-American students, and (5) the 
reassessment of the necessity for 
General Faculty review of minority 
programs in 1981. 

Arts & Sciences Dean Robert 
Longsworth and Conservatory Dean 
David Boe, together with Affirma- 
tive Action Officer Emanuel Harris 
Jr. were asked to make a renewed 
effort in the area of hiring of minor- 
ity faculty members. 


Westervelt changes hands 

Oberlin city council has voted unani- 
mously to sell Westervelt Hall to A.H. 
(Kenny) Clark ’50 for $32,500. 

Half the money goes to Oberlin 
College under an agreement made in 
1976 when the college transferred 
the deed to the city. Clark, an Oberlin 
building contractor, has promised to 
renovate the exterior of the building 
within three years. He is undecided as 
to whether it will be used for residen- 
tial or commercial purposes. 
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Nelson Lectureship 
Gardner Ackley, the Henry Carter 
Adams Professor of Political Econ- 
omy at the University of Michigan, 
inaugurated the Saul Nelson Memori- 
al Lectureship in Economics in Octo- 
ber witha two-lecture series on “The 
Stabilization Policy Crisis of the 
LO7 06s. 

The new, annual lectureship was 
established by a gift from the late Mr. 


Nelson’s wife, Eleanor. The Nelsons’ 


children are Richard R. Nelson ‘52, 
professor of economics at Yale, and 
Joan M. Nelson ’56, professor of polit- 
ical science at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International 
Studies. 

The lectures were the first in a se- 
ries that the economics department 
and the public service studies pro- 
gram are sponsoring this year on 
inflation and stabilization. 

The late Mr. Nelson (1901-1973) 
was an economist in Washington for 
more than 30 years and his career 
included extensive public service in 
the U.S. and abroad. His undergradu- 
ate education was in civil engineering 
at MIT and he was introduced to eco- 
nomic analysis through on-the-job 
training in the NRA and as chief price 
analyst for the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. During World War II he was 
with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and began a long association 
with Prof. Ackley. In 1966 he joined 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers as senior staff economist. 


1980 choir tour 
The Oberlin College Choir, directed 
by Daniel Moe, will give concerts in 
Ohio, Michigan, New York and New 
England during its 1980 spring tour. 

The first will be Sunday, March 16, 
at Steubenville (Ohio) High School. 
The other appearances are: 

March 21 — First Presbyterian 
Church, Birmingham, Mich. 

March 22 — United Presbyterian 
Church of Webster, N.Y. 

March 23 — St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Albany, N.Y. 

March 24 — St. Luke’s Cathedral, 
Portland, Maine. 

March 25 — Sanders Theater, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

March 26 — First Unitarian Church, 
Providence, R.I. 

March 27 — St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, New York, N.Y. 

March 29 — United Church of 
Rowayton, Conn. 

April 1 — Home concert in Oberlin. 


Award winner 

The 1979 Plum Creek Review, edited by 
Conrad Bahlke ’79, Craig Federhen 
‘79, Sarah Brownsburger ‘80 and 
Karen Propp ‘80, shared the second 
place prize of $200 in the College 
Literary Magazine Contest sponsored 
by the Coordinating Council of Liter- 
ary Magazines. The other second place 
winner was Backspace from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The $500 first 
prize went to Hair Trigger of Columbia 
College in Chicago. 


Tribute to Stevens 

Eight poets gathered in Oberlin Nov. 
10 under the sponsorship of FIELD 
Magazine and the Creative Writing 
Program to pay tribute to Wallace 
Stevens’ poetry in the centennial year 
of his birth (Oct. 2, 1879). Five visitors— 
Marvin Bell, Albert Goldbarth, Shirley 
Kaufman, Stanley Plumly and 
William Stafford—joined with three 
poets who are FIELD editors—Alberta 
Turner, David Walker and David 
Young—in a reading of Stevens’ 
poems. All had contributed short 
essays on favorite Stevens poems to 
FIELD’s current issue (No. 21, Fall 
1979) and all had volunteered to as- 
semble from places as distant as Texas, 
Oregon and Israel to honor the 
achievement of the man who lived 
most of his life as aninsurance execu- 
tive in Hartford, Conn., and who 
composed his poetry in spare time, 
walking toand from the office and on 
weekends. 

The reading began witha recording 
of Stevens reading “Large Red Man 
Reading’’ and a recording of 
Theodore Roethke reading his poem, 
“A Rouse for Stevens.” Each partici- 
pant then read and commented briefly 
on three or four Stevens poems. The 
range, from early to late work, from 
humorous to lyrical and from acces- 
sible to difficult, was striking, as was 
the rounded portrait of the poet that 
began to emerge from the presenta- 
tion of his work through eight differ- 
ent voices and imaginations. The 
reading closed with Stevens himself 
again, reading the very late poem, 
“Final Soliloquy of the Interior 
Paramour.” 

Two other events concluded the 
proceedings: in the evening the poets 
gave a joint reading from their own 
work and then they and the audience 
adjourned to a reception where they 
toasted Stevens in champagne and 
partook of a very large cake decorated 
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with the words “The Poem of the Act 
of the Mind — Wallace Stevens, 
1879-1979.” (The phrase is from 
Stevens’ poem, “Of Modern Poetry.”) 
A spirited rendition of “Happy Birth- 
day” was sung and there was general 
agreement that Stevens had been 
givena tribute, by poets and with po- 
etry, that was fitting, joyous and 
moving. — David P. Young, profes- 
sor of English. 


Faculty notes 

John Pearson, associate professor of 
art, has moved from his “Mondrian 
Series” of painting and is working 
with geometric shapes. Color now 
serves the form, whereas in the past, 
the form served the color. Neverthe- 
less, the new work is closely related 
to the Mondrian. The new work and 
that of two other painters and a 
sculptor have been exhibited this 
winter as “Visual Logic” and “Visual 
Logic II” at the Cleveland Institute of 
Art, the New Gallery of Contempo- 
rary Artand Parsons School of Design 
(New York City). 


Stuart Friebert, professor of crea- 
tive writing, has a $10,000 grant 
from the National Endowment of the 
Arts tocomplete a new book and oth- 
erwise further his professional writ- 
ing efforts. The Ohio Arts Council 
has awarded $3,000 toward publica- 
tion of “Sagittal Section (poems new 
and selected, 1960-1979)” by Czech 
poet Miroslav Holub and Friebert. 
This will be the third volume in the 
Field Translation Series. 


Susan E. Kane, assistant professor 
of art, and Samuel C. Carrier III, 
associate dean of Arts & Sciences, 
were married Jan. 26. 


Athena Tacha, associate professor 
of art, has created a large tape-sculp- 
ture for the entrance lobby of the 
Akron Art Institute and her land- 
scape sculpture, “Ripples,” has been 
completed in front of the new Federal 
Office Building in Norfolk, Va. 


Clayton R. Koppes, assistant pro- 
fessor of history, has received the 
Koontz Award from the Pacific Branch 
of the American Historical Society 
for writing the best article to appear 
in the Pacific Historical Review in 1978. 
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David Egloff, associate professor of 
biology, is administrator of a four- 
year $60,000 grant from the Mellon 
Foundation to support multi-discipli- 
nary student research on environ- 
mental and natural resource issues. 


Yakubu Saaka, assistant professor 
of black studies, has been appointed 
Ghana’s deputy minister of foreign 
affairs. He is on leave from Oberlin 
and was elected to the Ghanian parlia- 
ment in June. He represents Ghana at 
U.N. General Assembly meetings. 


Ellen H. Johnson ’33, emeritus pro- 
fessor of art, has received a Critics 
Award and Fellowship grant of $5,000 
from the National Endowment for 
the Arts in recognition of her research 
and critical writing in contemporary 
ane 


Clyde A. Holbrook, emeritus Dan- 
forth Professor of Religion, is visiting 
professor of religion at U. Virginia in 
Charlottesville for the second semes- 
ter. His most recent scholarly project 
has beena book on “Biblical Images of 


God.” 


When Hope Hibbard, emeritus pro- 
fessor of zoology, was helping a friend 
by taking care of Sebastian, a cat, 
Sebastian got out of the house and 
climbed on the porch roof. Miss Hib- 
bard, aged 86, climbed a ladder and 
retrieved the cat. 


Richard B. Lancaster, who resigned 
as associate dean of the College of 
Arts & Sciences in 1972 to become 
president of Simpson College, has 
become vice president for college 
relations at Beloit College. 


Linda M. Delene, associate profes- 
sor of marketing at Western Michi- 
gan University, was one of five recip- 
ients of teaching excellence awards at 
Western Michigan’s homecoming Oct. 
6. She was director of institutional 
research and planning at Oberlin 
1972-73. 


Concerto winners 
Eight Conservatory seniors, the larg- 
est number in recent years, have been 
named winners in the annual con- 
certo competition. 

They are David Ballon, clarinet; 
Martha Fischer, piano; Charles Floyd, 
piano; Michelle McTeague, cello; 
Stephen Fitch, marimba; Cynthia 


Gutierrez, bassoon; Bonnie Hoke, 
soprano, and Kiyoshi Tamagawa, 
piano. 


Presser winner 

Nancy G. Parent, a five-year Conser- 
vatory student majoring in music 
education, has won the 1979 Presser 
Foundation grant. 

The award is made annually to the 
outstanding student identified at the 
end of the junior year by the music 
education faculty and special awards 
committee. It recognizes excellence in 
both musical and liberal arts study, 
musicianship and teaching potential. 
A pianist, she is a candidate for the 
B.Mus. and the M.Mus in Mus.Ed. 


EOP award winners 
President Danenberg and Hal D. 
Payne, dean of developmental servi- 
ces and associate dean of students, 
received awards for their service to 
educational opportunity programs at 
the Fifth Annual Conference of The 
Mid-American Association of Educa- 
tional Opportunity Program Person- 
nel in Fontana, Wis. Nov. 4-7. 
Danenberg won an Award of Ap- 
preciation for his positive encour- 
agement and outstanding support of 
such programs in America over the 
past five years. Payne received the 
Association’s president’s award for 
his services as president-elect, presi- 
dent and past president. 


Winter Term lecturers 

“Exploring Judaism” was the theme 
of a Winter Term project that brought 
to Oberlin six of the foremost Jewish 
thinkers and authors to deliver daily 
lectures on such Jewish issues as 
Zionism, ethics and beliefs, feminism, 
rituals and the plight of the 
Palestinians. 

The speakers were Don Peretz, 
professor of political science at SUNY 
Binghamton; Mark Kellner, profes- 
sor of Jewish ethics at the University 
of Virginia and editor of Contemporary 
Jewish Ethics; Michael Strassfeld, co- 
author of The Jewish Catalog; Blu 
Greenberg, lecturer and author on 
feminist issues in Judaism, and Rabbi 
David Feldman, scholar on issues of 
Jewish law and author of Marital Rela- 
tions, Birth Control and Abortion in Jewish 
Law. 

Irving Howe, Distinguished Pro- 
fessor of English at the Graduate 
School of CCNY and author of World 
of Our Fathers, spoke Feb. 3 on “The 
End of Secular Jewishness.” 


Le 


n January 1978, we began collect- 

ing information on the first black 

women students at Oberlin Col- 
lege from 1835 through 1865. The 
impetus for this project came from 
Prof. Gerda Lerner who, ona visit to 
Oberlin, remarked that she suspected 
there was considerable material in 
the Oberlin College archives that 
could tell us a great deal about women 
who have been overlooked or ignored. 
We decided to do the work as a team. 
One of us had had some on-the-job 
archival training; and the other, a 
recent Ph.D. in 19th century Ameri- 
can history, had taught women’s his- 
tory courses. 

We began our work unprepared— 
we now realize in retrospect—for 
what was to happen as we began 
uncovering pieces of the individual 
lives of these early black women stu- 
dents and for what is still happening. 
We have begun to see Oberlin history 


This is a revised version of a paper first given 
at a women’s studies ‘sandwich seminar” in 
Oberlin and at the Ohio Academy of History 
in the spring of 1978. It then was presented at 
a fall 1978 Faculty Wives & Staff luncheon 
and a February 1979 faculty seminar. It was 
published in the Spring 1979 issue of 
Women’s Studies Newsletter (a publi- 
cation of the Feminist Press and the National 
Women’s Studies Association). It was then 
presented as part of the reunion activities of the 
Class of 1964 during Commencement Week- 
end last May. Ellen Henle has resigned as 
assistant dean of the College of Arts & Sci- 
ences. She and Marlene Merrill, a former 
teacher, are doing full-time research and writ- 
ing as a continuation of this project. Their 
research is supported by a $2,000 gift to 
Oberlin College from Cindy W. Nord ‘78. 


inanentirely new way. Black women 
were an important part of Oberlin 
College more than a century ago, not 
merely peripheral additions to the 
established institution. These women 
were part of a dramatic period in 
Oberlin College history. Through this 
research we found we more fully 
understood this town, this college 
and American history. 

The first black women at Oberlin 
College embraced opportunities there 
that were offered nowhere else. In 
doing so, they demonstrated special 
courage, conviction and faith—as did 
their families in supporting them, 
and the college in educating them. A 
common belief of the 19th century 
was that both Negroes and women 
had inferior intellects. For black 
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Antebellum 


at Oberlin 
College 


By Ellen Henle and Marlene Merrill 


women pioneering as college students, 
both sex and race worked against 
them. It seems likely that these early 
women pioneers would have agreed 
with later black women studying at 
Oberlin who said the difficulties they 
encountered as female members of a 
recently freed race only made their 
triumphs more sweet.! 

Shortly after Oberlin’s founding in 
1833, trustees of the Oberlin Colle- 
giate Institute agreed (1835) that “the 
education of people of color is a mat- 
ter of great interest and should be 
encouraged & sustained in the Insti- 
tution.” There had been isolated 
instances of a few black men enrol- 
ling earlier at colleges like Bowdoin 
and Dartmouth; Oberlin was distinc- 
tive for stating its policy frankly. 
Despite the fact that black students 
constituted less than five percent of 
the student body, Carter Woodson, 
scholar of Afro-American history, 
wrote that Oberlin College “did so 
much for the education of Negroes 
before the Civil War that it was often 
spoken of as an institution for the 
education of people of color.”2 

Among Oberlin’s early black stu- 
dents during the period 1835-1865 
were at least 140 women. Most of 
them were students in the prepara- 
tory department, but 56 were enrolled 
either in the ladies’ (literary) course 
or in the four-year bachelor of arts 
program occasionally referred to as 


1. Discussion of Mary Church Terrell, Dr. 
Anna J. Cooper and Mrs. Miflin Gibbs, Wash- 
ington Post, 4 April 1952. 

2. Carter Woodson, Education of the Negro (New 
York, 1915), p. 276. 


black coeds 


“the gentleman’s course.”3 Twelve 
black women completed the literary 
degree by 1865; three received the 
A.B. One black woman historian 
writes: “The first Negro women who 
entered college were venturesome 
indeed, considering the fact that their 
race was still enslaved and that they 
had no assurances about the future.”4 


The backgrounds of these early black 
female students appear to be quite 
different from those of their white 
sisters at Oberlin. Most of the latter 
came from the North—first from 
New England and New York, then 
from Ohio; black female students 
were as likely tocome from the South 
as the North, and only a few came 
from the Northeast. (Oberlin’s aboli- 
tionist network of friends often pro- 
vided the contact between black stu- 
dents and the college; this was how 
they first heard of Oberlin.) Most 
white female students had rural back- 
grounds, while a large proportion of 
the black female students came from 
Cincinnati, Washington, D.C., Pitts- 
burgh, or other cities. Finally, most 
white female students at Oberlin were 
far from wealthy; they found the 
learning and labor feature of their 


3. The “ladies’ ” degree was a four-year col- 
lege course that did not require the study of 
ancient languages and higher mathematics. 

4. Jeanne L. Noble, Negro Women’s College Edu- 
cation (New York, 1956), p. 20. Official college 
records did not identify students by race, but 
Rev. Henry Cowles, editor of the Oberlin Evan- 


gelist, in 1862 made a list of black students who 


had studied at the institution (in the prepara- 
tory school or college or both) from memory. 
Although this list is incomplete, it numbers 
more than 200. 
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Oberlin education very welcome asa 
way of meeting college costs. Several 
of the black female students, particu- 
larly those with white fathers or with 
fathers who were skilled craftsmen, 
came from wealthier families and 
perhaps had less need to work while 
at Oberlin than their white sisters 
did. The community of white women 
students at Oberlin before the Civil 
War may well have been more homo- 
geneous than the community of black 
women students, who were diverse 
in origin, in status at birth (free or 
slave), and in degree of color (from 
light mulatto to African).5 

One of the best-known black 
women Oberlin graduates was Frances 
Jackson (Coppin) who graduated in 
1865. Her maternal grandfather, half- 


5. Robert S. Fletcher, A History of Oberlin Col 
lege (Indianapolis, 1943), Il, 508-10 has infor- 
mation on the geographical origin of all stu- 
dents at Oberlin in 1836, 1840 and 1860. 
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white, purchased his freedom and 
that of all his children except for Miss 
Jackson’s mother (for some inexpli- 
cable reason). When Miss Jackson 
was born, therefore, she was a slave 
because her mother was a slave. Her 
Aunt Sarah Clark then purchased her 
freedom for $125 out of a monthly 
wage of six dollars. Miss Jackson later 
lived as a servant in the home of a 
wealthy New England family, where 
she was permitted to study one hour 
every other afternoon. Here she suf- 
ficiently prepared herself to enter 
Oberlin in 1860. Her aunt again came 
to her aid, this time with scholarship 
money to attend Oberlin.® 

Her college years were busy ones: 


6. F. J. Coppin, Reminiscences (Philadelphia, 
1913) and communication of Linda Perkins to 
Marlene Merrill, 21 Nov. 1978. Ms. Perkins’ 
doctoral thesis (1978) is “Fanny Jackson Cop- 
pin and the Institute for Colored Youth: A 
Model of Nineteenth-Century Female Educa- 
tion and Community Leadership, 1857-1902.” 


she studied Latin, Greek and higher 
mathematics; took private lessons in 
French; kept up on the piano and gui- 
tar; taught evening classes for freed- 
men who flocked to Oberlin during 
the war, and became the first black 
student to teach a class of prepara- 
tory students, both black and white, 
at Oberlin. Miss Jackson was enough 
of a rarity to feel, when she rose to 
recite in her Oberlin classes, that she 
had, as she put it, “the honor of the 
whole African race upon my shoul- 
ders. I felt that should I fail, it would 
be ascribed to the fact that I was 
colored.” Occasionally in Oberlin she 
forgot about color, but her return to 
the East after graduation sharply 
brought home the fact that she be- 
longed toa stigmatized race: a street- 
car conductor refused her permission 
to ride in Philadelphia. Returning to 
Oberlin for a visit soon after this 
experience, she met Charles G. Fin- 
ney, the evangelical leader of Oberlin, 
who asked her how she was growing 
in grace. She replied that she was 
growing “as fast as the American 
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people would let me.” 

Miss Jackson claimed she had 
always, from childhood, wanted “to 
get an education and to teach my 
people.” After graduation she worked 
in Philadelphia at a school which later 
became the Cheyney Training School 
for Teachers and is today called 
Cheyney State College.8 


Also in Miss Jackson’s class was 
Frances Jennie Norris who, like Miss 
Jackson, was born into slavery. Miss 
Norris’ father was a white slaveholder 
in Rome, Ga., who never married. He 
saw to it that his daughter received 
adequate education to enter Oberlin 
in 1860. When he died, he left his 
fortune to her and this allowed her to 
develop a career as a businesswoman 
in Atlanta, specializing in both real 
estate and catering. Miss Norris was 
very light-skinned—so light that a 
friend once noted she could easily 
have “passed for white.” She chose to 
return South after the Civil War and 
live her life among others of her race 
in Atlanta. There is no record that 
she ever married.° 

It is unlikely that there were many 


7. Coppin, Reminiscences, p. 14. 

8. Ibid., p. 17 

9. E. H. Webster to Donald Love, 19 Nov 
1940, and M. B. Lukens to Oberlin College, 15 
Oct. 1912, in Norris file, Alumni Records. 
Oberlin College 
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pure African women in our sample. 
The only examples we definitely know 
of are Ann Hazle of North Carolina, 
who appears in a photograph of the 
class of 1855, and Sarah Kinson, whose 
African name was Margru and who 
was stolen from Mendi, Africa, and 
sold into slavery in Cuba in 1839. She 
was part of a shipload of slaves being 
transported from Havana to the other 
side of Cuba on a Spanish schooner, 
the Amistad, when the slaves on board 
rebelled and seized control of the 
ship. Two white navigators not killed 
in the uprising guided the ship into 
American waters instead of sailing it 
back to Africa as the rebels had 
demanded. The U.S. Navy seized the 
Amistad and imprisoned the rebels 
pending the outcome of a trial 
demanded by Spain, which claimed 
possession of the slaves. Abolitionists 
like Arthur and Lewis Tappan, funded 
the slaves’ defense during the trial. 
Former President John Quincy Adams 
headed this defense. After 18 months 
the Supreme Court declared the 
Mendians free, and they sailed back 
to Africa, Miss Kinson among them.!° 

She returned to America in 1847 to 
be educated as a missionary. At Ober- 
lin, she lived with a white family and 
did well in her studies. A fellow stu- 
dent remarked that Miss Kinson was 
“as black as black can be, and she is 
dignified, respected and loved. Her 
hair is wool, and she is proud of 
Africa and is going back to it as soon 
as possible.” She returned to Mendi 
in 1849.11 


Unlike our first three examples, most 
Oberlin black coeds were freeborn. 
Among them was Mary Jane Patter- 
son, the first black woman in the U.S. 
to receive the A.B.—in 1862, twenty 
years after the first white women had 
earned the A.B. (also at Oberlin) and 
40 years after the first black man had 
earned the degree (at Bowdoin). 
Miss Patterson, born in 1840 in 
North Carolina to Henry and 
Emeline Patterson, free Negroes, came 
to Oberlin as a child when her par- 
ents migrated northward in the 1850’s. 
Mr. Patterson, a skilled mason, pos- 
sessed $1,500 in real estate and $200 
in property when he lived in Oberlin, 


10. Benjamin Quarles, Black Abolitionists (New 
York, 1969), pp. 76-78, and Fletcher, Oberlin, I, 
260, have descriptions of the Amistad and 
“Margru.” 

11. Mattie Parmalee Rose, news clipping, 3 
Jan. 1896, Archives, Oberlin College. 
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according to the 1860 census. The 
oldest son, Henry, became a mason, 
too, but four of the Patterson chil- 
dren, including Mary Jane, graduated 
from Oberlin College in the 1860’s 
and early 1870’s. None of these re- 
markable Pattersons educated at 
Oberlin ever married. After leaving 
Oberlin, Mary Jane Patterson and her 
two sisters taught school in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for children of their race. 
In 1870, Mary Jane Patterson was 
named principal of the first prepara- 
tory high school for colored youth in 
Washington, the predecessor of the 
famous Dunbar High School which 
has produced so many Negroes of 
educational achievement in its long 
history. Miss Patterson remained in 
charge of this high school “until the 
school increased numerically to such 
an extent that it was deemed advisa- 
ble to place a male in charge.”12 Even 
then, she continued to teach there. 

The four women mentioned thus 
far were either Southern-born or 
African-born. Blanche V. Harris was 
typical of Northern-born black coeds. 
One of five children, she spent her 
early years in Monroe, Mich., where 
her father was a carpenter. Since 
racial prejudice prevented her from 
entering a young ladies’ seminary 
there, the entire family moved to 
Oberlin, where she entered the pre- 
paratory department and her younger 
siblings attended the Oberlin public 
schools. Three of the Harris children 
graduated from Oberlin: Blanche in 
1860, Thomas in 1865 and Frankie (a 
sister) in 1870.13 

During and after the Civil War, 
Miss Harris taught newly freed slaves 
in Mississippi, North Carolina and 
Kentucky in schools for freedmen 
run by the American Missionary 
Association.!4 In the 1890’s, she 
returned to Oberlin as the wife of a 
black Oberlin graduate from the class 
of 1859. As it turned out, she was the 
first of several generations of black 
women in her family to attend Ober- 
lin. Her daughter was one of the first 
women to graduate from the Con- 


12. [Washington, D.C.] Evening Sun, 1894(?), 
Patterson File, Alumni Records, Oberlin Col- 
lege. 

13. Fora description of the Harris sisters, see 
Majors, Noted Negro Women (1893), pp. 30-32 and 
71-74. 

14. Other Oberlin black coeds who taught 
the freedmen through the A.M.A. were Louisa 
Alexander, Sarah Stanley, Clara Duncan, 
Emma Brown and Mary J. Patterson. 


servatory in the 1890's an her grand- 
daughter graduated from the college 
in 1926 and was one of the first 
Negro women to receive the Ph.D. 
Other early Oberlin black women 
also had children and grandchildren 
who attended Oberlin; this is a sub- 
ject of research we have only just 
begun to explore. 


The account of Blanche Harris’s life 
reveals some important patterns that 
hold for many early black women at 
Oberlin. Both the town and the col- 
lege provided unique opportunities 
for black families, especially those 
with daughters. By the mid-1850’s, a 
growing and substantial black com- 
munity existed in the town, with 
many families headed by skilled 
craftsmen—carpenters, masons, har- 
nessmakers, etc. The Oberlin census 
statistics for 1850 and 1860 indicate 
that these families provided homes 
not only for kin but for other black 
students attending the preparatory 
school and the college. 

Oberlin’s preparatory department, 
which Miss Harris attended, enrolled 
the largest number of students at any 
given time in these years. Of the 140 
black women studying at Oberlin 
through 1865, 80 percent at some 
time were enrolled in the prep school. 
The department seems particularly 
important for black students and 
women students, who had fewer op- 
portunities to obtain secondary edu- 
cation elsewhere—this would hold 
true in particular for black women 
students.!5 

Like Miss Harris, Marion Isabel 
Lewis, class of 1865, was also an eld- 
est daughter—in this case, of a well- 
to-do blacksmith named William Lewis 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. Both she and 
her first husband, John Cook, Ober- 
lin College ‘64, later taught at How- 
ard University where he was dean of 
the law school. In trying to locate her 
papers, we contacted an 81-year-old 
nephew in Philadelphia who sent us 
reams of material and photographs of 
the Lewis family and added, “I hope 
this will help you in the Colored his- 
tory of this country which very few 
know.”16 

A central theme of our research 
was the importance of the black fam- 


15. Oberlin College maintains records, albeit 
incomplete, on preparatory students as well as 
college students. 

16. William Lewis to Ellen Henle, 13 Oct. 
1978. 
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ily. A portrait of Belle Lewis’s family, 
for example, takenin 1878, shows her 
mother, Jane, who was part Cherokee 
Indian, and her father, William, son 
of a white plantation owner. In trac- 
ing the family backgrounds of at least 
20 of the 56 black coeds enrolled in 
this period, we found that half of 
them were from families like the 
Lewises: with both a mother and 
father, with the father working as a 
skilled tradesman. It is interesting to 
note, in the case of the Lewises, that 
the family chose to educate its daugh- 
ters, sending three of them North to 
school, while the sons followed the 
father’s trade and became blacksmiths 
and did not attend college. Further 
research is needed into the family 
backgrounds of other black coeds to 
see if there was more family support 
for education for the oldest daughter 
than for the oldest son. One explana- 
tion would be that education was 
preparation for the only respectable 
vocation open to both black and white 
women in the 19th century—teaching; 
sons could earn decent livings as 
skilled tradesmen following their 
fathers’ trades. 

We wonder if these families, by 
virtue of their histories, did not also 
simply value women more. In the 
Lewis family, it is worth noting that 
Mr. Lewis reputedly purchased his 
wife’s freedom before his own! This 


meant that his children were born | 


free and he did not have to buy the 
freedom of each in turn. The status of 
the wife, then, in this family, was 
important. Perhaps some of this ap- 
preciation carried over into the next 
generation of daughters and affected 
decisions and aspirations regarding 
higher education.” 

Briefly, then, what can we say 
about early black women at Oberlin 
College? Although we are still in the 
midst of our research, we feel the few 
portraits presented suggest patterns 
that may persist as we collect more 
data. First, contrary to a commonly 
held stereotype, these black coeds 
were neither all runaway slaves 
funded by white abolitionists nor all 
illegitimate daughters of indulgent 
white slaveowners—although there 
were some of the latter in our sample. 
Second, nearly half of these coeds 
were from nuclear families that had 
sufficient income and status to afford 
and desire a college education for its 


17. Chattanooga Times, 3 Sept. 1896. 
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daughters. Third, most of the stu- 
dents were light-skinned, which may 
have affected their reception at a pre- 
dominantly white college. 

No doubt these women were a spe- 
cial group—their experiences not typ- 
ical of most black women in the South 
or in the North before the Civil War. 
On the other hand, because they 
were members of an oppressed race 
as well as an oppressed sex, their his- 
tory is significant. It is the history of 
triumph over sexual and racial 
barriers—individual triumphs that, 
collectively, become part of the his- 
tory of Oberlin College and this 
country. These early black women 


who left Oberlin as future mothers 
and teachers must have had a pro- 
found effect on the communities in 
which they later lived. The values 
they learned from their families and 
the college probably influenced the 
educational aspirations of their chil- 
dren and the larger number of black 
students so many of them taught. As 
new scholarship becomes available in 
black history and women’s history, 
we hope to understand better the 
part these women played on a larger 
historical canvas—a canvas that will 
more fully reveal our collective past. 
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BLACK WOMEN STUDENTS AT OBERLIN TO 1865 
(Not including Preparatory Dept.) 


A .B. Recipients or candidates 

Evans, Elizabeth, 1862-64, North 
Carolina 

Jackson, Frances M. (Coppin), A.B. 1865, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mitchem, Georgina (Adams), 1856-58, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Norris, Frances J., A.B. 1865, Rome, Ga. 

Patterson, Mary Jane, A.B. 1862, North 
Carolina 


Literary Degree Recipients 

Alexander, Louise, Lit. ‘56, Mayslick, 
Ky. 

Gloucester, Emma (White), ‘56, New 
York City 

Harris, Blanche (Brooks/Jones), 60, 
Monroe, Mich. 

Hazle, Ann, ‘55, NewBerne, N.C. 

Lewis, Marion I. (Cook/Howard), ’65, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

McFarland, Mary (Hayes), ‘64, Natchez, 
Miss. 

Reid, Susan (Foster/Oliver), ‘60, Port 
Gibson, Miss. 

Stanton, Lucy (Day/Sessions), ‘50, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Wall, Sarah K. (Fidler), 56, Richmond 
(Son NC 

Waring, Maria (Baker/Williamson), ‘61, 
Pennsylvania 

Williams, Frances (Clark), ‘53, 
Cincinnati 

Woodson, Sarah J. (Early), ‘56, 
Chillicothe 


Literary Degree Candidates 
Alexander, Rachel 

Alexander, Maria (Gibbs), Kentucky 
Allen, Sarah, Chillicothe 


Alston, Elizabeth, Raleigh, N.C. 
Banks, Ellen, Detroit 
Boyd, Maria, Cincinnati 
Brown, Emma, Washington, D.C. 
Chancellor, Ann, Chillicothe 
Coburn, Jennie, Mississippi 
Copeland, Laura (Avit), North Carolina 
Darnes, Mary Ann and Josephine, 
Cincinnati 
Davidson, Chorilla (Alston), Oberlin 
Elliott, Rebecca, Cincinnati 
Ferguson, Maria and Parthena, 
Cincinnati 
Freeman, Amelia F., Pittsburgh 
Freeman, Ada E., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Gilliam, Georgina, Sharpsburg, Pa. 
Hazel, Elizabeth, NewBerne, N.C. 
Henderson, Eleanor, Zanesville, Ohio 
Holman, Louisa, Louisville, Ky. 
Huffman, Lucinda, Louisville, Ky. 
Hunter, Harriet E., Indiana 
Iredell, Sarah, Philadelphia 
Jones, Matilda, Washington, D.C. 
Kinson, Sarah (“Margru”) (Green), 
Sierre Leone, Africa 
Lewis, Mary Edmonia, New York 
McGuire, Mahala (Gray), Oberlin?? 
Morgan, Rebecca (Cady), Illinois 
Nesbit, Ophelia, Cincinnati 
Peck, Louisa E., Pittsburgh 
Randolph, Americus, Oberlin?? 
Sedden, Mary C., Cincinnati 
Stanley, Sarah (Woodward), NewBerne, 
Ni @ 
Thomas, Amanda (Wall), Oberlin?? 
Tilley, Virginia, Louisville, Ky. 
Tinsely, Ann (Baltimore), Cincinnati 
Tucker, Georgina, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Wall, Caroline (Langston), Richmond 
he i yl ee 


If you have any information on the above named women, please contact: 
Ellen Henle and/or Marlene Merrill 
Women’s History Project 
Mudd Learning Center 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
Phone: 216-775-8285 ext. 257 
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South 
Africa 
and 
Namibia 


New Yorker, E.J. Kahn Jr. made a 

lengthy and quite objective report 
on U.S. corporate involvement in 
South Africa. It was entitled “Annals 
of International Trade: A Very Emo- 
tive Subject.” 

Any non-subscriber of the New 
Yorker who understands Oberlin’s af- 
finity for emotive subjects and is 
unacquainted with the fine points of 
the three-year-old dispute between 
students and the trustee-supported 
College Investment Advisory Com- 
mittee (C.I.A.C.) would do well to 
spend a half-hour reading the Kahn 
report in the nearest library. 

As Kahn points out, Oberlin is one 
of those educational institutions with 
an endowment large enough to make 
trustees think at least twice about the 
public relations value that would really 
be gained by selling $17 million worth 
of stock in some 33 companies none 
of which does more than one percent 
of its worldwide business in South 
Africa. 

Kahn adds: “To many students, 
who tend to think in absolute terms, 
anything having to do with South 
Africa is innately evil, and any uni- 
versity or college or other institution 
that has any money mixed up with 
any company or bank that is mixed up 
in any way with South Africa is, ipso 
facto, in cahoots with wickedness.” 
He points out that many older folk 
also think that to participate, how- 
ever vicariously, in the South African 
economy is to sustain, if not to advo- 
cate, apartheid. 

Last June, following demonstrations 
by students outside the trustee meet- 
ing in April and a student “strike” in 


: n the May 14, 1979, issue of the 


date 


Wilder Bowl, Oberlin’s trustees de- 
voted part of their meeting to a full 
discussion of Oberlin’s investment 
policies (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, 
Spring 1979). President Danenberg 
invited 15 students to come back to 
campus for the discussion and he 
approved use of College funds to pay 
their plane fare. At the end of the 
discussions, trustees affirmed their 
previous decisions to show opposi- 
tion to apartheid by sponsoring and 
voting for stockholder motions aimed 
at persuading industry to withdraw 
from South Africa if it can’t convince 
South Africans to discontinue apar- 


theid. 


In September, as directed by an action 
of the General Faculty last April, a 
conference was convened in Oberlin 
to discuss the subject: “South Africa 
and Namibia: Toward Justice and 
Equal Citizenship for All.” Its an- 
nounced purposes were: (1) to under- 
stand the past and present situations 
in Southern Africa, and (2) toexplore 
courses of responsible action in the 
future for individuals and institutions 
concerned about justice and equal 
citizenship for allin South Africa and 
Namibia. 

Albert McQueen ’52, professor of 
sociology and a member of the steer- 
ing committee for the conference, 
offered, for credit, a one-month 
modular course, “Social Change in 
South Africa.” Twelve students en- 
rolled in the course. 

The steering committee, chaired by 
Norman Care, professor of philoso- 
phy, spent the summer planning the 
conference. Other members were J. 
Milton Yinger, professor of sociol- 
ogy; Grover A. Zinn Jr., professor of 
religion; Peter Clements 82, a member 
of the Oberlin Coalition for the Lib- 
eration of Southern Africa, and James 
Lubetkin ‘64, director of college rela- 
tions and chairman of C.I.A.C. The 
conference was funded by the Office 
of the President but the committee 
noted in its report to the General 
Faculty that “this support for the 
action of the General Faculty was 
provided without strings or condi- 
tions of any kind.” 

“We aimed at providing the Ober- 
lin College community with a pro- 
gram that was broadly educational 
and informative about the circum- 
stances of life in the Republic of 
South Africa and Southern Africa 
generally, and about the nature of 


American involvement in the South 
African social system,” the report 
said. “A program of reasoned discus- 
sion and analysis of these subjects, 
we thought, would be useful to mem- 
bers of the campus community as 
they attempt to deal with policy ques- 
tions that arise for institutions and 
for individuals.” 

They sought speakers whose pro- 
fessional careers and backgrounds 
indicated special expertise in the prob- 
lems of South Africa or Southern 
Africa more generally, or promised 
interesting analytic approaches to the 
value questions raised by those prob- 
lems. Letters of invitation to speakers 
expressed the interest of the campus 
community in the divestment issue, 
but speakers were not approached on 
the basis of which policy alternatives 
they favored. In most cases, the com- 
mittee did not know which policy 
alternatives its guests favored. 

Speakers included: Robert C. Good, 
president of Denison University and 
former U.S. ambassador to Zambia; 
George M. Houser, executive direc- 
tor of the American Committee on 
Africa; Heribert Adam, professor of 
sociology and anthropology at Simon 
Fraser University and former member 
of the faculty at the University of 
Natal in South Africa; Herschelle 
Challenor, senior liaison officer for 
UNESCO and former staff director 
of the House Subcommittee on Africa; 
Michael Walzer, professor of govern- 
ment at Harvard, co-editor of Dissent 
and contributing editor of The New 
Republic; Howard Schomer, world 
issues secretary of the United Church 
Board of World Ministries, and 
Anthony Lewis, commentator on pol- 
itical, legal and foreign-policy issues 
for the New York Times. 

Donald F. McHenry, U.S. ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, had 
agreed to speak at the conference on 
the subject: “The U.S. and South 
Africa: Prospects for the Future” but 
was forced to cancel. In January, he 
agreed to speak at Finney Chapel Feb. 
7 on “The U.S. and the Changing 
Order in World Affairs.” 

The conference was Schomer’s 
second appearance in Oberlin within 
five months. He spoke at Baccalau- 
reate in May and left for Europe the 
next day. During the summer he and 
Rev. Jesse Jackson ‘70h visited South 
Africa. Schomer’s Oct. 2 discussion 
was on the subject: “Promoting Jus- 
tice in South Africa: Moral Issues for 
Individuals and Institutions.” It had 
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been rescheduled from Sept. 27 to 
permit him to take part in a peace 
mission to the Mideast. 

Walzer spoke Sept. 27 and discussed 
the same topic as Schomer. He also 
gave a talk the same day, sponsored 
by the Hillel Foundation, on “Just and 
Unjust Wars—a Jewish Point of View.” 

The final session of the conference 
was a panel discussion involving Carey 
R. Dunne ‘80, Rev. John D. Elder ’53 
(alumni-elected trustee), Makusha 
Mugabe ‘83, McQueen and William 
Scott, director of black studies. 

On Oct. 11, the steering committee 
also sponsored a visit to campus by 
Helen Suzman, a member of South 
Africa’s Parliament and its lone voice 
against apartheid. She received the 
U.N. Award for Human Rights in 
1978. Her appearance was arranged 
by Robert Rotberg ‘55, professor of 
political science at MIT and a distin- 
guished South Africa scholar. He will 
become president-elect of the Alumni 
Association in July. 


After the conference, Walzer wrote 
to the committee to say that he 
thought it was a“’model for other col- 
leges to follow.” Lewis expressed sim- 
ilar sentiments in his talk at Finney 
Chapel. 

Attendance ranged from about 300 
at the best attended session to about 
60 at the least. The committee re- 
ported that “students, faculty and 
administrators were about equally 
well, or poorly, represented.” In addi- 
tion to his participation in the panel 
discussion, Elder attended every ses- 
sion. Trustees Eric Nord and Dr. 
Jeanne Hibbard Stephens ’33 attended 
some sessions. 

In its evaluation, the steering com- 
mittee felt that the program had pro- 
vided strong, highly qualified speak- 
ers. With the benefit of hindsight, 
committee members had the sense 
that the range of policy alternatives 
explored in the course of the confer- 
ence was limited. They pointed out, 
however, that many policy alterna- 
tives had been touched upon but very 
few had been discussed in depth. A 
number of the speakers had remarked 
that the range of policy options avail- 
able tocolleges and universities, when 
the criterion of effectiveness is taken 
seriously, is limited. 

The committee also regretted its 
inability to obtain black South Afri- 
can speakers. Father John Sibidi, a 
black South African church leader, 
had been expected to attend, but his visit 
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to the U.S. was cancelled and commit- 
tee members do not know whether 
the cancellation was the decision of 
Father Sibidi or of the Republic of 
South Africa. 

On Nov. 6, however, Revelation 
Ntoula, editor of The Voice, a major, 
black South African newspaper, spoke 
on his perspective of “Recent Changes 
in South Africa.” His visit to the U.S. 
was sponsored by the African Ameri- 
can Institute under a program funded 
by the Carnegie Corporation. 

The steering committee was both- 
ered because some faculty and some 
students thought the conference was 
a deliberate attempt to constrain 
efforts to contribute toward change 
in South Africa. 

In addition, Kate Rousmaniere and 
Michael Duffy, editors of the Oberlin 
Review, criticized the conference for 
being “one-sided,” and they suggested 
that someone from the Investors 
Responsibility Research Center, found- 
ed by Harvard, Oberlin and other col- 
leges and universities, should have 
been invited to speak. They also 
thought that Betsy Schmidt ’77 of the 
Institute for Policy Studies’ African 
Bureau and Rotberg ought to have 
been invited. The Review editors also 
thought that the Coalition for the 
Liberation of Southern Africa should 
have had a chance to help plan the 
conference. 

Instead, the coalition held a “coun- 
ter conference” of its own on the 
weekend following the faculty’s con- 
ference. Betsy Schmidt conducted one 
of the workshops and her article on 
Page 25 is based on the presentation 
she made. 

The main point of the Review edi- 
tors’ criticism of the faculty confer- 
ence was that it should have had the 
form of a debate and a discussion 
working toward “some final conclu- 
sion.” “Yet one wonders if the con- 
ference had attracted an equal number 
of pro-divestment speakers and share- 
holder resolution supporters, whether 
the result would have been any better 
or if any conclusion would have been 
reached,” said the article in the Review. 

The odds are that there would have 
been no conclusion. It’s still a very 
emotive subject. P.T. 


The 
coloured 
boy 


by Richard W. Sales '53 


some celebration in connection with 

International Year of the Child, or 
some piece of news from South Africa 
that did it, but I suddenly felt afresh 
the revulsion and horror that gripped 
me in 1970 when the story was first 
told me. On the face of it the story 
doesn’t sound so unusual. I can im- 
agine that some Oberlinians might 
well say, “Oh, it could happen in my 
town just as easily.” But it is so 
repugnant to me that I have repressed 
it for nine years. It was one incident 
that led to my being refused readmis- 
sion to South Africa, and thus to my 
reassignment as a missionary in 
Botswana, where I have spent the last 
nine years more or less. 

The story itself is simple. Near 
where I was living, a town called Alice 
in the Cape Province of South Africa, 
is another town named Fort Beau- 
fort, after the fort that once stood 
there to ward off “kaffir” armies dur- 
ing the frontier fighting of the middle 
1800’s. Today the town is practically 
indistinguishable from hundreds of 
others. There is a small gorge through 
which flows a river, and the gorge has 
been spanned by a modern two-lane 
bridge. To the east lies the town 
proper, a pretty, jacaranda lined town, 
with a theater, library, main street 
and several streets of houses. On the 
other side of the bridge is the coloured 
location. There one does not find 
tree-lined streets, just small shabby 
houses in clusters clutching bare hil- 
locks and thornbush. Coloured peo- 
ple are people of mixed race who were 
officially defined as being “neither 
African nor white nor Asiatic.” To be 


; ‘m not entirely sure whether it was 
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thus defined in the negative is de- 
meaning. To be thus relegated to 
shabby houses across the river and to 
menial jobs in the town would be 
shameful but is a way of life for the 
people so named. 

On one particular Saturday after- 
noonin 1970, a coloured woman gave 
her ten-year-old grandson a shilling 
(by then a ten cent piece but still 
called by the old name) to go to the 
small general dealer in the location 
and buy a loaf of bread. The time was 
four in the afternoon and few stores 
were open by then, but the coloured 
township shop was open. So the boy 
trotted off to the shop, near the road, 
to get bread. There were a lot of peo- 
ple there, since most coloureds worked 
until noon in Fort Beaufort on Satur- 
days and then had to buy their food 
for the weekend after that. And when 
the boy reached the counter, the shop 
owner explained that he had already 
sold the last loaf of bread. 

No one can say what went onin the 
mind of the lad. He knew Grannie 
needed bread, and he remembered 
that in the town across the river 
there were two cafes that remained 
open on Saturday afternoon. So, at 
about five he crossed into the town 
over the bridge and walked up the 
street under the jacaranda trees, 
toward the town center, clutching his 
“shilling.” The time sequence is not 
entirely clear. It appears from the 
report of the cafe proprieter that he 
bought the loaf of bread at about 
seven, so what led him to spend 
nearly two hours getting to the shop 
is conjecture. But what is known is 
that at seven the night was beginning 
to fall and street lights were on. And 
thena white policeman saw a coloured 
boy with some sort of package under 
his arm wandering along the street. 
He shouted to the boy to stop, but the 
boy, seeing him in pursuit, began to 
run. The policeman chased the boy 
for two blocks and then the boy ran 
out into the street and was struck by 
a car and killed. No one ever found 
the bread or at least no one ever men- 
tioned that they found it. 

That is the whole story. No one 
was to blame. The boy was dead, but 
he shouldn’t have darted in front of a 
motor vehicle whose driver (white) 
was driving at the legal rate of speed. 
The policeman had not laid a hand on 
him. The shopkeeper hadn’t hurt him 
in any way. Granny had not told him 
to gointo Fort Beaufort for the bread. 
It was just an unfortunate accident. 
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No charges were brought against 
anybody. 

But when I heard it I felt guilty. 
Moreover, I felt everybody was guilty 
of the blood of that boy. I felt it so 
deeply that I had to speak out at what- 
ever cost and that constituted one of 
the nails in the coffin of the career of 
one missionary. 


If he hadn’t been coloured it never 
would have happened. For instance, if 
he hadn’t been born coloured he would 
not have had to live with his granny 
ina township a half hour’s walk from 
Fort Beaufort center. Perhaps he 
would not have had to live with his 
granny at all. Maybe his parents might 
have been able to bring him up them- 
selves in a nice home with jacaranda 
trees around it. But he certainly would 
not have been required by law to live 
across the river in a shanty town in 
sight of the nice homes of whites, but 
truly removed physically from con- 
tact with the town swimming pool 
except by a two-lane bridge. In any 
case he and his kind were expected to 
swim in the brakish river if they 
swam at all, objects of pointing fin- 
gers and titters at their nakedness 
when white kids sat on their side of 
the narrow gorge and watched. 

If he hadn’t been a coloured kid the 
policeman would not have felt justi- 
fied in shouting at him to stop, suspi- 
cious character that he must have 
been, with that package under his 
arm, doing God only knew what in 
the white town long after coloureds 
were supposed to have left. If he 
hadn’t been coloured he might not 
have grown up in an atmosphere of 
fear and ugly rumors about the treat- 
ment of his kind by the police, such 
that he could imagine no other solu- 
tion after being accosted but to panic 
and runas fast as he could for imagined 
safety across the river. 

If he hadn’t been coloured perhaps 
that ten cent piece wouldn’t have 
seemed to him such a significant 
thing, perhaps he would have gone 
home and said, “They’re all out of 
bread so maybe you should make 
those neat biscuits instead.” For by 
custom and usage the coloured 
workers were paid only what could be 
spared, though they did most of the 
work of Fort Beaufort, and few homes 
had pantries, even if they might have 
had a bit of flour and some salt. 
Granny may not have possessed an 
oven. She certainly didn’t have a 


refrigerator or electricity, or running 
water in her house. 

If he hadn't been a coloured boy, | 
say. But why should that be such a 
curse in a land so rich in beauty and 
production, so spacious and bounti- 
ful, with so much industry and vast 
reserves of every good mineral (except 
oil)? Surely there is enough for every- 
one in South Africa? Of course there 
is enough for everyone. The South 
African government tells the whole 
world there is. What is lacking is the 
kind of human spirit of compassion, 
the will to give to 80 percent of the 
population a chance to share in the 
cornucopia that is South Africa. 


I could adduce statistics in plenty to 
support what I want to say in this 
International Year of the Child. Iam 
an addict for statistics. But I would 
prefer that you remember this one 
little boy, because his life and death 
were both so brief and futile and so 
insignificant. Steve Biko died for this 
little boy in custody. Robert Sobukwe 
lived and suffered because of this lit- 
tle boy. Nelson Mandela sits on Rob- 
bin Island with others who care about 
the futility of this little coloured boy’s 
existence and extinction. Church 
leaders in South Africa are constantly 
talking about him, pleading for a 
change of heart among white parish- 
ioners. American businessmen justify 
the presence of their compdnies in 
South Africa because their policies 
and practices would create a future 
for the little coloured boy who didn’t 
get his granny bread. 

It matters not a whit that none of 
these people ever heard of this boy. 
What matters is that after nine years 
the fundamental situation has not 
changed in any significant respect. 
Maybe the coloured location today 
has electricity. Maybe the salaries of 
the labourers in Fort Beaufort have 
trebled. What gives the story exactly 
the same importance today as when it 
happened is that one word of identifi- 
cation. It is not simply a boy who 
went to get bread, but a coloured boy. 
And until that word coloured ceases 
to have the connotation it carries, all 
the cosmetic surgery in the world 
cannot change the basic injustice and 
wrongness that is South Africa. 

The boy was a child. He should 
have had the rights and privileges of 
any child anywhere in the world. But 
in South Africa he did not because he 
was a coloured child. And in that coun- 
try today life is still the same. It is the 
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same because today, as then, every 
single individual must be classified by 
race and must live within that classi- 
fication all his or her life. Do not be 
misled by claims of educational op- 
portunities or wage raises or the 
removal of signs from park benches. 
What murdered that ten-year-old is 
just as muchalive as ever and youand 
I still support it. 

We support it by supporting bank- 
ing consortia that make good, profit- 
able loans to South Africa, today as 
when I was there. We support it by 
putting our savings into stocks with 
companies who make their biggest 
profits in places like South Africa. We 
support it when we buy Outspan 
oranges, the “offseason” produce. 

Perhaps if I tried to do without a 
few things I could register a protest in 
a world too callous to care about the 
death of a ten-year-old. Then the 
thought came to me, why not develop 
a fund in memory of that boy whose 
memory is nearly gone now? If he 
had lived he could have been a soph- 
omore at Oberlin. Why not establish 
a fund for him and other forgotten 
victims of guiltless situations in the 
form of scholarship aid for others? 
And then I remembered a chilling 
fact. Oberlin trustees have not con- 
cerned themselves with where Ober- 
lin’s investments were going. They 
still have sizeable investments in 
companies with South African subsi- 
diaries. To contribute funds in mem- 
ory of such a child in circumstances 
like those would not do at all. After 
all, he was a coloured boy. 
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Oberlin 
out of 
South 
Africa? 


by Elizabeth Schmidt '77 


Condensed from a paper, “The Sullivan Prin- 
ciples vs. Divestment: A Challenge to Ober- 
lin College,” prepared for the Africa Project, 
Institute for Policy Studies, Washington, D.C. 
Vy bring apartheid to its knees. It 

will not force U.S. businesses to 
close up shop and come home, nor 
give South Africa’s oppressed black 
majority more equality and greater 
control over their lives. The sale of 
tainted stock is nothing more than a 
transfer of guilt, they say. It diffuses 
any leverage a shareholder might 
have, and, even if it could serve as a 
stimulous for corporate withdrawal, 
it would be self-defeating. If Ameri- 
can companies pulled out of South 
Africa, Western European, Japanese 
or even South African companies 
would soon take their place. 

Such is the position of Oberlin Col- 
lege. It is not the view of people who 
support apartheid or of academics 
who oppose any sort of involvement 
in political or moral issues. Yet, ulti- 
mately, it is a position that serves 
corporate interests. Ultimately, it 
strengthens apartheid. 

Serious proponents of divestment 
have never claimed that it alone could 
destroy apartheid. They perceive div- 
estment asa tactic leading to the final 
goal of U.S. corporate withdrawal 
from South Africa. Millions of dollars 
worth of stocks have been sold in pro- 
test of business support of the apar- 
theid system. The divestment move- 
ment has generated adverse publicity 
that is threatening the future secur- 
ity of these businesses. Corporations 
that spend billions of dollars on ad- 


ivestment, we are told, will not 


vertising each year do not take image- 
marring tactics lightly. In the face of 
extreme public criticism, Polaroid 
closed down its distribution outlet; 
American Cyanamid, Borg-Warner 
and Burroughs have decided not to 
increase their investments in South 
Africa. Weyerhauser has sold its 
operation completely. 

Opponents of the divestment move- 
ment fall into two broad categories— 
those who believe that shareholder 
resolutions are a more effective means 
of pressuring corporations, and those 
who believe that businesses can serve 
as a “progressive force” for change in 
South Africa. They criticize divest- 
ment on the grounds that sale of 
stock means sale of leverage and 
internal influence on corporate activ- 
ities. However, shareholder resolu- 
tions, unlike divestment tactics, are 
discussed behind closed doors, their 
outcome rarely exposed in the major 
media. Rather than educating large 
numbers of people about the nature 
of corporate involvement in South 
Africa and provoking a surge of pub- 
lic criticism, shareholder actions legi- 
timize continued corporate support 
of apartheid. Shareholder resolutions 
seldom receive more than three per- 
cent of the vote—the minimum re- 
quired for reintroduction the follow- 
ing year—and corporate presence in 
South Africa is invariably endorsed 
by a vote that is rigged to fail. 

On the other extreme are corpo- 
rate apologists who believe American 
corporations area “progressive force” 
in South Africa. “If we pull out, won’t 
some one else—wh ois less concerned— 
move in?” First of all, the U.S. is notin 
the avant garde of countries promot- 
ing socially responsible corporate 
actions. Sweden, Japan and Norway 
have prohibited all new investments 
in and loans to South Africa. The 
governments of Nigeria and Tanza- 
nia have taken action against multi- 
national corporations that support 
the apartheid regime. The Dutch 
legislature has been considering a bill 
that would prohibit the sale of Dutch 
Shell oil to South Africa. The U.N. 
General Assembly and the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity have called for 
an end to investment in South Africa 
and the imposition of world-wide 
economic sanctions against apartheid. 
In comparison to dozens of other 
countries, the U.S. has been far from 
progressive in its stand on economic 
relations with South Africa. 

The U.S. is, nonetheless, an eco- 
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nomic leader of the world. Conse- 
quently, if American corporations 
were to pull out of South Africa, it 
would be a sign that the investment 
climate was hazy and business ven- 
tures insecure. The growing political 
instability in Southern Africa, coupled 
with the withdrawal of nearly $2 bil- 
lion of direct U.S. investment and the 
cessation of $2.3 billion in U.S. bank 
loans would create a climate unlikely 
to encourage an influx of foreign firms 
and currency. It is more likely that 
other businesses would follow suit— 
and leave. When the stock market 
crashes, everyone sells. 

On the one hand, corporate apolo- 
gists insist that American businesses 
are “doing good.” On the other, they 
maintain that American dollars, while 
numbering in the billions, are not ter- 
ribly significant to the apartheid 
regime. U.S. investment in South 
Africa accounts for only 19 percent of 
the total foreign investment. If 
American firms were to withdraw, 
the apologists claim, South African 
firms, with minimal outside assist- 
ance, could take up the slack. How- 
ever, the significance of American 
investment far outweighs its dollar 
value. U.S. corporations control the 
most strategic sectors of the South 
African economy, including 33 per- 
cent of the motor vehicle market, 44 
percent of the petroleum products 
market and 70 percent of the compu- 
ter market. Even more important has 
been the transfer of American tech- 
nology and expertise. According to 
British economist John Suckling, the 
input of technological know-how has 
been the most important contribution 
of foreign investment to the South 
African economy—accounting for 40 
percent of the growth in South Afri- 
ca’s GDP between 1957 and 1972. 


Politics and economics aside, the pro- 
corporate argument has absolutely 
no basis on moral grounds. Dennis 
Brutus, an exiled South Africananda 
member of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity faculty, told an Oberlin audi- 
ence that he sees “Oberlin College as 
masterminding the defense of apar- 
theid on university campuses in this 
country.” 

Oberlin’s investment policy is in 
keeping with a major nationwide 
trend; it is liberal; it is well-inten- 
tioned, and it is avoiding the issue. 
The Sullivan Principles that Oberlin 


espouses are moderate reforms with 
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limited scope. While they call for 
desegregation, fairemployment prac- 
tices, equal pay for equal work, im- 
provement in the quality of workers’ 
lives and job training and advance- 
ment, they make no demand for black 
political rights. They do not challenge 
the policy of separate development, 
the firmly entrenched master plan 
that confines nearly three-quarters 
of the South African population to 13 
percent of the land—the poorest land, 
without mineral wealth or industrial 
development. The Sullivan Principles 
do not call for the abolition of forced 
migratory labor and the hated pass 
laws—a legal network that ensures 
white capital a controlled supply of 
cheap (black) labor. They ignore the 
fact that black impoverishment is the 
product of a legal structure that denies 
blacks the right to acquire skilled 
work and effectively organize to pro- 
tect their rights. The Sullivan Princi- 
ples do not challenge the laws that 
prevent blacks from owning land and 
conducting business throughout most 
of South Africa. They do not threaten 
the fundamental structure of apar- 
theid. The Sullivan Principles are 
piecemeal reforms that allow a cruel 
system to survive. 

Apartheid is not simply a matter of 
racial discrimination. It isan economic 
system, legitimated by law and en- 
forced by a powerful police state. Its 
primary purpose is to consolidate the 
nation’s wealth, power and privilege 
in the hands of asmall minority of the 
population. Black impoverishment is 
not incidental to the system. The 
creation of a vast reservoir of cheap, 
powerless labor, through the econom- 
ic dispossession of the majority of the 
South African population, is the 
foundation upon which the structure 
of apartheid is built. Abhorrent racial 
policies dress the face of apartheid. 
Dispossession lies at its core. 

The Sullivan Principles allow U.S. 
corporations to mollify critics and 
ease the pressure for corporate with- 
drawal from South Africa. These 
businesses employ less than one per- 
cent of the non-white workforce in 
South Africa. The 12 largest U.S. 
corporations—accounting for three- 
quarters of American capital invested 
in South Africa—maintain a ratio of 
capital toemployees that is far greater 
than the South African average. 
Rather than creating more jobs for 
non-white South Africans, American 
businesses eliminate them. 

Twenty percent of Oberlin’s endow- 


ment, amounting to $17 million, is 
invested in corporations doing busi- 
ness in South Africa. Nearly $7 mil- 
lion is invested in corporations that 
are among the top 12 U.S. investors 
in South Africa. They are capital- 
intensive industries that employ a 
highly skilled labor force, including 
very few blacks. They are major com- 
ponents of the U.S. controlling inter- 
est in the strategic sectors of the 
South African economy—including 
the transportation, mining and com- 
munications industries. 

Even if Oberlin were to convince 
G.M. and Ford to discontinue sales 
“to the police, military or any govern- 
mental agencies which have direct 
application to repressive functions” 
(statement of June 1979), their pre- 
cautions would have little effect. 
According to an American Commit- 
tee on Africa report, 90 percent of all 
sales to the South African govern- 
ment pass through acentral clearing- 
house—similar to the U.S. General 
Services Administration. Consequent- 
ly, Ford and G.M. could continue to 
fill the needs of the South African 
military and police by funneling all 
purchases through the central govern- 
ment. 

Oberlin excuses the ownership of 
stock in such companies, arguing that 
ownership equals leverage. Oberlin 
investments in other crucial sectors 
of the South African economy directly 
strengthen apartheid. General Electric— 
worth approximately $200,000 in the 
Oberlin portfolio—supplied 80 per- 
cent of the diesel locomotives cur- 
rently used by the state-run railways. 
These railways control virtually all 
long-distance transport in South 
Africa. G.E. also sells important elec- 
tronic equipment to the state-owned 
Iron and Steel Corporation (ISCOR) 
which meets 72 percent of the coun- 
try’s iron and steel requirements. 
The strengthening of this industry is 
fundamental to the government's 
plans for achieving industrial and mil- 
itary self-sufficiency. 

American firms control 70 percent 
of the computer market in South 
Africa. IBM—worth $2.1 million in 
Oberlin’s portfolio—is the single 
largest supplier and servicer of data- 
processing equipment, controlling 
between 38 and 50 percent of the 
market. At least one-third of its busi- 
ness is with the South African govern- 
ment. IBM and Sperry Rand (nearly 
one million dollars in the Oberlin 
portfolio) have provided computers 
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that implement the pass laws, control 
the flow of migratory labor and link 
into the central bank in Johannesburg 
that keeps tabs on all of South Afri- 
ca’s adult black population. 

All of South Africa’s key industries— 
motor vehicles, petroleum, tire and 
rubber, mining and banking and 
financing—are serviced by American 
computers. The National Petroleum 
Refiners, which oversees the highly 
strategic coal-to-oil (GASOL) conver- 
sion plants, and the Atomic Energy 
Board operate with the help of Sperry 
Rand computers. IBM computers are 
used by the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial (military) Research, the 
Electricity Supply Commission 
(ESCOM), the Armaments Board, and 
the central Johannesburg stock ex- 
change. These computers are helping 
South Africa along the road to mil- 
itary self-sufficiency and nuclear 
might. They will ensure the survival 
of the apartheid system—even in the 
face of international economic sanc- 
tions. Yet, according to the third Sul- 
livan compliance report, IBM and 
Sperry Rand are “making good pro- 
gress’ in their efforts towards racial 
justice. 

American corporations have per- 
ceived it to be in their interests to 
cooperate with the South African 
government. However, even if they 
had more admirable intentions, they 
would be bound by the terms of 
South African law. The National Sup- 
plies Procurement Act would force 
them to manufacture on demand any 
product the government determines 
to be essential to national security. If 
they refuse to comply, the govern- 
ment can seize the goods in question 
and take over the companies’ produc- 
tion processes. When the law was 
activated in 1977, the Financial Mail 
wrote, “It is the general impression 
that foreign controlled firms supply- 
ing the Department of Defense could 
be commandeered if their parents 
instruct them to stop supplying goods 
which (the government) needs.” 


South Africa has learned to cover its 
flanks. It can commandeer supplies. It 
can censor information. In the summer 
of 1978—largely in response to the 
introduction of Sullivan compliance 
questionnaires—the government 
passed the Protection of Business 
Act, rendering it a criminal offense to 
pass business-related information 
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out of South Africa—unless granted 
permission todo so by the Minister of 
Economic Affairs. Subsidiaries oper- 
ating in South Africa can be pre- 
vented from giving information to 
their parent companies—even if or- 
dered to do so by an American court. 
Signatories of the Sullivan Principles 
must file their compliance question- 
naires with the South African govern- 
ment before forwarding them on to 
the United States. A number of com- 
panies, failing to give detailed accounts 
of their activities in South Africa, 
have cited this law as their obstacle. 

The Protection of Business Act has 
even prevented the United States 
government from obtaining informa- 
tion concerning the activities of Amer- 
ican subsidiaries in South Africa. One 
State Department official reported 
that, throughout his fact-finding tour 
of U.S. subsidiary operations, com- 
pany executives consistently brought 
South African lawyers to their inter- 
views. These lawyers would prompt 
the businessmen, telling them which 
questions they could not answer with- 
out breaking South African law. Par- 
ent companies cannot get the truth 
from their South African subsidiar- 
ies. The U.S. government cannot 
obtain detailed reports on the activi- 
ties of American corporations under 
the apartheid system. How then can 
Oberlin College presume to have an 
accurate assessment of the situation— 
one that allows it to continue profit- 
ting from apartheid with an easy 
conscience? 


Hassling 
GM about 


South 
Africa 


by Stephen Zunes '79 


hen Soweto schoolchildren 

were arrested in June 1976, 

when hundreds of dissidents 
were rounded up in October 1977 
and when thousands of South Afri- 
can blacks are arrested monthly for 
pass law violations, they have been 
taken to jail in trucks manufactured 
by General Motors. During 1978 
alone, GM sold over 1800 vehicles to 
the South African government—400 
to the police and military. 

As protests on campuses and else- 
where call for divesting ownership in 
corporations that do business in South 
Africa, various church groups and 
others, led by the Inter-faith Center 
for Corporate Responsibility (ICCR), 
have been fighting through share- 
holder resolutions for corporate with- 
drawal and other modifications of 
South Africa policy. 

The outcomes of such proxy reso- 
lutions are normally as predictable as 
elections in the Soviet Union. The 
overwhelming majority of stock is 
owned by the directors and other 
wealthy families, banks, insurance 
companies, investment firms and 
other entities committed to gaining 
the highest rate of return possible— 
even if it comes from the exploited 
black labor in South Africa. When 
proxies are not marked in support of 
a resolution, shares are automatically 
cast in favor of management. It takes 
3% of the vote in most cases to havea 
resolution placed on the ballot for a 
second consecutive year and the goal 
is hardly ever reached. 

However, this form of “working 
through the system” is an attractive 
alternative for those who, for eco- 


ad, 


nomic or other reasons, do not wish 
to divest of their stockholdings. It 
hassles management, creates a cer- 
tain amount of publicity and raises 
ethical questions rarely heard other- 
wise in corporate discussions. 

I spent many hours of my senior 
year at Oberlin sitting through meet- 
ings of the College Investment Advi- 
sory Committee (CIAC), a 14-member 
panel of students, trustees, alumni, 
faculty and administrators. CIAC was 
formed in 1971 to discuss issues of 
social concern involving investments 
of the College endowment. Until re- 
cently, CIAC generally restricted its 
activities to voting proxy resolutions, 
usually in support of progressive 
causes, especially those calling for 
corporate withdrawal from South 
Africa. 

As pressures mounted from the 
student body to divest, the College 
took a more aggressive stance, calling 
for the divestment of stock in the 
most reprehensible corporations and 
playing a more active role as a share- 
holder, such as encouraging more 
progressive policies and, where ap- 
propriate, encouraging total with- 
drawal. This did not satisfy student 
demands for divestment, but Oberlin 
found itself in a leadership role among 
college shareholders, working through 
ICCR and others to push for a more 
activist orientation for academic insti- 
tutions. 

Among these activities was encour- 
aging U.S. corporations to adopt and 
implement the so-called Sullivan Prin- 
ciples, proposed by black GM director 
Rev. Leon Sullivan. The code of con- 
duct calls for such changes as non- 
segregated facilities for employees, 
equal pay for equal work, training 
programs tocreate more skilled black 
labor, placement of blacks in supervi- 
sory roles, and promotion of the im- 
provement of employees’ lives out- 
side the workplace. Recently, the prin- 
ciples have been expanded to include 
recognition of black trade unions and 
encouragement of companies to work 
for the abolition of South Africa’s 
repressive influx-control laws. 

So far, 120 of the approximately 
350 U.S. corporations have signed up. 
So has the South African govern- 
ment, to the extent that it has not 
interfered with or publically objected 
to the program. This underscores the 
objections of many anti-apartheid 
activists both in the U.S. and South 
Africa: that the principles do not 
address the fundamental economic, 
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social and political foundations on 
which apartheid rests, that they use 
micro-economics to obscure the macro- 
reality of the totalitarian racist regime, 
and that they perpetuate the myth 
that U.S. corporate presence consti- 
tutes “a progressive force for change.” 
Even if fully implemented, the Sulli- 
van Principles would only affect the 
one-half of one percent of the total 
black South African labor force that 
is employed by U.S. corporations. 
One black church leader declared, 
“These principles attempt to polish 
my chains and make them more com- 
fortable. I want to cut my chains and 
cast them away.” 


Despite disagreement in CIAC over 
the effectiveness of the Sullivan Prin- 
ciples, the role of U.S. corporations in 
South Africa and the moral and tacti- 
cal need for divestment, there was 
consensus that Oberlin should co- 
sponsor a stockholder resolution cal- 
ling on Ford and GM to cease all sales 
of vehicles to the South African police 
and military. Drawn up by ICCR 
director Tim Smith and CIAC chair- 
man and Director of College Rela- 
tions Jim Lubetkin ‘64, the resolu- 
tions were co-sponsored by seven 
religious organizations, including the 
United Presbyterian Church, the 
United Methodist Church and sev- 
eral Roman Catholic orders. 

As a result of the U.N. Security 
Council resolution of November 1977, 
U.S. law prohibits all sales of U.S.- 
origin material to the South African 
police and military. However, since 
Ford and GM vehicles are made in 
their own assembly plants in South 
Africa, they are not in technical viola- 
tion of the law. In December 1978, 
Lubetkin wrote to the U.S. State 
Department, inquiring whether the 
Ford and GM policy ran counter to 
the spirit of the law. Lewis Macfar- 
lane, deputy director of the Office of 
Southern African Affairs, replied, 
“Such sales have the effect of lessen- 
ing the impact of what U.S. policy 
seeks to accomplish—keeping essen- 
tial goods and services from the South 
African military and police. While not 
a violation of U.S. law, such sales run 
counter to the policy objectives of the 
United States.” 

Armed with seemingly unambigu- 
ous support of our position from the 
government, we incorporated it into 
the supporting statements of our 
resolutions. However, after meeting 
with Ford and GM representatives in 


March, Macfarlane issued the follow- 
ing “clarification”: that it “is not...de- 
monstrably the case that the U.S. 
Government has sought, as a matter 
of policy, to bring about international 
actions which, collectively, would 
amount to a campaign to keep all 
essential goods and services from the 
South African military and police.” 

This gave credence to what those 
of us in the anti-apartheid movement 
had always suspected: that the intent 
of the U.S. embargo was not to put 
pressure on the South African govern- 
ment, but to pacify domestic opposi- 
tion to the Carter administration’s 
Southern Africa policy; and that the 
government still believes that what’s 
good for General Motors is good for 
South Africa. 

It was in this context that Lubetkin 
andI went to Detroit’s Fischer Theater 
on a May afternoon for the 71st 
annual meeting of General Motors 
stockholders. 


The packed auditorium—complete 
with banners, strategically placed 
microphones and a decorated podium— 
was reminiscent of the national con- 
vention of one of the two major polit- 
ical parties. Tragically, the menin the 
front of this room probably wield 
more power. 

The meeting started right on time 
and, after introducing the board of 
directors, Chairman of the Board 
Thomas Murphy launched into his 
opening statement. 

He reported that 1978 was the best 
year in history for sales and profits, 
but that due to inflation, the profit 
margin had suffered an actual decline. 
He strongly endorsed President Car- 
ter’s anti-inflation program and de- 
fended the administration’s energy 
policy: decontrol of oil, relaxing en- 
vironmental standards for coal and 
supporting nuclear power—charging 
that its critics were promoting “science 
fiction.” When the head of General 
Motors has such high praise for a 
Democratic president, I thought, the 
party is in trouble. 

After the speech, the floor was 
opened for one hour of questions on 
business relating to the corporation. 
A number of the speakers appeared 
to be somewhat emotionally unsta- 
ble, and Chairman Murphy dida skill- 
ful job of subtly lumping the eccen- 
trics together with those raising legiti- 
mate issues of social concern. 

Then followed the election of di- 
rectors. The 24 incumbents were re- 
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nominated and all were reelected 
unanimously. It was nice and easy, not 
unlike electing the central committee 
of a communist party. All but three 
were white men between the ages of 
49 and 69. The system of interlocking 
directorates was revealing of how 
small the American ruling class is, 
and the amount of power it controls. 

The stockholder resolutions began 
with a rather hysterically worded 
statement calling for the disengage- 
ment of the corporation from com- 
merce and trade relations with com- 
munist countries. The opening speech 
chided those calling for withdrawal 
from U.S. allies such as Rhodesia and 
South Africa. Management opposed 
the resolution and it was defeated 
soundly, though it received much 
broader support than did the next 
resolution on the agenda: the liquida- 
tion of corporate assets in South 
Africa. 

The resolution was introduced bya 
shareholder named Edward Calvert, 
prompted by his two sons, students 
at Ohio University which had recently 
divested itself from all South Africa 
related stock. The supporting state- 
ment was poorly worded and cen- 
tered around the threat of Africans 
embracing Communist ideology as a 
reaction to U.S. corporate support of 
apartheid. (A legitimate concern, 
perhaps, but not the first that should 
come to mind.) 

Nevertheless, focusing attention on 
the motion rather than the support- 
ing statement, a large number of pro- 
gressive stockholders spoke in favor 
of the resolution. These included two 
nuns, a doctor, a black auto worker, 
an Episcopal priest who had lived in 
South Africa, Calvert’s sons and three 
Kalamazoo College students who were 
casting their institution’s shares in 
support of the motion (defying GM 
President Elliot Estes who sits on 
Kalamazoo’s board of trustees). 

Questions raised in the debate were 
tough: Why, despite GM’s pronounce- 
ments that corporations “should not 
make foreign policy,” did they lobby 
in Congress against stricter sanctions? 
How could Chairman Murphy declare 
that South African blacks wanted 
GM to stay, when to say otherwise 
would bea treasonable offense under 
South African law? 

Murphy responded skillfully, stress- 
ing his companies’ progressive poli- 
cies such as desegregated washroom 
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facilities, relatively high wages for 
blacks and how these could bring 
about the end of apartheid,”...which 
we abhor as much as you do.” There 
was no mention of the crucial role 
that GM plays in South Africa’s trans- 
portation system, its enormous taxes 
paid to the government as the coun- 
try’s 17th largest corporation in total 
sales and assets and its willingness to 
turn over its facilities for large-scale 
production of military equipment “in 
times of national emergency’ as was 
done during World War II. One share- 
holder remarked, “The children shot 
in Soweto weren't demanding dese- 
gregated toilets.” 

The resolution was defeated by a 
98.35% majority. 


Next came our resolution. Much to 
the chagrin of those like Lubetkin 
who oppose military sales but sup- 
port GM’s presence, management 
lumped its responses to the two reso- 
lutions together. This gave those of 
us who favor withdrawal a chance to 
point to these sales as an example of 
GM's lack of concern for the non- 
white majority, thus negating GM’s 
claim as a progressive force. Chair- 
man Murphy argued that refusal to 
sell vehicles to the South African 
police and military would cause the 
South African government to crack 
down on GM’s implementation of 
progressive employment practices 
such as the Sullivan Principles, and 
perhaps force GM out altogether, 
thus no longer could GM serve the 
cause of racial justice. 

The concerns of Sullivan’s worst 
critics had been realized: not only 
were the principles in themselves 
inadequate, but they also were being 
used as an excuse to justify blatantly 
repressive policies of the corporations. 

Sullivan then rose to speak. “Gen- 
eral Motors is a leader in the move- 
ment for change in South Africa, in 
the elimination of discrimination and 
the improvements of African’s lives.” 
After extolling the long-range poten- 
tial of his principles, he continued, 
“Nevertheless, on humanitarian and 
moral grounds, I cannot support any 
corporation or its subsidiary in its 
dealings with the South African mil- 
itary and police, therefore, I support 
this resolution.” 

Having a director of a major corpo- 
ration side with such a resolution is 
almost unprecedented, and our reso- 
lution had even broader support. The 
University of California, for the first 


time was supporting a proxy resolu- 
tion. Even traditionally conservative 
schools like Stanford announced their 
support. Gov. Jerry Brown had threat- 
ened two days earlier to encourage 
divestment of all state university stock 
should GM refuse to change its policy. 

Murphy reiterated his concern 
about antagonizing the South Afri- 
can government. A nun responded, 
“Who comes first for GM, the blacks 
or the apartheid regime? GM says it 
abhors violence, yet it directly sup- 
ports the forces of violence.” 

Tim Smith added,” Exxon, Burroughs 
and Control Data have all cut their 
sales to the government and they 
haven't been sent packing.” He closed 
with the gross understatement that 
the GM management appeared to be 
suffering from “a real credibility gap.” 

Murphy closed with a statement 
praising the “enormous progress 
economically and socially for blacks” 
that occurred between his trip there 
six years ago and his return visit the 
month before. After a closing state- 
ment from Lubetkin, lauding GM’s 
role in South Africa but calling for an 
end to the sales, the question went up 
for a vote. We got 2.98% 

One proxy holder, who had opposed 
the withdrawal motion but supported 
our resolution, said that the closeness 
of the vote showed “how assinine it is 
for colleges and universities to sell 
their stock, since they could have 
been here today otherwise.” Indeed, 
had one or two institutions not di- 
vested their GM stock at this point, 
our motion would have “gone over 
the top” and could have been re- 
introduced next year. Yet there is 
serious question as to how much 
good that would have done, either. 

Despite the failure to reach the 3% 
mark, Tim Smith was pleased. “It’s 
been a really good day. Our spokes- 
people were really good and they had 
to be responded to. Management had 
to talk about it for a whole hour, 
which they did not want to do.” 

Iam normally a real optimist; one 
who can find hope and direction in 
even the most seemingly insignifi- 
cant political statement. Yet I felt an 
uncharacteristic sense of futility in 
challenging corporate America within 
its own chambers by its own rules. 
Such games perpetuate the myths 
that corporate capitalism can be demo- 
cratic, that corporate directors are 
concerned about the common stock- 
holder and that an American citizen 
under the present system can be part 
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of decisions with economic impor- 
tance. Until pressure comes to change 
that system, whether through 
largely symbolic actions such as di- 
vestment or through more militant 
direct challenges to corporate power, 
there is little hope of forcing corpora- 
tions out of South Africa—and even 
less hope for bringing about any real 
change in American society. 


Stephen Zunes is a political organizer and 
free-lance journalist living in Philadelphia. 


Replacement position 
Assistant Executive Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association 
The incumbent will share responsibil- 

ity with the executive director for further- 
ing alumni understanding and support 
for the College and its development and 
for devising ways to increase the Alumni 
Association’s effectiveness in serving the 
College and its alumni constituency, and 
will perform the following specific duties: 

1. Work with campus resource people 
for administering the Association’s pro- 
grams incareer counseling, Winter Term, 
admissions and extended education. 

2. Organize and implement meetings of 
the career counseling advisory committee 
of the Alumni Board. 

3. Plan and implement alumni career 
counseling conferences. 

4. Aid in the planning and implement- 
ing of campus alumni events such as 
Homecoming, Commencement/Reunion 
and programs of extended education. 

5. Serve as recording secretary to the 
Alumni Board and its committees; gener- 
ate materials to keep the board and its 
committees informed. 

6. Handle routine office correspondence, 
particularly as it relates to recent alumni 
and alumni involvement on campus. 

7. Plan and implement programs that 
will help students become aware of their 
future role as alumni. 

Qualifications include a Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Oberlin College, preferably 
within the last eight years; minimum of 
two years administrative experience; abil- 
ity to communicate effectively in writing 
and speech; ability to work with wide vari- 
ety of constituents with varying points of 
view; ability to motivate and facilitate 
volunteers; ability to design and imple- 
ment programs. Must have flexible per- 
sonal schedule to allow for weekend and 
evening duties. Two year commitment 
expected. 

Submit resumes by May 15, 1980, to 
Midge Brittingham, Alumni Association, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. The position is to be 
filled by July 1, 1980 at an annual salary 
rate of $13,800 or higher, depending on 
experience. 
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Sports 


by Francie Bobbe ‘75 
Sports Information Director 


he men’s basketball team ended 
T the ’70’s by getting off to one of 

the best starts in a decade that 
began with and saw one other Ohio 
Conference championship for Ober- 
lin. Whether or not the ’80’s will open 
so successfully remains to be seen, 
but seventh-year head coach Pat Penn 
was expecting the Yeomen to be “in 
the thick of things.” 

Before breaking for finals and the 
holidays, Oberlin had a 5-0 record, 
including one OAC victory. Defen- 
sively, the Yeomen held their oppo- 
nents to an average of only 56 points 
per game, best in the conference and 
third in the nation among NCAA 
Division III schools. 

Oberlin’s fifth win came against 
Heidelberg. Under Coach Penn the 
Yeomen had never won their first 
conference game of the season; and 
contests against the Student Princes 
had, more often than not, been very 
close, with one- or two-point spreads. 

Displaying poise on offense and on 
defense, Oberlin beat the Princes 67- 
57. Working patiently toward the 
good shot, the Obies hit 30 for 50 
from the field (60%). 5’11” guard, 
D’Andre Stinnette, a senior psycho- 
biology major, made 8 field goals and 
6 free throws for 22 points, the game 
and team high. Kevin Chapital, a 6’6” 
forward majoring in physical educa- 
tion, had 15 points and 9 rebounds. 

After vacation, the Yeomen were a 
little the worse for lack of wear but 
they did extend their winning streak 
to 6-0 in the first round of Franklin 
College’s Goal Tenders Classic. In the 
championship game, against their 


Division II Hoosier hosts, Oberlin 
was handed its first loss 88-71. 

With three games in on the new 
year, the Yeomen’s record stood at 
7-3,and 2-1 inthe OAC. They dropped 
the first one to Washington and Jef- 
ferson in overtime 66-65. 

On Jan. 5 Oberlin played host to 
Ohio Northern. The Yeomen had 
maintained first-place (59.6) in the 
OAC for team defense. The Polar 
Bears ranked first in offense (89.2). 
Even more impressive was their 
average scoring margin of 22.3 points. 

Oberlin kept the edge through much 
of the first half, their largest lead, 
12-6, coming at 12:30. With 7:24 
remaining ONU went ahead, 20-18, 
and led at the half 32-27. 

The Yeomen battled back in the 
second half, and at 15:18 Terry Stal- 
lings, a 6’5” sophomore center (eco- 
nomics major), hit a jump shot that 
put Oberlin up 37-36. The Bears 
refused to hibernate however, build- 
ing a 55-48 lead by 5:13. 

The Yeomen kept Northern scor- 
ing in check during the final two 
minutes. With two seconds left 
Stinnette scored, bringing Oberlin 
within 2 points of tying; the final 
score, as time ran out, was 61-59. 

The third game of the new year 
was again very close, and again the 
Yeomen defense held down another 
OAC offensive power. This time 
Oberlin came out on top, defeating 
Capital 54-52. 

Though Oberlin led at the half 24- 
21, the Yeomen had not taken over 
the lead until 3:45, on a jumper by 
Stinnette. They only gave it up once 
in the second period at 11:38, 34-33. 
Stinnette and Stallings were high 
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scorers for Oberlin, with 17 and 12 
respectively. Stallings came away with 
the high rebounding mark (9) for the 
first time in the season. 

A pre-game highlight for Oberlin 
was provided by Ernie Mackay, a 
member of last year’s Yeoman squad. 
The former letterman, who still com- 
petes in AAU basketball, is working 
for Western Electric in Columbus. 
Mackay computer programmeda long 
sign, in large script, that read: “Go 
Obie! Parteh’ on Capital, Remember... 
You've got to attack the booty from 
the rear. Crusaders.... Born ?, Died 
1-9-80.” Playing away in Columbus 
(Pat Penn’s and assistant Jim Sullin- 
gers hometown), Oberlin put out a 
good performance for their supporters: 
alumni, parents and friends. 

With the remainder of the season 
devoted to conference competition, 
the Yeomen had their work cut out 
for them. Stinnette was leading scorer, 
averaging 18.5 per game. Fourth- 
year starter Jonathan Williams was 
close behind with 15.6. He was also 
second in rebounding witha 7.2 aver- 
age. Chapital, the tallest man on the 
squad, was top rebounder and second 
in the conference with a 9.3 average. 
All three are captains. 

Two other regular starters are soph- 
omores: Perry Williams, Jonathan’s 
brother, who plays guard along with 
Stinnette, and Stallings at center. 
Depthwise, the Yeomen call on seniors 
Eric Stinson, a 6’5” forward, Steven 
Gordon, a 6’2” center, sophomore 
Steve Woodring, 6’ and a guard, and 
freshman Abe Johnson, a 6’2” guard. 

Oberlin finished 5th in the OAC 
last year, gathering an 8-5 record; 
their 7-4 regular conference game 
record was the best thus far under 
coach Penn. Overall the Yeomen went 
14-11. 


Men’s swimming 
The men’s swim team, though off to 
an 0-2 start, should find itself a defi- 
nite conference contender by the end 
of the season. 

After a dismal dunking at Grove 
City in the team’s first dual meet, 
Oberlin won the OAC Relays at Ohio 
Wesleyan. It was the second year ina 
row for the Yeomen, but this season 
they shared the first-place spot with 
Wooster, each posting 124 points. 

Yeomen Doug Walker, Steven 
Ringelberg and Mitch Szatrowski won 
the 300 backstroke at the Relays with 
a time of 2:59.0. Walker, a sopho- 
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more, made All-American in ’78-79, 
finishing 5th in the NCAA for the 
200 backstroke. Szatrowski, also a 
sophomore, who swims freestyle and 
backstroke qualified for nationals last 
year. 

Oberlin won two other relays and 
the required diving. Szatrowski, 
freshman Peter Lavoy, junior J. 
Houston White and freshman Mike 
Stokes took the 200 free in 1:22.4. 
Gareol Jim Petersen, Walker and 
junior Larry Christen won the 300 
individual medley with a time of 
3:00.2:; 

‘The return of senior Sam Berten- 
thal, who'd spent first semester work- 
ing on a kibbutz in Israel, increased 
the Yeomen’s diving squad to two. 
Over the past three seasons, Berten- 
thal has been one of the OAC’s best 
divers and among the top 30 in the 
NCAA. He and sophomore Ted 
Cooper, consistently improving with 
experience, gathered 266.4 points at 
the OWU meet. 

Three days after tying the Scots, 
the Yeomen went to Wooster for 
their first conference dual meet of 
the season. As it had last year, the 
win came down to the final 400 free 
relay. Though they had taken 8 firsts 
through 12 events and led 55-51, the 
Scots finished 1.3 seconds ahead, win- 
ning the race and the meet. 

The Yeomen were 7-2 overall in 
‘78-79, finishing third after Kenyon 
and Wooster. 


Stinnette (left) and the other Yeomen in the 
victory over Wilberforce. Photos by Michael 
Eder ‘83. 


Women’s basketball 

The women’s basketball team opened 
its current season with the playing of 
the 73rd annual Yale-Princeton game. 
The varsity went on to win one and 
lose one in intercollegiate competi- 
tion, and thereby started the new 
decade on an even note. 

Y-P captains this year were senior 
Linda Rapp, for the Bulldogs, and jun- 
ior Rae-Myra Hilliard, for the Tigers. 
The Yale all-stars led 20-15 at the 
half, and won the game 36-32, though 
not without a good deal of fight from 
the Tigers. Bulldog Cathy Zack, a5’11” 


The second annual women’s alumnae basket- 


ball game will be held March 2 at 1:00 p.m. 
in Philips Gym. We need to make up for last 
year's defeat. Contact Francie Bobbe, Philips 
P.E. Center, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


junior center, had the game high for 
scoring and for rebounding with 13 
points and 25 rebounds respectively. 
She was followed by teammate 
Michele Brot, a5’6” sophomore guard, 
11 points, and Hilliard, 10. Sopho- 
more Susi Von Gierke led Princeton 
in rebounds with 13. 

The Yeowomen’s first regular game 
of the season was barely a contest, 
the team trouncing Notre Dame 
(that’s Cleveland, not South Bend) 
87-27. Yet, every Oberlinian had a 
chance to play, and, in fact, each one 
scored. Junior Julia Thompson, a 5/11” 


Yale-Princeton action. 
Photo by Hilary Greenberger ‘81. 


returning starter, had 20 points, hit- 
ting 10 for 15 from the field. Zack 
sank 7 for 9 field goals, and Brot shot 
5 for 10. Thompson’s 16 rebounds 
topped the list for Oberlin. 

If getting taped on a cadaver cart 
before their second game at Case 
Reserve unsettled the Yeohoopsters, 
it certainly didn’t show the first half 
of the game. Oberlin, which had taken 
over the lead on a shot by co-captain 
Hilliard at 14:53, was ahead 23-20. 
Having scored 5 free throws during 
the half, the Yeowomen missed eight 
Opportunities in the second period, 
one of the factors that contributed 
to their narrow 45-43 downfall. Both 
of Oberlin’s leading scorers outdid 
Case’s; Zack totaled 17 points and 
Thompson had 12. 

With the return of head coach Ruth 
Brunner, who was on sabbatical last 
year, the team hopes to improve its 
5-9 record of ’78-79. 


Baseball seminar 
Former professional baseball players 
Dick Groat and Jerry Lynch will con- 
duct aseminar with the baseball team 
Feb. 11-12. Topics on the agenda 
include strategy, hitting, infield and 
outfield play. 

“It is quite an honor to have two 
such distinguished athletes visit 
Oberlin and address our varsity base- 
ball team,” stated new coach Bill 
McAdams. “I am sure that many 
benefits will be derived.” 

Dick Groat spent ten of his 15 
years in pro ball with the Pittsburgh 
Pirates (1952-1962). He was named 
the National League’s most valuable 
player in 1960, after he led the league 
in hitting. In the 1961 season the 
Pirates won the World Series. 

Though Jerry Lynch also played for 
the Pirates (1954-56, 1964-66), he 
spent most of his 12-year career ina 
Cincinnati uniform. Lynch still holds 
the record for most pinch-hit home 
runs (18). He is third in total hits 
behind Manny Mota and Smoky 
Burgess. 

The appearances of Groat and 
Lynch were made possible by G. 
Kenneth (Dutch) Mytinger ‘38. A 
member of the Heisman Club, which 
is sponsoring the event, Mytinger 
starred in baseball, basketball and 
football at Oberlin. 


SHORT TAKES by Michael Meltsner’57. 
Random House. $8.95. In this, the author’s 
first novel, the protagonist, Jeremy, is a 
liberal New York City poverty lawyer and 
law professor who, on the verge of middle 
age, looks over his past in order to decide 
what his future must be. He experiences 
unsettling, unpredictable encounters with 
the hard-edged realities of his personal 
life, his often baffling experiences with 
the system of American legal justice and 
with the daily confrontations of a hectic 
existence in New York City. 

Jeremy is being pulled in all directions. 
He is up for a federal judgeship while 
being wooed by a powerful friend in the 
White House. He is also being interviewed 
for a position as law dean of Golden Fields 
(described as a “post-Watergate law 
school”) where he must present his philo- 
sophy of jurisprudence “between mouth- 
fuls of fruit salad and sprouts.” 

The “short takes” of the title refer to 
Jeremy's sharp reminiscences of the peo- 
ple and events that have shaped his out- 
look and contributed to his current con- 
fusion. Meltsner creates scenes of Jeremy's 
past during his West Side youth spent 
amid ethnic gangs, in rural Mississippi 
during the heyday of the civil rights 
movement, at chi-chi New York cocktail 
parties, in relationships with lovers, batt- 
ling the red tape of City Hall, defending 
death row inmates and even witnessing 
the execution of Gary Gilmore. Torn 
between alternatives, Jeremy’s memories 
eventually lead him toa decision. Meltsner 
is dean of the Northeastern U. School of 
Law. Until 1970 he served as first assist- 
ant counsel of the NAACP Legal Defense 
Fund and then became a professor of law 
at Columbia. He is the author of Cruel and 
Unusual: The Supreme Court and Capital Pun- 
ishment. He lives in Cambridge with his 
wife, Heli, and two daughters. 
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DICCIONARIO DE SEUDONIMOS 
LITERARIOS ESPANOLES (Dictionary 
of Spanish Literary Pseudonyms) by Paul 
P. Rogers and Felipe A. Lapuente. Madrid: 
Ediciones Gredos, 1977. 610 pp. In a 
review written in Spanish, Boyd G. Car- 
ter of Texas Tech Univ. says the book has 
become a bibliographical landmark of in- 
comparable usefulness, destined to fulfill 
a permanent service to the study of His- 
panic letters. The review, translated from 
the March 1979 issue of Hispania by Daniel 
Gershenson ’81 and Mohamed S. Has- 
kouri ‘80, relates the origins of the book: 
Prof. Rogers began collecting pseudonyms 
during the ‘40’s when he was teaching at 
Oberlin. In 1967 he went to U. Missouri 
as visiting professor and met Spanish 
scholar Lapuente, who was thereupon 
invited to collaborate with Prof. Rogers. 

In the Introduction, the history, orig- 
ins, examples and applications of pseudo- 
nyms are discussed. More than half a mil- 
lion pages, encyclopedias, literary histories 
and thousands of book lists and cata- 
logues were investigated by the authors. 
All references are alphabetically arranged 
with titles and cross-references included 
whenever necessary. The work contains 
11,500 identified pseudonyms and 475 
unidentified ones. The book also contains 
a selected bibliography and an onomasti- 
cal index. Rogers is emeritus professor of 
Spanish. 


CHICAGO INTERIORS: Views of a 
Splendid World, by David Lowe ‘55. Con- 
temporary Books Inc. $25. Leads the 
reader through the doors of Chicago’s 
beautiful restaurants and impressive hot- 
els, its sumptuous residences and exclu- 
sive clubs, its powerful train stations and 
chic night spots. Included is the post-fire 
Palmer House, the La Salle Hotel’s roof 
garden, Astor Street’s Court of the Golden 
Hand when it was a private house, the 
South Shore Country Club in its heyday, 
and old Washington Park race track. Lowe 
discusses the importance of the interior 
as a sign of the times and details some of 
the changing styles that have swept over 
Chicago. There are 250 rare illustrations, 
many reproduced for the first time. Lowe 
is the author of Lost Chicago and The Great 
Chicago Fire and a book of postcard views of 
old Chicago. He has recently completed a 
novel. 
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Again in print 

The third edition, revised, of The Mind 
of the Middle Ages by Frederick B. Artz 
‘16, ‘66h, emeritus professor of his- 
tory, has been published by Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 5801 S. Ellis 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60637. Price is $15 
(cloth), $6.50 (paperback). 

First published by Knopf, N.Y., in 
December 1952, the book introduces 
the reader to the history of medieval 
thought from 200 to 1500 A.D. The 
second edition was published by Knopf 
in 1954 with the original text enlarged, 
especially in the field of philosophy. 
The third edition, containing anumber 
of additions and minor changes, was 
published by Knopf in 1958. 


Historian’s Notebook 

(The following item is reprinted from 
the Nov. 8, 1979, edition of the Ober- 
lin News-Tribune.) 


by Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53 


Professor of History 


Frederick B. Artz is the most distin- 
guished scholar ever to teach history 
at Oberlin College; indeed, he is one 
of the two Oberlin professors to be 
listed in Who's Who in the World. (The 
other is George Scott, professor of 
biology.) Artz joined the faculty in 
1924, specializing in European intel- 
lectual and political history. A prolific 
author, he achieved a reputation 
spanning two continents long before 
his retirement in 1962. 

He is also a great collector of books 
and antiques. In 1940 he arranged for 
the building of this Cape Cod cottage 
at 157 N. Professor St. to make a 
home for himself, his collections, and 
his close friend, Psychology Prof. 
Raymond Stetson ‘93, now deceased. 


Architect William Hoskins Brown, 
now deceased and then instructor in 
fine arts, collaborated with Artz in 
the design of the house, Artz provid- 
ing sketched plans and Brown devel- 
oping the final drawings and blue- 
prints. Brown had acquired a reputa- 
tion as a proponent of architectural 
modernism on the strength of his 
designs for the houses that had just 
been built for Raymond Cerf at 373 
Edgemere Place and William H. Sea- 
man ‘24 at 158 S. Prospect. He later 
recalled that mutual friends wondered 
how he would adapt to Artz’s more 
traditional tastes: “what would happen 
when an irresistible force met an 
immovable object?” In fact the col- 
laboration was smooth and creative, 
owing in part, as Brown remembered 
it, to the mediating skills of Prof. 
Stetson, who told him, “Make it work, 
make it comfortable, detail it well, 
and let any stylistic or non-stylistic 
chips fall where they may.” 

Artz made the major design deci- 
sions, and they worked. The large liv- 
ing room, lined with built-in book- 
cases, with a floor-to-ceiling window 
looking out on a rear terrace, has 
been called the most beautiful room 
in Oberlin. Much of Artz’s 14,000 
volume private library—the largest 
in town—fills this room. There are 
books in every other room in the 
house except the kitchen and dining 
room. The latter is elegantly finished 
and decorated with antiques. Gradu- 
ates of Artz’s courses numbering in 
the thousands will long remember his 
splendid Sunday morning breakfast 
receptions in this room. 

Musing over his career witha recent 
visitor to his home, Prof. Artz re- 
marked, “I’ve written 11 books, but 
this house is my finest publication.” 
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emorial minutes 


Lawrence E. Cole ‘18 
Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
1897-1979 


awrence E. Cole first arrived on 

the Oberlin scene as a transfer 

student from Case University in 
the fall of 1915. He interrupted his 
undergraduate career to serve in the 
medical department of the U.S. Army 
in France during World War I but 
returned to Oberlin after the war and 
completed the A.B. in 1920. He earned 
the M.A. from Michigan in 1922 and 
the Ph.D. from Columbia in 1929. He 
joined the Oberlin faculty in 1922 to 
begin a career of distinguished ser- 
vice to Oberlin covering a span of 42 
years. 

The heavy student demand for his 
courses was testimony to his skillasa 
stimulating lecturer and teacher, and 
the many hours he spent counseling 
troubled students was testimony to 
his deep concern for their total devel- 
opment. His perennial election to the 
various faculty councils and commit- 
tees was testimony to the esteem in 
which he was held by his colleagues. 
He held membership in the American 
Psychological Association, the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and Sigma XI—all of them 
reflecting his concern for psychology 
as a discipline to be studied and 
researched. His membership in the 
American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
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tion reflected his equal concern for 
the application of psychological in- 
sights and findings to the practical 
problems of living. This combination 
of interests led to his being much in 
demand as a speaker both at confer- 
ences and scientific meetings and at 
meetings of aless professional nature. 

During his tenure at Oberlin Col- 
lege he published articles in the Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, the Journal of 
General Psychology and Genetic Psychology 
Monographs; he personally translated 
and had published the first English 
translations of two of French psychi- 
atrist Pierre Janet’s classic works, De 
L’Angoisse a L'Extase and Etat Mental des 
Hysteriques; he authored a definitive 
text in introductory psychology, 
Human Behavior, and was co-author of 
a second text, Educational Psychology. 
His stature in his profession was fit- 
tingly recognized by his listings in 
Who's Who in America and Who's Who in 
American Men of Science. 

His enjoyment in his teaching and 
intellectual pursuits was matched by 
his enjoyment in interaction with 
people in all walks of life. He was a 
dedicated family man and he always 
looked forward eagerly to the sum- 
mers they spent together at their cot- 
tage on Walloon Lake in Northern 
Michigan. 

In Chapel Hill, N.C., after his re- 
tirement he continued to study and 
write and in 1970 he published another 
book, Understanding Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy. He also involved himself in public 
service, he had a flower garden that 
was the envy of the Chapel Hill 
Garden Club, and, in his own words, 
he “joined everything that moved.” 

In 1975 he was called back to Ober- 
lin to receive the Alumni Medal for 
Distinguished Service to Oberlin 
College. 

His joyous, productive, full life left 
an indelible imprint on his college and 
his profession. 


Memorial minute by Robert E. Dixon ‘37, 
professor emeritus of psychology, adopted by 
the General Faculty of Oberlin College Nov. 
20, 1979, 


Arthur Dann 
Professor Emeritus of Pianoforte 
1913-1979 


he prodigious quality of Arthur 

Dann’s musical talent was evi- 

dent from early childhood: he 
seemed to have been endowed by 
nature with an innate and brilliant 
virtuosity for the piano. His astonish- 
ing facility was so taken for granted 
by most of us that he sometimes 
complained to friends that he, too, 
labored mightily upon certain techni- 
cal details. 

His parents, both musicians, rec- 
ognized and nurtured his extraordi- 
nary talent. At age 6 he began piano 
study with Newton Swift, a student 
of Leschetizsky; at age 10 he per- 
formed the Beethoven Piano Con- 
certo in C major with the Worcester 
(Mass.) Symphony Orchestra. He 
continued his studies of harmony, 
composition and piano with his father 
and Mr. Swift until the age of 16, 
when, on audition, he was granted a 
full scholarship covering the complete 
four-year course given at the David 
Mannes Music School in New York 
City. He graduated in 1933 with an 
artist’s and teacher’s diploma, and 
extended his stay at the Mannes 
School for a year of graduate work 
with emphasis on ensemble, compo- 
sition and piano. He began teaching 
independently and by the time he 
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joined the Conservatory faculty in 
1937, at age 23, he was already an 
established pianist and teacher in New 
York. 

Arthur Dann was a professional's 
professional—a musician’s musician. 
He was a phenomenal sight-reader 
and had quite extraordinary gifts for 
transposition and improvisation. He 
was equally adept as piano soloist, 
accompanist or ensemble player. 
These functions included an area rel- 
atively untouched by serious musi- 
cians of his era: jazz and jazz improvi- 
sation. His jazz improvisations havea 
unique quality because they show the 
same Classical discipline and restraint 
that he exhibited in playing Mozart 
sonatas. 

For almost 40 years he was one of 
the most active and versatile per- 
formers in our Oberlin community. 
His performances encompassed a broad 
spectrum of the musical repertoire, 
but he had a special love and affinity 
for the music of Frederic Chopin. He 
had an expert knowledge of the often 
baffling and contradictory editions of 
Chopin’s compositions. His playing 
of Chopin manifested one of the fun- 
damental tenets of his teaching: he 
projected the singing tone, the lyrical 
qualities of the piano. He was fasci- 
nated with the subtleties of Chopin’s 
style—the rhythmical and harmonic 
counterpoints which lie beneath the 
surface of the composer’s ornamental 
style—and he projected these intri- 
cacies with great refinement and eclat. 

He served the Oberlin College 
Conservatory for 42 years and was 
totally dedicated to one of its funda- 
mental aims: the education of musi- 
cians in a liberal arts environment. 
He was devoted to his students and 
he encouraged them to broaden their 
intellectual and musical horizons; 
above all, his very flexible pedagogi- 
cal method included the freedom to 
discover their own fields of concen- 
tration. It is no accident that some of 
our finest young scholars, both musi- 
cal and academic, emerged from 
Arthur Dann’s studio. 

He was a man of integrity and sub- 
stance. He had an aura of gentility: a 
presence which radiated his qualities 
of graciousness and civility. We may 
take comfort in the knowledge that 
his spirit will continue to live in the 
minds and hearts of his family, his 
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students, his colleagues and his many 
friends. 


Memorial minute by Richard Murphy, pro- 
fessor emeritus of music history, adopted by 
the General Faculty of Oberlin College Nov. 
20,1979. 


John Herbert Nichols ‘11 
Professor Emeritus 
of Physical Education 
1890-1979 


ohn Herbert Nichols spent most 

of his early years in Marietta, 

Ohio, where he developed his 
love of sports and the out-of-doors. 
Many carefree hours were spent 
swimming in the Ohio and Muskin- 
gum rivers and watching the athletes 
practice at Marietta College. The 
young Herb Nichols soon became so 
proficient at sports that he actually 
played for the Marietta College bas- 
ketball and football teams while still a 
high school student at Marietta Acad- 
emy. 

When he reached college age, his 
father sent him to his own alma 
mater—Oberlin—where Herb’s love 
of play broadened into an understand- 
ing and respect for the educational 
value of sport participation. Sports- 
manship, respect for opponents, gra- 
cious winning and losing with dignity 
were no mere words to him. The 
preachings of his minister father were 
lived by the younger Nichols on the 
athletic field. 

Never one to be inactive, he was 
the quarterback of the varsity foot- 
ball team, captain of the basketball 
team and captain of the baseball team 
where he played shortstop and pitch- 


ed. After graduating, he remained at 
Oberlin with a faculty appointment 
to coach and teach physical education 
classes. This year of practical expe- 
rience was enough to convince: him 
that physical education would be his 
chosen profession. 

Like most physical educators of this 
period, Nick enrolled in medical school 
(Chicago). There he met Amos Alonzo 
Stagg and earned pocket money by 
officiating at scrimmages for the 
powerful Chicago football team. His 
understanding of the game and his 
fair and honest decisions enabled him 
to move to the most difficult assign- 
ments in the Big Ten Athletic Con- 
ference. He continued his lifelong 
commitment to camping and direct- 
ing the summer activities at Camp 
Pemigewassett in New Hampshire. 

Upon completion of his studies at 
Rush Medical School in 1916, J.H. 
Nichols, M.D., was named head of 
physical education and medical ex- 
aminer at Ohio State. There he in- 
troduced new ideas and innovative 
programs that later became the stand- 
ard throughout the profession. 

The growing size of Ohio State, 
the loss of close relationships with 
students and above all the growing 
commercialism in intercollegiate ath- 
letics at Ohio State, made the decision 
to return to Oberlin in 1929 an easy 
one. Doc Nick served Oberlin 26 
years, first as director of intramurals 
(1929-35), second as director of ath- 
letics (1935-55) and finally as Ober- 
lin’s first combined director of athlet- 
ics and chairman of physical education 
(1953-55). 

As director of intramurals, Doc 
Nick inaugurated one of the finest 
student managerial systems in the 
country. His annual intramural festi- 
val, complete with band concert, be- 
came one of the high points of the 
collegiate year. As director of athlet- 
ics, he remained a steadfast advocate 
of athletics for the masses rather 
than the few. Commercialism was 
kept in check by his insistence that 
athletics be financed out of the regu- 
lar college budget, by carefully con- 
trolling recruiting and denying athletic 
scholarships. 

It was fitting that Herb Nichols 
ended his career as Oberlin’s first 
combined director of athletics and 
physical education. He understood, 
appreciated and sold Oberlin on the 
inter-relationship of physical educa- 
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tion, intramurals and intercollegiate 
athletics. As president of the Society 
of Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges, he used these words: 

“Physical education is the broad 
foundation for developing skills and 
interest; intramurals offer to all the 
chance to use these skills in competi- 
tive activities, and intercollegiates are 
the peak of this athletic pyramid, giv- 
ing the superior few the opportunity 
for the keenest type of competition.” 

Doc Nick also kept the lines of 
communication open between the 
physical education department and 
the rest of the academic community. 
He lived and promoted mind-body 
harmony at Oberlin College, in the 
Ohio Athletic Conference and nation- 
ally. 

Oberlin has lost one of its most 
respected and beloved educators. His 
influence lives on among all those 
who have had the pleasure of know- 
ing John Herbert Nichols. 


Memorial minute by Fredrick D. Shults ‘54, 
associate professor of physical education, 
approved by the General Faculty of Oberlin 
College Dec. 18, 1979. 


L oo as 


Dorothy Day Gates ‘15k (left) helps her 
cousin, Helen M. Wright ‘02, celebrate her 
100th birthday Dec. 7. Miss Wright, who 
still is listed as president of her class, has 
lived at the Elyria Home since 1968. She 
retired in 1946 after more than 30 years of 
social work in Lorain, Washington, D.C., 
and Cleveland. Her father, the late G. 
Frederick Wright, a noted scientist and 
author, graduated from Oberlin in 1859 
and was professor of theology at Oberlin 
from 1881 to 1907. Her maternal great- 
grandfather, John Day, brought his family 
to the Western Reserve in 1816. 


Letters 


Ethics alone? 

Maybe it’s old-fashioned to figure that 
students are for studying and trustees for 
trusting, but I still believe that profit is 
the point of investment and individuals 
are the target of reform. 

Do the divestment-minded students 
really think the college can operate on 
ethics alone in these days when the finan- 
cial world is having such difficulty in its 
search for profits and stability? 

Maybe we need to look again at those 
railroad tracks on the Talcott lawn. They 
don’t remind me of the underground rail- 
road, because they seem to be grounded 
in gravel, going nowhere, and doomed to 
derailment. 

Margaret Moore Stouffer ‘43 
Pittsburgh 


Particular acknowledgements 

With becoming modesty the magazine’s 
recounting of its history of the Fall 1979 
issue fails to emphasize the high stand- 
ards maintained through the years. Na- 
tionally the magazine has been recog- 
nized as an outstanding alumni publication 
by organizations surveying the field of 
such publications. Phil Tear, during the 
past 13 years has continued the high 
standards set by his predecessors and has 
kept the magazine abreast of the times in 
content and format. 

Two of his predecessors, in my opinion, 
deserve particular acknowledgement. This 
is not to say that others do not, but Idraw 
only on my own evaluation. The two are 
Charles Mosher ‘28 and Mercedes Sin- 
gleton ‘26. 

Chuck Mosher assumed the editorship 
ona temporary basis. The temporary ran 
from 1942 to 1949. Those were the days 
in which the magazine and the Alumni 
Association were striving to be self sup- 
porting through gifts to the Alumni Fund. 
It is my understanding that Chuck served 
without remuneration, another of the 


ways in which he has given service to the 
college and to the Oberlin community. 
Mercedes served for 12 years. Her hus- 
band, Ralph ‘23, donated his time and tal- 
ent in aiding her. Salary for the editor 
in those days was strictly limited, but 
Mercedes gave full measure in service. 
However, many of us who came back to 
the campus remember her best for her 
charm and friendliness. At Homecoming, 
particularly, she was always on hand to 
greet those she knew, and with equal 
warmth, those she did not know. She 
might be described as Oberlin’s unofficial 
hostess during those years. 
William L. Mezger ‘38 
Dayton, Ohio 


Woops 

In the article about the magazine’s 75th 
birthday, you stated that there was no 
alumni secretary from 1941 until 1953. If 
this was so, I’ve lost several years of my 
life and so has Bob Keesey ‘48. 

I became alumni secretary on April 1, 
1942, and remained so until 1948 when I 
became assistant to the president. I re- 
signed that in 1953 and returned to the 
alumni office until 1955. Bob was in the 
alumni office from 1948 to 1953. 

One of the things I’m proudest about 
was that I persuaded Mercedes Singleton 
to take over the editorship. She did a great 
job. 

Tom Harris ‘33 
Haines City, Fla. 


The dates listed by Tom Harris are correct. The 
editor misunderstood the listing in the 1960 Regis- 
ter of Graduates and Former Students of Oberlin 
College. The article also might have stated that the 
hardest mistakes to avoid are the ones made by the 
editor, including his use of 1949 (four times) 
instead of 1954 as the date the magazine observed 
its 50th anniversary! In addition, the article said 
we are not setting type “in house.” The word should 
have been now. --Ed. 
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Losses in the Oberlin family 


Former faculty 


Sarah W. Fabio, Nov. 7 at Stanford University 
Hospital, Palo Alto, of cancer. She was asso- 
ciate professor in the Afro-American com- 
munity and student development (black stu- 
dies) program 1973-74. 

A noted writer and poet, she introduced 
black studies to Merritt College in Oakland and 
she taught black drama and organized a writ- 
er’s workshop in the black studies division of 
the ethnic studies department at Berkeley in 
the mid 1960's. She was known to many as “the 
mother of black studies.” 

Most recently she was professor of black 
studies at U. Wisconsin. 

She was born in 1928 in Nashville and 
received the A.B. from Fisk. In 1965 she 
received a master’s degree from San Francisco 
State. She had studied toward the Ph.D. at 
Iowa and had also taught at Indiana U., Cor- 
nell, U. Washington and U. California at San 
Diego. 

She leaves five children, eight grandchild- 
ren, two brothers and two sisters. Her mar- 
riage to Cyril Fabio ended in divorce. 


Former staff 


Sophia S. Mason, Aug. 3 in Westfield, Ind. She 
was the assistant director at May Cottage 
1939-40, director and dietician at Keep Cottage 
1940-50 and housekeeper at Thompson Cot- 
tage 1945-50. Mrs. Mason was born March 15, 
1885, in Cleveland. She taught at the Spencer- 
ian Business College in Cleveland before com- 
ing to Oberlin and worked as a private secre- 
tary for various firms. She was the widow of 
William A. Mason who died in 1914. Sole sur- 
vivors are asister, Mrs. Minnie S. Brow, anda 
grandniece, Mrs. Fred Micklow, both of West- 
field. 


Academy 


Warren D. Haise, Oct. 5 at the Moravian Villa, 
Milan, Ohio. He lived in Florence, Ohio, most 
of his life and had been a farmer. He attended 
the Academy from 1908-10 and later studied at 
Ohio State. He was the son of George I. 
(Academy 1869-71) and the brother of Win- 
ifred English ‘03 and Louisa Sikes ’97. 


1912 


Marion McDowell McCray, Aug. 15 in Manor 
Care Nursing Home, Largo, Md. She had lived 
in the D.C. area since 1938 and taught piano 
and organ students at her former home in 
Cheverly until 1972. Earlier she taught at the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Conservatory. She was a 
founding member of Cheverly Community 
Church, a predecessor of Cheverly United 
Methodist Church. 

Mrs. McCray was born in Jamestown, Pa., 
and she attended the Academy and Conserva- 
tory 1908-10 and the College 1909-10. She was 
the widow of Lou McCray. She leaves two 
sons, five grandchildren and seven great- 
grandchildren. 
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Lillian Tuthill Matson, Oct. 17 in Washington, 
D.C. Born Dec. 17, 1888, in Aquebogue, N.Y., 
she received the B.A. from Berea College in 
1910 and the A.M. from Oberlin. In 1918 she 
was married to Carlton K. Matson ‘15, now 
deceased. They were divorced in 1935. She 
taught English at Bethany College, Topeka, 
Kan., Stamford (Conn.) High School, Cleve- 
land Central High School and Cleveland Col- 
lege. She taught at Buffalo U. for two years 
before going to Geneva, Switzerland, for 
graduate study. She later taught at the Jr. Col- 
lege of Commerce in New Haven, Conn., and 
was manager of the Montgomery Farm 
Women’s Cooperative Market in Maryland in 
the late 1950's. She leaves a daughter, Eliza- 
beth Heck. Her brother, Tracy ‘12, is deceased. 


Edith Crockett Overhuls, Nov. 7 in Woodville, 
Ohio. Born Jan. 9, 1885, in Grelton, Ohio, she 
was a daughter of Mary Wheaton Crockett 
(1885-87). Mrs. Overhuls taught botany and 
physiography in Medina, Ney and Grelton for 
eight years. Her first husband, Raymond Krohn, 
died in 1926. Her second husband, Paul Over- 
huls whom she married in 1928, died in 1950. 
After his death, Mrs. Overhuls moved from 
Grelton to Toledo to care for her older sister, 
Alice Kinsey ‘08 who died in 1954. Mrs. Over- 
huls leaves daughters Lois Ingle and Marjorie 
Wilt and four grandchildren. Her sister Flora 
Quattrochi ‘14 died July 31. 


Lillian Longstaff Ritchey, Dec. 29, 1978. She 
was born in Huron, S.D., where she attended 
Huron College as a student in 1913-14 and 
then worked for 18 years as secretary to the 
president, registrar and assistant to the treas- 
urer. Her husband, Marion Ritchey, owned a 
music shop. She leaves a daughter, Margaret 
McDowell. 


1913 


Harry W. Colmery, Aug. 23 in Houston, where 
he was attending the national convention of 
the American Legion. An attorney since 1916, 
he was past national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion (1936-37) and principal author and 
witness of the presentation of the GI Bill of 
Rights to Congress. He was the first American 
Legionnaire to receive the organization's Dis- 
tinguished Service Award since the medal was 
first presented in 1921. The award, presented 
in 1975, recognized his work on behalf of 
veterans. 

Mr. Colmery was born Dec. 11, 1890, in 
Braddock, Pa. He was captain of the 1913 base- 
ball team and also played baseball while attend- 
ing Pitt Law School. He was an algebra and 
English instructor at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology until receiving his law degree from 
Pitt in 1916. He moved to Duchesne, Utah, 
where his former roommate, Laird Dean ‘13, 
and college friend, Glen Gray ‘10, were living 
and he began a private practice in law. 

He was a first lieutenant in the Army Air 
Force for two years, trained as a pursuit pilot 
and served as captain in the Army aviation 


reserve corps with full flying status for the 
next 20 years. 

He returned to Duchesne for a short time, 
married Minerva Hiserodt ‘14 and moved to 
Topeka, Kan., where he became a law partner 
with Laird’s father, Col. John S. 1880-82 
Academy, until 1926. He continued in private 
practice and was also president, general coun- 
sel and director of Pioneer National Life Insur- 
ance Co. He was alumni president of his class 
1958-63 and honorary marshal at his 50th 
Reunion at Oberlin. 

Mr. Colmery was an active member of the 
American Legion from its inception in 1919. 
He helped organize the Utah State department 
of the American Legion, was department com- 
mander of Kansas and a life member of the 
Legion’s National Executive Committee. He 
was a Fellow of the American Bar Foundation 
and former vice president of the Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Foundation. A deputy executive 
director for the chairman of the planning 
committee for the small plants corporation 
(1942-3) and special assistant to the U.S. high 
commissioner to the Philippines (1945-6), he 
was also active in community affairs. A direc- 
tor of the YMCA for 15 years, he was a former 
director of the Salvation Army and a member 
of numerous law organizations. He had been 
prominent in Republican politics since 1911. 

Mr. Colmery received the honorary LL.D. 
from Lincoln Memorial U. in Harrogate, Tenn., 
in 1946. 

He leaves his children, Sarah Martin, Mary 
Olander and Harry Jr., and five grandchildren. 
His wife died in 1956 and his brother, Mont- 
gomery S. ‘18, is also deceased. 


Gertrude Edwards Curtis, May 29 in San Fran- 
cisco, exactly three years after the death of her 
husband, Russell ‘13. She was born in Oberlin, 
Sept. 2, 1891, and was married in 1915. Her 
mother, the late Ella Crittenden Edwards, stu- 
died at the Conservatory 1877-80. 

She leaves son James, daughter Susan Engel, 
five grandchildren and two great-grandchil- 
dren. Daughter Sally died of leukemia in 1951 
and the Curtises adopted her daughter, now 
Susan Engel. 


Jerome Davis, Oct. 19 in Olney, Md. He was 
the founder, in 1953, and director of Promot- 
ing Enduring Peace, a non-profit religious and 
educational organization that reprints and dis- 
tributes articles on international affairs and 
sponsors educational trips to foreign coun- 
tries. Mr. Davis did much of the writing and 
lecturing for the organization. 

His interest in the world peace movement 
began in 1916 when he was appointed to the 
World’s Committee of the YMCA to supervise 
prisoner-of-war work in 29 camps in tsaristic 
Russia. He remained in Russia throughout the 
Revolution and became director of all YMCA 
work in Russia. His concern for the welfare of 
the Russian people and his dedication to the 
improvement of their living conditions became 
a lifelong point of controversy concerning his 
political allegiance. 

Mr. Davis returned to Russia numerous 
times. He was part of the Hoover relief mission 
to Russia. In 1926, he became the first Ameri- 
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can correspondent to interview Stalin. For 
many years, he led American groups to foreign 
countries to interview important government 
leaders. Under the Bureau of University Travel, 
he directed a group to Denmark and Sweden in 
1939 to study cooperatives and then went on to 
England, France, Germany, Poland, Romania, 
Hungary and the Soviet Union to confer with 
government leaders. 

Outspoken on international and domestic 
issues, Mr. Davis was associated with personal- 
ities and causes sometimes described as radical 
or leftwing. From 1925 to 1938 he was asso- 
ciate professor of practical philanthropy at 
Yale Divinity School. When his contract was 
not renewed, Mr. Davis charged that the uni- 
versity’s action was caused by his opinion on 
politics and economics. The university claimed 
it was for bugetary reasons and the AAUP 
backed the university. 

In 1939, the Saturday Evening Post printed an 
article written by Benjamin Stolberg portray- 
ing Mr. Davis as “a Communist and Stalinist 
who ran annual propaganda tours to the Soviet 
Mecca and later ran the American Federation 
of Teachers as a fellow-traveling agency of the 
Communist Party.” Mr. Davis sued Curtis 
Publishing Co. and Mr. Stolberg for slander, 
and won an $11,000 settlement. Meantime he 
was appointed staff member of the National 
Youth Administration, but the NYA director 
heard about the publicity surrounding Mr. 
Davis and cancelled the appointment. 

During WWII, Mr. Davis had charge of the 
YMCA P.O.W. recreation and culture program 
in Canada and from 1943 to 1945 he was a war 
correspondent in Europe and Asia. 

In 1953, he was labeled acommunist by Ben- 
jamin Gitlow before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Four years later, the 
American Legion in St. Petersburg, Fla., op- 
posed his invitation to speak at the Women’s 
Club, claiming he was a member of 60 com- 
munist-front organizations. His answer: “I am 
a firm believer in liberty, freedom and demo- 
cracy. 1am opposed to tyranny in any form.” 

Mr. Davis’ peace philosophy often resulted 
in accusations of allegiance to foreign coun- 
tries. In 1958 he said, “I believe we have been 
losing badly in our foreign policy largely because 
of our very foolish policies. The greatest need 
in the world today is peace but we cannot win 
this by concentrating on military strength. We 
have to win the peoples of Asia to our side by 
demonstrating to them that we have more to 
offer them than the communists ever can. 
Sooner or later the United States will have to 
embark ona positive program of peace instead 
of a negative policy of containment.” 

Mr. Davis was president of the American 
Federation of Teachers from 1936 to 1939, 
chairman of the legislative committee on jails 
for the State of Connecticut (1931-39) and 
president of the Eastern Sociological Society 
(1936-37). He taught at Dartmouth (1921-25) 
as assistant professor of sociology and later 
was a visiting professor at Hiram, U. Colorado 
and Fisk. He received the M.A. and Ph.D. from 
Columbia, the B.D. from Union and honorary 
degrees from Oberlin (D.D.), Hillsdale (LL.D.), 
Rollins (LL.D.) and Florida Southern (D.Litt.). 

From 1945 to 1957, Mr. Davis served two 
terms as alumni-elected trustee of Oberlin Col- 
lege. Prior to his election, he campaigned for 
election to this position. A circular sent to 
alumni in 1940, advocating his election, was 
followed by another circular, signed by 31 
alumni objecting to any organized solicitation 
of votes. Franklin Metcalf ‘13 said in the 
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November 1940 Alumni Magazine: “I don’t myself 
agree with everything that Jerome Davis has 
published or written or spoken over the radio, 
but I sincerely believe that we need more men 
of his calibre who have the backbone to say 
what they think in this free country of ours. 
Any attempt by any group to bridle free speech 
is against American traditions. I can see a real 
advantage in having some member of the 
Board of Trustees who might be considered to 
represent the left wing.” 

Mr. Davis was the author of many articles 
and books including Behind Soviet Power, The Rus- 
sian Immigrant, Peace, War and You, Labor Problems 
in America and Peace or World War III. 

Born Dec. 2, 1891, in Kyoto, Japan, he mar- 
ried Mildred Rood, a graduate of Hillsdale Col- 
lege. He leaves a son, William, and a sister, 
Helen Chandler. His brother, J]. Merle ‘99, and 
sisters Clara ’93 and Genevieve 97 are deceased. 
His three daughters are also deceased. 


N. Bly Franks, Aug. 10 in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Born Feb. 21, 1890, in Chatham, Ohio, she 
taught math at high schools in LaGrange, 
Toronto and Bucyrus, Ohio, 1916-19. For 16 
years, she taught in Cleveland high schools. 
She received the A.M. from Columbia in 1916. 
She was the daughter of Irene Dyer who 
attended the Academy 1884-85. Miss Franks 
leaves a brother. 


1914 


Sylvia Clisby Neal, June 23 at her home in 
Orchard Park, N.Y. Born Nov. 28, 1890, in 
Parker, S.D., she taught piano and cello at S. 
Dakota State College before her marriage in 
1917 to Munroe Neal ‘13. They moved to 
Bowmanville, Ontario, where he worked for 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber for 25 years. Mr. 
Neal died in 1978. Mrs. Neal leaves sons John 
and Munroe, Jr. and a sister, Florence Larson 
418; 


Flora Crockett Quattrocchi, July 31 in New 
York City’s St. Vincent’s Hospital. Born April 
27,1892,in Grelton, Ohio, she was a daughter 
of Malcolm and Mary (Wheaton 1875-77). 
Mrs. Quattrocchi attended the Academy 1909- 
11 and the College 1910-11. She went to the 
Thomas Normal Training School in Detroit to 
study art and later to NYU where she took 
private art training. 

She married Edmondo Quattrocchi, an Ital- 
ian sculptor, and together they created sculp- 
tures for the American cemeteries in France 
after WWI. While in France, Mrs. Quattrocchi 
opened the first school of modern art in Paris, 
the Academie Modern. She exhibited her art 
work in Europe and America and in 1937 was 
awarded the Bronze Medal from the French 
government for “an outstanding painting done 
by an American.” She also studied at the Sor- 
bonne and Louvre. 

Her sisters, Alice Kinsey ‘08 and Edith 
Overhuls ‘12 are deceased. 


Margaret Talbert Thorp, Aug. 20 at Friends- 
view Manor, Newberg, Ore. She had been a 
resident of Newberg for 17 years. Mrs. Thorp 
taught music at the Westtown School in West- 
town, Chester County, Pa., for 15 years. She 
was helpful in founding the music department 
there after returning from Moscow (Pennsyl- 
vania) in 1931, where she lived for several 
years with her husband, Arthur, an architect. 

She attended Oberlin 1910-11, the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory and the Juilliard School of 


Music. She moved from Westtown to Tucson, 
Ariz., in 1947 and taught music there until she 
retired in 1961. 

She leaves five grandchildren. 


1915 


E. Verna Post McCabe, June 10 in Wall Town- 
ship, Monmouth County, N.J. She was born 
Aug. 24, 1887, in Menominee, Mich. She 
retired in 1952 after 26 years as an accounting 
teacher at Curtis High School in New York 
City. She married Francis McCabe in 1915 and 
they were divorced three years later. Their 
son, Andrew, died at age 12. 


George W. Woodruff, Nov. 5 in LaGrange, 
Ohio, after a two-week illness. He was an 
independent insurance agent for 58 years. He 
had also been an accountant for B.F. Goodrich 
in Akron, a cashier for the Peoples Bank in 
LaGrange (1921-35) and a title examiner for 
the Cuyahoga Abstract, Co., Elyria branch 
(1941-58). He was a 50-year member of the 
board of Farmers Co-op and Supply Co. and a 
51-year member of the LaGrange Masonic 
Lodge. Born Oct. 10, 1891 in Richfield, Ohio, 
he leaves his wife, the former Frances Starr 
‘16, sons Starr and Robert ’47, four grandchild- 
ren, a great-granddaughter and his brother, 
Jay ‘18. 


1916 


J. Brackett Lewis, June 9. Born July 18, 1894, in 
Berkshire, Vt., he was the son of Robert E. 
Lewis who was general secretary of the Cleve- 
land YMCA 1909-29. “Brack” was retired as 
senior research analyst for the Library of Con- 
gress, defense research division. 

After his graduation he volunteered for ser- 
vice in the Army YMCA and was assigned to 
the “Y” hut at Fort Benjamin Harrison. In 
1917, he was sent to Russia to organize a 
morale-building program for the Red Army 
along the Russian front. He organized a recrea- 
tion center for soldiers in Petrograd. However, 
early in 1918, the Y was being openly attacked 
in the Central Soviet as blatant propaganda by 
capitalist America and Mr. Lewis was forced to 
escape through Finland to Sweden. In October 
of that year the War Department ruled that he 
should enter arctic Russia and assist in the 
morale of the allied and new Russian forces 
there. The next year (1919) he traveled to the 
most advanced Y station with a caravan of 60 
sledges and horses and 700 boxes of Y supplies 
for troops bound for the American front on the 
Vaga River. From 1921 to 1938 he was general 
secretary of the YMCA in Vladivostok, Siberia; 
Riga, Latvia and Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Continuing in foreign service, Mr. Lewis 
became executive secretary of the Masaryk 
Institute and the American Friends of Czecho- 
slovakia for three years and was the head of the 
Czech Radio Desk for the Office of War Infor- 
mation 1941-45. From 1945 to 1948 he was 
director of the American relief for Czechoslo- 
vakia under the National War Fund. 

Mr. Lewis was the author of Democracy in 
Czechoslovakia and co-author of Czechoslovakia: 
Twenty years of Independence, U. Calif. Press, 1941. 
He was also editor of “News of Czechoslova- 
kia,” a semi-monthly bulletin. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mila Stahlova, 
daughters Joan Johnson and Ann Leddick, 
brothers Neil ‘18 and Charles ‘26. Sisters Alice 
Turcotte ‘24 and Sarah Lowe ‘28 are deceased. 
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Dorothy Ann McAuley Lindsay, Feb. 20 in 
Mason City, lowa. She was born Nov. 9, 1892, 
in West Chicago, Ill. After receiving the A.B. 
and P.T. degrees from Oberlin, she taught 
physical training in public schools in Belfast, 
N.Y., fora year. She married James D. Lindsay, 
a livestock buyer for Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, and for seven years she worked as 
a clerk for the company. She leaves her hus- 
band and children William, John and Ruth. 


Jeannette M. Snow, July 4 in Cleveland after 
being a patient in a nursing home since 1962. 
She was aged 85. 

Miss Snow was born in the family home- 
stead in Brecksville and attended Oberlin for 
two years until she had to return home because 
of illness in the family. She later graduated 
from the Spencerian Commerical School and 
the Tucker School of Expression. She was a 
secretary at Western Reserve College until her 
retirement because of illness. She did research 
and writing for the Brecksville Historical 
Society. 

She leaves her sister, Dorcas. Their great- 
grandparents settled in Brecksville in 1835. 


1917 


Helen Ridge Barnette, Aug. 3 in Wilmington, 
Del., her residence since 1944. Born Jan. 26, 
1897, in Akron, Ohio, she attended the Con- 
servatory 1915-17 and Oberlin Kindergarten 
Training School 1916-17. She leaves her 
daughters, Mary Lou Berry, son William, seven 
grandchildren and a sister, Mrs. Luke Sewell. 
Her husband, Leroy, is deceased. 


Mabelle Endly Griswold, July 29 in St. Barba- 
ra’s Nursing Home in Monongah, W. Va. She 
was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. William C. 
Endly who attended the Academy 1874-76. 
She was the wife of E. Chauncy Griswold. She 
leaves a daughtér, Ann Hotchkiss ‘45, and sis- 
ters Zellah Sockman ‘12 and Juliette Endly ‘14. 
Mrs. Griswold studied organ at the Conserva- 
tory 1913-14. 


Winifred E. Hayes, June 25 in Dayton, Ohio. 
She was born Oct. 2, 1894, in Dollar Bay, Mich. 
An assistant treasurer for the First National 
Amortization Mortgage Co. in Cleveland in 
the 1920’s, she was involved in real estate 
mortgage work for many years in Cleveland 
and Dayton. 


Mary Turner McKercher, July 22 in Ottawa, 
Ohio, 20 days after her 85th birthday. She 
attended the Academy and the Conservatory 
1912-14. She taught violin privately for ten 
years and was instructor of violin, piano and 
musical history at Mars Hill College, N.C., for 
one year. There she was also conductor of the 
Glee Club and orchestra. She was married to 
Manford L., an Ohio State graduate who was a 
testing engineer at Ohio State and later a 
research engineer at a private company. Mr. 
McKercher is also deceased. 


Raymond L. Mosshart, Sept. 14 in Winebrenner 
Extended Care Facility, Findlay, Ohio. General 
secretary of Findlay’s YMCA for 28 years, he 
began working for the “Y” in 1921 as boys’ 
work secretary in Newark and later, Middle- 
town, Ohio. During his years in Findlay, the Y 
received national awards for its community 
service programs. He retired in 1958 and spent 
seven years as domestic relations counselor 
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and adult probation officer for the common 
pleas court of Hancock County. 

Mr. Mosshart enjoyed many outdoor sports 
and was for many years director of Camp San- 
dusky, later named Camp Pittenger, near Tif- 
fin. The new Findlay YMCA camp has recently 
been named “Camp Mosshart.” 

Mr. Mosshart was born April 5, 1893, in 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. He attended the GST 
one year and served in France and Germany 
during WWI. He was alumni class president 
1962-67. 

Mr. Mosshart married the former Egie Alex- 
ander ‘17, May 31, 1918. They celebrated their 
60th anniversary just five months before her 
death. Surviving are sons Raymond and 
Richard, nine grandchildren and eight great- 
grandchildren. 


1918 


Harvey C. Cheney, July 18 at Fairhaven Home, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. He was born in Jeffer- 
son, Ohio, Jan. 6, 1894. 

Mr. Cheney left school in 1917 to enlist in 
the Navy where he served with the Atlantic 
Fleet for 21 months until his release to active 
duty in February 1919. He received the A.B. 
from Oberlin and LL.B. from Western Reserve 
in 1922 and the A.M. from Oberlin in 1935. 

From 1926 to 1935 he was city clerk in Elyria 
and from then until 1940 he was city solicitor. 
Mr. Cheney then became claims referee in the 
legal section of the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio. He lived in Columbus until 1951 when 
he was transferred to Cleveland. From 1945 to 
1947 he was service director of the American 
Legion. While in Columbus he was a part-time 
instructor in political science at Franklin U. 

Mr. Cheney and his wife, Ethel, had two 
children. His brother, Walter ‘13, is deceased. 


Ford E. Curtis, Sept. 24 in Pittsburgh. He and 
his wife, the late Harriet Ralston, had been 
curators for the Curtis Theater Collection at 
U. Pitt. After Mr. Curtis’s retirement as Eng- 
lish professor at Pitt in 1961, he spent full time 
increasing the several hundred volumes of 
plays, programs, pictures, reviews and articles 
which he and his wife had gathered and given 
to the University with an endowment for 
maintenance of the collection. 

They regularly attended 50 plays a year. In 
1958 they saw 200 performances in New York 
and went to 42 theaters in England and Europe. 
They collected theatrical memorabilia of the 
last 100 years from mainly the New York and 
Pittsburgh summer, community, college and 
city theaters. The collection was designed to 
serve students and scholars of drama and 
theatrical history and provide research mate- 
rial for students in other fields such as history, 
sociology and economics. The collection remains 
in the special collection department of the Hill- 
man Library at Pitt. 

Mr. Curtis taught English at Pitt for 37 
years. He received the M.A. in English from 
Michigan in 1924 and the Ph.D. from Cornell 
in 1931. He was a former vice president of the 
Pittsburgh Drama League and former presi- 
dent of the Faculty Club at Pitt. He was also 
active in Oberlin alumni activities. 

Born June 15, 1896, in Saginaw, Mich., he 
leaves children Caroline Lucal and William ‘52, 
sister Margaret McKinney ‘25 and six grand- 
children including Carol Curtis ‘79. His wife 
died in 1971 and his sister, Louise Behrens ‘12, 
and brothers Russell ‘13 and John R. ‘31 are 
deceased. 


William G. Hutchins, Aug. 27 in Asheville, 
N.C. He was born July 18, 1898, in Brooklyn 
and was the grandson of R.G. Hutchins, Ober- 
lin trustee 1880-83, and a son of the former 
Anna March 94 and William J. Hutchins ‘20h 
who taught in the Academy 1893-95, was Hol- 
brook professor of homiletics 1907-20, and 
was Berea College president 1920 to 1937. 

Mr. Hutchins attended the Academy and the 
College 1914-16. He also attended Yale. Dur- 
ing WWL he served 18 months in Italy with the 
Oberlin College unit in the U.S. Ambulance 
Service. 

After graduating from Yale, he taught in 
several boys’ private schools. For ten years he 
was at Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 
He then taught at Western Reserve Academy 
in Hudson, Ohio, for two years and at the 
Asheville School from 1939 until his retire- 
ment when he moved to Black Mountain, N.C. 

He leaves his wife, Irene, son William S. and 
brother Francis ‘23. His brother, Robert ‘19, 
‘29h, is deceased. 


1919 


Helen Blanchard Hartman, June 25 at her 
home in Manchester Centre, Vt. Born Dec. 19, 
1895, in Brookfield, Mass., she grew up in 
Barre and after her graduation from Oberlin 
returned to Massachusetts where she attended 
the Mawson Editorial School in Boston. She 
taught history in several communities in Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire and later did 
free-lance editorial work in New York. Mrs. 
Hartman’s husband, Joseph C., survives. He is 
a retired editor for the New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Record. She also leaves three 
sisters including Alice Baker ‘25. 


1920 
Clifford C. Clark, April 24 in Winfield, Ill. He 


was an expense clerk for the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Chicago from 1936 until his retire- 
ment in 1964. For the past nine years he was a 
clerical worker with Christian Service Brigade 
in Carol Stream, Ill. He leaves a brother, Ches- 
ter. His wife, the former Grace E. Beard, is 
deceased. 


Gladys Watt Cole, Jan. 1 in Sun City, Ariz., 
after a stroke. Born Aug. 9, 1897, in Albion, 
N.Y., she taught violin and theory at Tarkio 
(Missouri) College for a year and then moved 
to Ithaca, N.Y., where she taught violin and 
orchestra in the high school and later married 
W. Storrs Cole, then professor of geology at 
Cornell. She was active in music at Cornell, 
playing for a number of years in the chamber 
orchestra. She was also president of the Cam- 
pus Club of Cornell 1961-62. 

For 15 years the Coles lived in Columbus, 
Ohio, where Mrs. Cole was active in the 
Women’s Music Club of Columbus and of Ohio 
State. In addition to playing in several string 
orchestras in Columbus, she presented a 
number of individual violin concerts over the 
Ohio State radio station. She was also a self- 
trained artist. 

Mrs. Cole is survived by her husband. 
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1921 


Jessie Hill Kitchens, Oct. 14. She was born 
June 9, 1898, in Wakeman, Ohio, the daughter 
of Jesse Hill ‘93 B.D. She had retired as coordi- 
nator of distributive education in the Atlanta 
school system and as in-service teacher/educa- 
tor for the Georgia Department of Education. 

Mrs. Kitchens attended U. Cincinnati and 
NYU School of Retailing and was an instructor 
in retail selling at the Atlanta Opportunity 
School for 13 years. She also studied at the 
Georgia School of Technology and Oglethorpe 
U., where she received the M.A. in education in 
1936. 

When she and her husband, Tarver who was 
a foreman for the Atlantic Coach Line Railroad, 
retired in 1965, they moved toa house they had 
built on Lake Sidney Lanier in Oakwood, Ga., 
living there eight months each year and in their 
home in Atlanta for four. 

She leaves her husband, two children and a 
sister, E. LaVerne Forbush ‘15. 


Emily S. Means, Oct. 10 in the Wooster (Ohio) 
Community Hospital following a short illness. 
She was born May 31, 1896, the daughter of 
William A. and Rosalind (Sperry ‘91) Means. 
She studied at the Conservatory 1913-15, 
1918-19 and at the College. She was a member 
of numerous historical societies and the A.K.C. 
She leaves two sisters. 


Francelia Nitzsche, Aug. 27 in Maquoketa, 
Iowa, of Parkinson’s disease. Born June 20, 
1899, she attended Oberlin 1917-19 and a 
summer school at U. Wisconsin. She left col- 
lege to help her mother care for her father 
while her sister attended school. 

In 1922, the year after her father’s death, 
Miss Nitzsche and her sister traveled in Europe. 
Upon her return she became a guardian for the 
Camp Fire Girls and for three years traveled 
with them to summer camp 200 miles from her 
home. 

Miss Nitzsche had a variety of jobs including 
treasurer of the Congregational Church for 15 
years, working for a newspaper publisher, for 
the bank and other city offices. She was asses- 
sor of the City of Maquoketa for 14 years, 
retiring because of ill health. 

She leaves her sister, Helene. 


1922 


Louise Macklin Oltman, Oct. 31. She was born 
Jan. 5,1901, in Shanghai, and returned therein 
1922 to teach violin, piano and orchestra at the 
Shanghai American School. She left the school 
six years later to marry Fred Boulton, a char- 
tered accountant for the British American 
Tobacco Co., China. After his death in 1940, 
she moved to South Africa with her two 
daughters to teach in a private school for girls 
in Johannesburg. In 1948, she moved to King- 
ston, Ontario, to be with her sister and became 
music supervisor in 30 schools. She also gave 
private lessons for two years: She returned to 
Kingsmead College in Johannesburg for another 
three years and then married John Oltman 
(attended Oberlin 1915-16) who, at that time, 
operated a gold mine and later became involved 
in real estate. Mrs. Oltman played with orches- 
tras in Kingstan, Shanghai and Johannesburg. 
She leaves her daughters, Jennifer and Dorothy. 
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Kathryn Jerome Twomey, Oct. 5 in the Syra- 
cuse airport, of apparent heart failure. She was 
returning to her home in Syracuse after a visit 
in Oberlin with classmate Helen Zuck Lacey. 
“Jerrie” had taught art for 15 years in schools in 
Willoughby, Ohio, Rivington, N.J., and Bridge- 
port, Conn., and for 23 years in New York 
State. In 1953, she started an art department in 
North Country Central Schools in Altmar, 
N.Y. She retired from formal teaching in 1971 
and continued to instruct special classes until 
the time of her death. 

Mrs. Twomey was born July 19, 1901, in 
Syracuse. She studied art at NYU, Parsons 
School of Design and Syracuse. Her husband, 
John, whom she married in 1926, died in 1978. 
She leaves a daughter, Catherine Darrow of 
Syracuse, son Thomas, six grandchildren, a sis- 
ter and a brother. 


1923 


Elizabeth Black Cotton, July 29 in Foley, Minn. 
Born Aug. 8, 1900, in Belfast, N.Y., she was 
assistant superintendent of Portgage County 
(Ohio) schools and later, supervisor in the 
Ravenna (Ohio) school system. 

She was married to J. Max Molyneux ‘24, 
head of the English department at Alma Col- 
lege, Mich. After his death in 1957, she began 
teaching in Ithaca, Mich., until her retirement 
in 1966 when she was sent to Puerto Rico and 
Guatemala as a volunteer teacher by the Pres- 
byterian church. 

She married the late Walter Cotton in 1974. 
In addition to her five children including Joel 
M. Molyneux ‘48, 15 grandchildren and a 
great-granddaughter, she leaves two sisters. 


Wray D. Farmin, July 5 in Spokane, Wash., his 
residence since 1932. After graduation, he 
returned to Sandpoint, Idaho, where he was 
born Nov. 9, 1901, to work as an insurance 
salesman in association with his father, for 
L.D. Farmin & Son. He later went into business 
for himself, and was former president of North- 
west Mining Association, Reeves-McDonald 
Mines, Idaho Insurance Co., Pend Oreille & 
Metals and Farmin, Rothrock and Parott Insur- 
ance Inc., Spokane. He was also the executive 
vice president of Day Mines and was on the 
board of directors of Old National Bank and 
Playfair Race Course. He was trustee of the 
Eastern Washington Historical Society. 

He is survived by children Wray Jr. and 
Molly and five grandchildren. His wife, the 
former Zena Rothrock, died in 1974. 


M. Edith Robinson, Sept. 11 in Long Beach, 
Calif. She was born May 11, 1900, in Brown 
County, Ohio, and spent most of her life in 
Dayton. She was a business and industrial 
secretary for the YMCA in Dayton for three 
years and active in the PTA and in work for the 
Episcopal Church. She and her husband, Gil- 
bert ‘23 moved to Long Beach in 1966 when he 
retired, to be near their son, Edgar, and their 
four grandchildren. Her husband, son and 
grandchildren survive. 


Henry B. Scott, Aug. 17 in Ft. Wayne, Ind. He 
was born Oct. 20, 1899, in Defiance, Ohio. 
After graduation from Oberlin, he joined the 
U.S. Army Engineers, doing topographical 
drafting and computing in the field and office. 
Later he became involved in aerial mapping, 
photography and surveying. Before his re- 
tirement from the Army Air Corps in 1946, he 


worked 11 years with air armament and in- 
struments. 

Under the G.I. Bill, he studied at the Indiana 
Institute of Technology and received the B.S. 
in civil engineering in 1954. For the next 20 
years he was a survey technician and senior 
draftsman for the Ft. Wayne Board of Safety 
Traffic Engineering department. At age 73, he 
became manager for the Shambaugh and Son 
Inc. Mobil home court in Ft. Wayne. He retired 
in 1975. 


Charles L. White, Oct. 5 in Boca Raton (Fla.) 
Community Hospital. He moved to Boca Raton 
ten years ago from Cleveland, where he was an 
extension representative for the National 
Exchange Clubs. Before that, he was president 
and partner of the Charles L. White Associates, 
stationers. Mr. White attended Oberlin 1919- 
20. He leaves his wife, the former Barbara 
Hayes ’27, sons Harold H. and Col. Charles L. 
Jr. and seven grandchildren. His brother, Harold 
H. ’20, is deceased. 


1924 


Mary E. Gilcrest, Oct. 18 at the Circle Terrace 
Hospital in Alexandria, Va. She studied nurs- 
ing at U. Cincinnati for two years, became a 
nursing instructor at the White Cross Hospital 
in Columbus and then was a public health 
nurse for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
in Cincinnati. From 1933 to 1942 she was a 
professional reviewer for the welfare depart- 
ment of Metropolitan Life in New York. She 
worked at a naval architects’ office as secretary 
during the war and from 1946 until her retire- 
ment in 1966 she did clerical work and was 
payroll supervisor in welfare at the American 
Red Cross in New York and Alexandria. She 
was born Feb. 25, 1901, in Marysville, Ohio. 


Lillian Coffman Merriman, Sept. 9 at Timken- 
Mercy Medical Center, Canton, Ohio, after a 
short illness due to a heart condition. She 
taught French and Latin and coached dramatics 
at the high school in Maumee, Ohio, moved to 
Crown Point, Ind., where she was Latin teacher, 
dean of women and speech arts instructor, and 
later taught Latin and English at McKinley 
High School in Canton. She leaves her hus- 
band, Lloyd, whom she married Oct. 21, 1934. 
She was born July 31, 1902, in West Alexan- 
dria, Ohio. 


Mary Hartman Wesley, Aug. 6 in Jacksonville, 
Fla. Born March 5, 1904, she attended the Col- 
lege 1920-21 and graduated from Juilliard in 
1922. She received the B.S. from Columbia in 
1924 and did graduate work in art and architec- 
ture at Penn State. 

She married W. Andrew Wesley in 1927. 
Once director of the International Nickel Co. 
Research Lab in Plainfield, N.J., he retired in 
1964 and is now a consultant for the company. 

Mrs. Wesley was past president of the Plain- 
field branch of AAUW, served on the AAUW 
state board, was organist and the first presi- 
dent of the Plainfield Symphony Society Auxil- 
iary and honorary vice president. She was 
director of the Plainfield Community Concert 
Association for 23 years and was former dea- 
con and past president of the Women’s Guild of 
the Crescent Ave. Presbyterian Church. 

She leaves her husband and daughter, Mary 
Lou Krosnick who is a pianist and composer 
and has set many of her mother’s poems to 
music. Mrs. Wesley’s sister, Luella ‘22, is 
deceased. 
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1925 


Bradford R. Stetson, Aug. 27 in Punta Gorda, 
Fla., of Parkinson’s disease. Born Aug. 10, 
1902, in North Ridgeville, Ohio, he received 
the B.S. in mechanical engineering from M.1.T. 
in 1927. He worked for Bemis Bros. Bag Co. in 
St. Louis and Minneapolis, initially as chief of 
engraving and printing, machinery design and 
development and later as superintendent of 
the factory and office assistant. He retired in 
1967 and he and his wife, the former Anne S. 
Halvorsen, moved to Punta Gorda, where they 
built a house. He leaves his wife and son Mark. 


1926 


Arthur Croley, Oct. 11 in Nashville, Tenn. He 
was university organist and associate profes- 
sor of music at Fisk U. from 1938 to 1969. 

Mr. Croley received the B.Mus. and M.Mus. 
(1927) from Oberlin where he studied with 
Prof. Laurel Yeamans ‘10 and Dr. George W. 
Andrews 1879. He then taught at Oberlin for 
two years, replacing Yeamans who was on 
leave in Paris. He and his former roommate, 
Prof. Joseph Hungate ‘27, left for Europe 
where Mr. Croley studied in Paris with Joseph 
Bonnet and Nadia Boulanger. He was also 
organist/director at the Paris American Church, 
Quai d’Orsai, succeeding Yeamans. When he 
returned to the U.S. a year later, he became 
organist at First Congregational Church in 
Toledo and was recitalist at the Toledo Museum 
of Art. 

Prior to his appointment at Fisk, Mr. Croley 
returned to Oberlin in 1934 when Yeamans 
was ill and again in 1937-38 after Yeamans’ 
death. 

Mr. Croley was recitalist at the Temple of 
Religion at the first World’s Fair in New York 
City and played at a Guild of Organists National 
Convention in Indianapolis. 

An article featuring Mr. Croley and the 
organ he built in the basement of his home was 
published in the Spring 1979 issue of the Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine. 


1927 


John M. Ellison, A.M., Oct. 13 in St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Richmond, Va. He was the fourth 
president and the first black to hold that posi- 
tion at Virginia Union University. He was cred- 
ited with leading the university into becoming 
a major black institution. He joined the faculty 
in 1936. After four years of classroom and field 
activity work, he was elected president. In 1954 
he became chancellor. 

Born Feb. 2, 1889, in Northumberland 
County, Va., Mr. Ellison attended the Normal 
and Industrial Institute in Ettrick (now Virgi- 
nia State U.) and Wayland Academy, then the 
high school department of Virginia Union. He 
received the A.B. from VUU in 1917. 

Before his enrollment in the Graduate School 
of Theology, he was pastor at Shiloh Baptist 
Church in his home community, principal of 
Northern Neck Academy for one year and 
founder and principal (1918-26) of Northum- 
berland County High School. He was the first 
minister at Virginia State College and a special 
assistant in research at the Virginia Agricultu- 
ral Experiment Station, 1928-34. Before join- 
ing Virginia Union, he taught religious educa- 
tion at Howard U. School of Religion. He was 
also pastor at Zion Baptist Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for three years. 

Mr. Ellison was a special consultant to the 
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American Baptist Colleges for six years anda 
consultant to Bishop College for four years. He 
had a major role in the negotiations leading to 
the selection and purchase of the first 100 acres 
for the new campus and participated in the 
planning of the first buildings, the develop- 
ment of the new curriculum and the initiation 
of the first capital campaign in Dallas. He was 
Bishop’s acting president in 1962. 

Mr. Ellison authored numerous articles and 
books including, the Art of Friendship, Tensions and 
Destiny, Let This Mind Be In You and Negro Oreani- 
zations and Leadership in Rural Virginia. He received 
the Ph.D. in Christian education and sociology 
from Drew in 1933 and did further study at 
Union Theological Seminary and Columbia. 
He received honorary degrees (LL.D.) from 
Virginia Union U., Morehouse and Virginia 
State and was awarded a special citation by the 
Baptist Board of Education in 1962. 

A member of NAACP, he was on the board 
of directors of the Richmond Memorial Hospi- 
tal and the Southern Education Foundation. 
He was also a member of the National Educa- 
tion Association and former chairman of the 
Virginia Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion of the Virginia Council of Churches. He 
was chairman of the National Program for 
Training Negro Ministers in the South. 

He leaves his wife, Elizabeth, three children, 
two nieces and a nephew he and his wife 
reared, two brothers, seven grandchildren and 
a great-granddaughter. 


John P. Knight, Oct. 19 in Naples, Fla., of heart 
failure. He had been vice president of Gulf Oil 
Corp. since 1965. He joined Gulf in 1945 and 
assumed various managerial positions in 
marketing until 1963 when he was elected vice 
president of marketing for Gulf Eastern Corp. 
and was transferred to London from Pitts- 
burgh. When appointed vice president of the 
company two years later he moved to Mem- 
phis. He retired in 1970 and moved to Naples. 

Mr. Knight received the LL.B. from Western 
Reserve in 1930 and became an attorney in 
Cleveland for 11 years. During WWII, he was a 
major in the U.S.A.F. He was stationed at 
Wright Field in Dayton where he was chief of 
aviation in the petroleum unit and later became 
chief of the joint Army-Navy Petroleum Agency 
in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Knight was a former vice president of 
the Pittsburgh Alumni Club. 

He was born Aug. 12, 1905, in Urbana, Ohio, 
the son of William J. 89. He leaves his wife, 
Barbara, sons Donald and David, three grand- 
children anda brother, Paul. His brother Robert 
P. ‘23 is deceased. 


1928 


Kazuko Higuchi, Aug. 29 in Honolulu follow- 
ing a long illness. After she received the A.B. in 
sociology she remained in Oberlin, studying 
art history and became an assistant in the Allen 
Art Museum for two years. 

She was instructor and lecturer at the Hono- 
lulu Academy of Arts for one year and studied 
art history at the Society for International Cul- 
tural Relations in Japan. She continued her 
studies until late in 1941, when she was urged 
to leave the country. She boarded a freighter 
for Hawaii and it turned out to be the last 
commercial ship to sail from Nagasaki before 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor. Upon her arrival, 
she was able to alert Naval Intelligence author- 
ities in Honolulu concerning probable subver- 


Sive activities in Hawaii; her information led 
to the arrest of a German couple on charges of 
espionage. 

Working for the Naval Air Intelligence in 
Honolulu, Miss Higuchi was subsequently 
transferred to Portland, Oregon, where she 
monitored Japanese broadcasts for Navy coun- 
terintelligence, providing simultaneous trans- 
lations and was also an on-the-air broadcaster 
for the government. Eventually, she went to 
Washington as an intelligence analyst. Among 
her notable achievements was the preparation 
of a report which calculated probable casualties 
if American forces were to attempt an invasion 
of the home islands of Japan. 

After refreshing her knowledge of art for a 
year at Byrn Mawr following the war, she was 
the curator of slides and photographs at Whea- 
ton College for seven years and assistant cura- 
tor of slides and photographs at the Philadel- 
phia Museum from 1953 to 1955. She then 
joined Princeton U. as director of slides and 
photographs in the department of art and 
archaeology and remained there until her re- 
tirement in 1970. 

Miss Higuchi then moved to a village near 
Dublin, Ireland, and for some years was a 
volunteer in the building of the slide and pho- 
tograph collection of the art department at 
Trinity College. When she became ill, she 
returned to Hawaii to live with her brother, 
Hiro ’29. 

She also leaves her brothers, Sam ‘36, anda 
sister, Kamejiu Kunitomo ‘24. Her brother, 
Etsuwo ‘29, died Dec. 31, 1978. 


Roy J. Striffler, t, March 21 in Wauseon, Ohio, 
where he had resided since his retirement from 
the full-time ministry in 1968. He served Con- 
gregational churches in N. Fairfield, Geneva 
and Berkey, Ohio, and Dearborn, New Balti- 
more and Bay City, Mich., for 45 years. 

The Rev. Mr. Striffler was born in Argyle, 
Mich., Oct. 23, 1897. He received the B.D. 
from Oberlin in 1928 and the S.T.M. in 1929. 
He received the B.A. from North Central Col- 
lege, Naperville, Ill., in 1923. 

He leaves three children, 12 grandchildren 
and two sisters. His wife, Grace, died in 1972. 


1929 


Etsuwo Higuchi, Dec. 31, 1978. Born March 
13, 1902, in Niigata, Japan, he was the son of 
Kwan and Tsuya Higuchi who moved to Hilo, 
Hawaii in the early 1900's to work among the 
Japanese through the American Missionary 
Association and the Congregational Church 
there. Etsuwo planned to enter Oberlin in 
1922, but found out upon his health examina- 
tion that he had tuberculosis. He then spent 
two years ina sanitorium, returned home fora 
year and began his study in 1925. A year later, 
he contracted T.B. again and had to leave 
school. 

When he was in better health, he became a 
field assistant for the Boy Scouts in Hilo for 
nine years. From 1937 to 1942 he was a secre- 
tary for the YMCA in Kauai and later a lab 
clerk. 

He leaves his wife, Maude, children Ken and 
Teruko Marcia Knox ‘60, brothers Sam ‘36 and 
Hiro ‘29 and a sister, Kamejui Kunitomo ‘24. 
His sister Kazuko ‘28 died Aug. 29. 


lone Winbigler Lowry, June 13 in Warren, 
Ohio, following a year’s illness. A music educa- 
tion major, she was a supervisor of vocal music 
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for the Warren Township Board of Education, 
Trumbull County and Warren City Schools, 
until she retired in 1973. She was a counselor 
for the Jr. and Sr. Federation of Music Clubs, a 
40-year member of the Warren Federation of 
Women’s Music Club and a member of the 
Warren Civic Music Association. She was an 
organist and choir director for 35 years and a 
private piano and organ teacher for 40 years. 

Mrs. Lowry was born April 22, 1907, in 
Shelby, Ohio. She leaves her husband, Robert 
I, who retired in 1978 from a management 
position in Republic Steel Corp. She also leaves 
daughters Lynette Flick ‘63 and Diana Lowry- 
Evick, son Robert G., four grandchildren, 
brothers Hobert and Merritt and sister Zanta 
Shaffer. 


Irene Henry McCune, Aug. 28 in Memphis. 
She taught music at the junior high in Batavia, 
N.Y., for four yearsand later was a social ser- 
vice worker for the Akron, Ohio, Family Ser- 
vice and Welfare. She also gave private voice 
lessons. She leaves her husband, James ‘29, and 
children Jane Deupree and James. 


Tom (Tomekichi) Okino, Sept. 4 in Honolulu. 
A retired circuit judge, he was the first Ameri- 
can of Japanese ancestry to be appointed mag- 
istrate in Hawaii and was former territorial 
senator and Hawaii County attorney. 

Born May 7, 1906, in Hilo, he received the 
LL.B. from Harvard in 1932 and was appointed 
magistrate in the Puna district two years later. 
He had his name legally changed to Tom in 
1943. He was deputy Hawaii County attorney 
from 1939 until 1945 when he became county 
attorney. He lost his bid for re-election in 1948. 

The following year, he was elected to the 
Constitutional Convention and in 1950 he was 
elected to the territorial Senate. He returned to 
private law practice in 1960, was appointed 
administrative judge of the first circuit court in 
1963 and retired in 1971. 

He leaves wife Jean, son Wilfred, daughters 
Leila Kanno and Jean Hirata, brothers Jukichi 
and Ben, sisters Hatsuyo Thompson and 
Tomeyo Tahara and three grandchildren. 


1930 


Charles P. Dickerman, D.O., July 2 at his home 
in Augusta County, Va. He had practiced con- 
tinuously in Staunton, Va., since his gradua- 
tion from Philadelphia College of Osteopathic 
Medicine & Surgery in 1934. 

He was past president of the Virginia Osteo- 
pathic Medicine Association, past chairman of 
the Augusta County Democratic Committee, 
Beverley Manor District Committee, 15th 
Legislative District Committee and 24th Sena- 
torial District Committee and former vestry- 
man of Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 

At the time of his death Dr. Dickerman wasa 
member of the 6th District and State Central 
Democratic committees, Staunton Lions Club 
and Beverley Manor Ruritan Club. 

He was born in Austin, Ill., Oct. 15, 1909. 

Dr. Dickerman leaves his wife, the former 
Brooke Benton whom he married in 1951, 
children Charles R., William M. ‘65, Mary Ann, 
Anne B., Charles P. and William R., brother 
Ernest M. ‘31 and two sisters. He and Stella 
Mallory ‘29 were married in 1931 and divorced 
in 1947. 
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1931 


Theophil H. Twente, B.D., June 29, his 89th 


birthday. He was born in a log cabin in Saline 
County, Little Rock, Mo. He graduated from 
Elmhurst (Ill.) College in 1910 and received a 
diploma from Eden Theological Seminary in 
1913, the same year he was ordained. From 
1913 to 1932 he served as a missionary in India. 
He was secretary of the India Mission of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, president 
of the Indian Mission District and a member of 
the Board of Founders of Allahabad Agricultur- 
al Institute. 

He was pastor of St. Peter’s Evangelical and 
Reformed Church in N. Tonawanda, N.Y., for 
13 years and then became associate secretary 
of the Board of International Missions in 
Webster Groves, Mo., where he was in charge 
of mission fields inIndia, Honduras and Africa. 
He retired in 1960 but remained active in the 
church as assistant pastor at Mt. Tabor Church 
in St. Louis. 

Mr. Twente received the M.A. from Wash- 
ington U. in 1931 and the honorary D.D. from 
Elmhurst in 1950. He is the author of Folk Tales 
of Chattisgarh and Chores of Life. 

His wife, Almeta Mary Wolf ‘31t, died in 
1971. He leaves daughters Rachel and Dorothy 
and a son, Elmer. 


1932 


S. Glenn Marcum, M.D., Aug. 31 of a heart 
attack while aboard a flight from India to New 
York. He had been a physician in Irvine, Ky., 
for the last 45 years. He received the B.S. 
(1932) and the M.D. (1935) from U. Louisville 
and had served on the staff of Estill County 
Hospital since its opening in 1959. He was a 
major inthe Army Air Corps during WWII. Dr. 
Marcum leaves his wife, the former Lorena 
Wallace, three children, six grandchildren and 
three sisters. 


John W. Maxwell, June 8 in Lakewood, Ohio. 
He was born Sept. 23, 1910, in Findlay and at 
one time was a book reviewer for Knicker- 
bocker Press in Albany, N.Y. He later worked 
for S. Barker Son Co., Cleveland. He leaves a 
daughter, Ann Hill 68. 


Rev. Raynes Waite Stennett, t, Aug. 15 in St. 
Vincent Charity Hospital, Cleveland. He was 
born Aug. 31, 1888, in Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
and left there to work on the Panama Canal. 
He received the A.B. from Howard U. in 1912. 
Ordained in 1913 at the First Methodist Church 
of Williamsport, Md., he received the S.T.B. 
from Boston U. in 1915. 

The Rev. Mr. Stennett was active in early 
civil rights movements in Virginia and Tennes- 
see. He belonged to the Glenville United 
Presbyterian Church for over 35 years, taught 
adult Sunday school there and taught at Albany 
State College in Georgia and Knoxville, Tenn. 

He and his wife, Adeline had been married 62 
years before her death in 1975. He leaves two 
children, three grandchildren and a great- 
grandchild. 


1933 


Herbert C. Gans, t, March 19 in Petaluma, 
Calif., where he was minister of First Congre- 
gational Church from 1945 to 1953. He also 
served Congregational Churches in Reed City, 
Mich., Cleveland (Dennison Ave.) and Sylvan- 


ia, Ohio, San Francisco and Seattle prior to his 
retirement in 1957. 

He and his wife then returned to Petulama 
where he was elected to city council (1963-66) 
and was a member of the planning commission. 
He was a member of Rotary and a frequent 
speaker at many clubs in the district. 

The Rev. Mr. Gans was born in New Orleans, 
March 8, 1894, and graduated from Concordia 
College (Ft. Wayne) in 1913 and Concordia 
Seminary (St. Louis) in.1916. He had 14 years’ 
preaching experience in Lutheran and Metho- 
dist Churches before enrolling at Oberlin. 

He leaves his wife, the former Eleanor Elliott 
‘29 whom he married in 1934, three children, 
four grandchildren and three sisters. 


M. Sarah Robbins, Sept. 2 in Mason, Mich., her 
lifelong residence. She was born April 29, 
1911, and attended the Conservatory from 
1929 to 1931. She was a violin major and played 
in the Lansing Symphony Orchestra and in 
many ensembles. She attended Ingham (Mich.) 
County Normal, Northwestern U. and Michi- 
gan State. She leaves her husband, Russell, 
sons David and Richard, daughter Anne Bor- 
tel, six grandchildren, her mother, Mrs. Pearl 
Bullen and sisters Mary Wignall and Roberta 
Cotton. 


1934 


Robert E. Edwards, t, Jan. 16 in Mayfield, Ga., 
his residence since leaving Oberlin. He began 
his career as the director of the rural religious 
education program in Mayfield. As a minister 
and counselor, he worked to encourage youth 
to stay in school and to prepare fora profession 
by acquiring skills. He was an English and his- 
tory teacher in Hancock and Greene counties 
for 36 years and served seven pastorates in the 
area. For many years, he was also moderator of 
Baptist conventions. 

The Rev. Mr. Edwards received the A.B. 
from Morehouse College in 1931 and later did 
advance work in counseling and guidance at 
Atlanta U. and Fort Valley State College. 

He leaves his wife, the former Louise Davis 


whom he married July 8, 1941, and a son, 
Sanford. 


Helen Rust Liesenhoff, April 5 in Williams- 
burg, Va. She attended Oberlin 1930-32, re- 
ceived the B.S. Ed. from Miami U. in 1934 and 
taught in schools in Middletown, Ohio, for ten 
years before moving to the Columbus area 
where her husband, Robert, was head of the 
metal department for Columbus Show Case. 
He and their daughter, Ann Oakley, survive. 


Nelle Sanderson Williams, July 28 in Man- 
chester, Vt., aftera long illness. Born March 5, 
1912, on the Isle of Saint George, Ohio, she 
received her early education on the island and 
graduated from Oberlin High School. After 
graduating from the College, she received the 
M.S.W. from Western Reserve in 1939. 

During the New Deal Era, she worked with 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
and later with Hiram House in Cleveland as a 
neighborhood visitor and adult education in- 
structor. As the daughter of a German immi- 
grant, she was particulary concerned with the 
needs of the foreign born wives. 

She married William Williams in 1940 and 
they moved to Dorset, Vt. He died seven years 
later. Mrs. Williams returned to social work in 
1950 at the Department of Social Welfare. She 
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was instrumental in establishing the Dorset 
Nursing Association and served as their social 
worker. For the past seven years she was case- 
work supervisor for the social welfare de- 
partment. 

At the time of her retirement in 1976, the 
State of Vermont gave her acitation for “faith- 
ful service to those whose lives you have 
touched and made better.” Mrs. Williams was 
also active in senior citizen agencies. 

She leaves son Henry, daughter Mary Row- 
land, a sister and three brothers. Son John died 
in 1974. 


1936 


Ruth Snow Ranney, Aug. 8 in St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Rochester, Minn., after an extended 
illness. She was born March 21, 1915, in Chi- 
cago. Following graduation from Oberlin, she 
took a secretarial course and became a secre- 
tary for the Good Teeth Council and later for 
Holabird and Root, architects, in Chicago. 

She married A. Brooks Ranney ‘36 in 1939 
and they later moved to Yankton, S.D., where 
he was chairman of the obstetrics and gynecol- 
ogy departments at U. of South Dakota School 
of Medicine and physician at the Yankton 
Clinic. 

Mrs. Ranney was a Girl Scout leader for 20 
years, a member of the American Cancer 
Society, the Yankton College Women’s Auxil- 
iary and an officer in the South Dakota Arts 
Council. She was a trustee for St. Mary’s 
Indian School for girls in Springfield, Mass., 
and assisted with the Yankton Summer En- 
richment program for pre-school children. She 
was also an active member of her church. 

She leaves her husband, sons David ‘65 and 
Robert, daughter Carol and sister Elizabeth 
‘34. 


1937 


Henry Joseph Booker Jr., Aug. 17 at the 
Washington (D.C.) Hospital Center, of cardio- 
pulmonary collapse. He was secretary to the 
minister of the New York Ave. Presbyterian 
Church in Washington for the past 11 years 
and had been organist at Shiloh Baptist Church 
for the past year. In 1969, when he was organ- 
ist for the New York Ave. church, he accom- 
panied his choir in a performance of the Messiah 
at the White House and in 1972, he was the 
first black concert organist to perform there. 

Mr. Booker was born March 30, 1916, in 
Washington. He began piano lessons at age 
eight and organ at 11. He studied at Howard U. 
with Roy Tibbs ‘12, at Oberlin with Olaf Chris- 
tiansen, Bruce Davis and Arthur Poister and 
later with Marcel Dupre at U. Chicago. 

An organist and teacher at Shiloh 1939-41, 
he was assistant professor of music and head of 
the music department at Lincoln U. in Oxford, 
Pa. (1947-50) and head of Dillard U.’s music 
department in New Orleans (1950-53). He was 
also guest lecturer at Davidson College in 
1952, the first black to teach there. 

He later became organist at McCoy Memor- 
ial Baptist Church and minister of music at 
Wesley Methodist Church in Los Angeles. In 
addition, he was choral director of the L.A. 
Municipal Bureau of Music. 

Mr. Booker returned to Shiloh as minister of 
music from 1961 to 1968. He designed and 
supervised the building of a three-manual, 48- 
rank Casavant pipe organ for the church. He 
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then became organist at the New York Ave. 
church 1968-74. 

Mr. Booker received the Oberlin Mus.B. in 
1939 and the Mus.M. in 1951. He was a 
member of the American Guild of Organists. 
He was first lieutenant in the 93rd infantry 
division of the Army serving in the Pacific dur- 
ing WWII. 

He leaves his mother, Etta, and two sisters. 


1939 


Louis G. Levine, Oct. 8 in Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
Cleveland. He was born March 31, 1918, in 
Cleveland and had been living in University 
Heights most of his life. He taught German 
and math in the Cleveland school system, was a 
counselor at Collinwood and John Adams High 
School and assistant principal at Glenville High 
School. 

Mr. Levine was a German major at Oberlin 
and president of the German Club. During 
WWII, he was an interpreter at a camp for 
German prisoners in Virginia and after the war 
he worked for the State Department in Ger- 
many, translating war documents. Since 1975 
he had been an education counselor, working 
with Vietnam war veterans at Jewish Voca- 
tional Services. 

He received the M.A. in German from U. 
Cincinnati in 1940 and the Ph.D. in education 
from Western Reserve in 1968. 

He leaves his sister, Sara Weinstein of 


Cleveland. 


1942 


Howard K. Allen, Sept. 16 in Garden Grove, 
Calif., of a heart attack. Born June 27, 1919, in 
Crafton, Pa., he joined the Navy from 1945 to 
1950 and received his A.B. degree from Ober- 
lin in 1947. Since 1950 he had been associated 
with Lakeside Laboratories Inc. of Milwaukee. 

He leaves his wife, the former Pauline Warren 
who was anassistant in the office of residences 
and dining halls 1945-47. 


1943 


Robert McGill, Aug. 8 in an auto-train colli- 
sion in Conway, Ark., where he had been an 
associate professor of music at Hendrix Col- 
lege since 1962. Prior to that, he was minister 
of music at Grace Methodist Church in St. 
Louis, Mo., and the University Christian 
Church in Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Born Jan. 2, 1920, in Lorain, Ohio, he was the 
son of Martin V. McGill ‘11. After leaving 
Oberlin, he was minister of music for Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church in Lansing, 
Mich., and later became organist and choir- 
master at churches in New York City. 

Mr. McGill was a founding member of the 
National Fellowship of Methodist Musicians 
and the Board of Friendship Ambassadors, a 
non-profit organization sponsoring Music 
groups traveling in Eastern European coun- 
tries. While in St. Louis, he was dean of the St. 
Louis chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists and president of the Oberlin Alumni Club 
1958-59. 

From 1947 to 1949 he studied at Union T heo- 
logical Seminary, receiving the M.S.M. (Mas- 
ter of Sacred Music). 

In 1956, he married Jane Todd. They were 
cae in 1959. 


e leaves a sister, Patricia Potter ‘51. 


Marjorie Prack Wheatcroft, Sept. 1 in Georgia 
Baptist Hospital, Atlanta, of cancer. Until her 
hospitalization, she and her husband, Robert 
Wheatcroft ‘43, had been in Hong Kong since 
1978. They previously resided in Wilmington, 
Del., for 25 years and also lived in Sao Paulo, 
Singapore and Tokyo. 

Mrs. Wheatcroft was born in Toronto, Feb. 
16, 1921. She received the Mus.Ed.B. and wasa 
member of Musical Union, YWCA and Hi-O- 
Hi. In the summer of 1943 she took a job as a 
bank teller and remained in the banking busi- 
ness while her husband, whom she married in 
1944, was in the Navy. She was a typist for 
Shell Development Co. in Emeryville, Calif., 
while he studied for the Ph.D. from Berkeley. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Wheatcroft 
leaves three children and a brother. Burial was 
in Pittsburgh with a memorial service in 
Wilmington. 


Harold M. Willman, B.D., July 7 in Milan, 
Ohio, when struck by a car while riding his 
bicycle. Born Nov. 13, 1905, in Freedom, Pa., he 
received the B.S. in Ed. from Bowling Greenin 
1927. Before going into the ministry in 1938, 
he was an elementary and high school teacher. 
He then served in the East Ohio Conference of 
the United Methodist Church in Canterbury, 
Wellington, Grafton, Belden, Green Springs 
and Jefferson, Ohio, until his retirement. He 
leaves his wife, the Former Esther Marlnee, 
sons Charles and David, ten grandchildren and 
a great-granddaughter. 


V-12 


Thomas Flanigan, Oct. 28 in University Hospi- 
tal, Cleveland, of leukemia. He was founder 
and owner of General Plug and Manufacturing 
Co. of Grafton, Ohio. He and his brother-in- 
law, D. Wallace Weil ‘45 and George Matlow, 
an industrial engineer, started the company in 
1965 and Mr. Flanigan continued as chief exec- 
utive officer and chairman of the board when 
his two associates left the business. 

Mr. Flanigan attended Oberlin in 1943-44, 
received the B.S. from Adelbert College and a 
law degree from Western Reserve in 1949. He 
was a defense department lawyer for three 
years and assistant Ohio attorney general fora 
year. 

A graduate of the Naval Reserve Midship- 
men’s School at Columbia, he served three 
years in the South Pacific during WWIL. - 

Mr. Flanigan had been a resident of Oberlin 
since 1958 and served a year on the Oberlin 
Civil Service Commission and five on the Zon- 
ing Board of Appeals, three as chairman. 

Mr. Flanigan was born in Uniontown, Pa., 
and died at age 54. He leaves his wife, the 
former Constance Weil ‘46, son Kevin, daugh- 
ters Kathleen Lindeman, Ellen Deeter, Susan 
and Marybeth, his mother and two sisters. 


1944 


Irene Smith Caldwell, A.M.t, April 4 in Lake 
Wales, Fla., of a brain tumor. For the past 35 
years she had been a college religion professor 
and counselor. She taught at the Pacific Bible 
College (later became Warner Pacific College) 
in Portland from 1944 to 1966 and was head of 
the department of Christian education. She 
later taught at Anderson College where she 
became Walter S. Haldeman Professor of 
Christian Education and her last position was 
at Warner Southern College in Lake Wales. 
Mrs. Caldwell received the A.B. from North- 
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western College in 1930, the A.M. in languages 
from Oklahoma in 1936, the B.Th. from And- 
erson in 1939 and the Ph.D. in religion from 
USC in 1958. 

Mrs. Caldwell was born Aug. 29, 1908, in 
Sante Fe, Kan. From 1932 to 1939 she taught 
high school in Cherokee, Okla., and then 
became executive secretary for the Board of 
Christian Education, Church of God, in An- 
derson, Ind., from 1939 to 1945. She was a 
member of the National Board of Christian 
Education and had been national director of 
Children’s Work for the Church of God. 

She was the author of Solving Church School 
Problems, Our Concern is Children, Teaching That 
Makes a Difference and Adults Learn and Like It. 

She married Mack Caldwell in 1944. At that 
time, he was a widower with seven children 
and was teaching religion and social sciences at 
Pacific Bible College. He and Mrs. Caldwell’s 
sister, Nina Ratzlaff, survive. 


1946 


Rev. Allen R. Conway, t, Nov. 26 at the Elyria 
Home where he had been a patient for several 
months. He was pastor at New London (Ohio) 
First United Methodist Church until this past 
summer when illness forced him to resign. 
Before his appointment in 1975 he was pastor 
at various Methodist churches in Ohio includ- 
ing Perry, Mogadore and Seville. Born Nov. 20, 
1914, he received the B.A. from Ohio Wes- 
leyan in 1941, the S.T.B. from Boston U. in 
1944 and attended the Graduate School of 
Theology 1945-46. He leaves his wife, Frances, 
three children, four grandchildren, a brother 
and a sister. 


1948 


Helen Pulver Foreman, A.M., Jan. 8 in Allen 
Memorial Hospital, of cancer. She had been a 
research associate in geology at Oberlin since 
1960 and was widely known as a specialist in 
micropaleontology. 

Mrs. Foreman’s major interest was the study 
of Mesozoic radiolaria, the one-celled animals 
still found in plankton in oceans. Because of 
their rapid evolution and diverse skeletal struc- 
tures, they are useful in discovering stratigra- 
phic correlation. As paleontologist on three 
deep-sea drilling project legs on the Glomar 
Challenger, she was part of the team that watched 
the drill string of the ship atta the greatest 
depth (6,571m) ever reached beneath the open 
sea while taking core samples. It was on this 
expedition in 1972, that she confirmed the 
hypothesis of the seafloor spreading and con- 
tinental drift. 

Mrs. Foreman was born July 21, 1923 in 
West New York, N.J. She received the A.B. 
from Berea College in 1946 and the A.M. from 
Oberlin in geology. She left Oberlin after 
receiving the degree and was a research geolo- 
gist for the U.S. Geological Survey in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Upon her return to Oberlin 
in 1950, she married her geology professor, 
Frederick Foreman, who taught at Oberlin 
from 1929 to 1966. 

In 1960, with a grant from the National 
Science Foundation, Mrs. Foreman studied her 
husband's collection of concretions gathered 
over a period of years, mostly from northern 
Ohio, but also from Canada and Kentucky. 
The title of this project was “Taxonomic and 
Evolutionary Study of Devonian Radiolaria.” 

Mrs. Foreman was co-author of 35 volumes 
on radiolarian taxonomy that greatly facili- 
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tated subsequent studies of microfossils. A 
pioneer in the study of radiolaria, her research 
provided the basis for dating certain mesozoic 
rock strata. 

She was a member of the First Church in 
Oberlin and of anumber of scientific organiza- 
tions including Ocean Plankton Research 
Group, Society of Economic Paleontologists 
and Mineralogists, Paleontological Society and 
Paleontology Research Institute. She also was 
a member of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and is listed in” Amer- 
ican Men and Women of Science.” 

The Foremans lived at 131 S. Professor St. 
She leaves her husband, her father, Emil Pulver 
who also lives in Oberlin, anda brother, Harry. 
A memorial service was held Jan. 11 at First 
Church with burial at Westwood Cemetery. 
The family suggests that memorial contribu- 
tions may be made to the Oberlin geology 
department for the Frederick and Helen Fore- 
man geology book fund. Mrs. Foreman’s work 
is being sent to the Smithsonian. 


1950 


Howard Metcalf Curtis, Sept. 2 in Elsinore, 


Calif., in a parachute accident. He had been 
participating in the S.C.R. Scrambles Labor 
Day parachuting competition at Lake Elsinore 
Parachuting Center when his chute didn’t 
open and he struck another parachutist, killing 
both of them instantly. 

“Howie” was a Hollywood stuntman, dou- 
bling for actors such as Elvis Presley, Robert 
Taylor and Joseph Cotten. He took the 70-ft. 
cliff dive for Paul Newman in Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid and the parachute jump froma 
balloon for Tony Curtis in the opening scene of 
The Great Race. He played Jack Lemmon in The 
Fortune Cookie and was a regular on television in 
Adventures in Paradise, Ripcord, It Takes a Thief and 
77 Sunset Strip. He was also in McCloud, Six Mil- 
lion Dollar Man, Medical Center and Emergency. He 
fell off buildings, jumped from trains and 
planes and did dangerous underwater work. 
He became a stuntman in 1960 when he 
received an offer to double ina parachute jump 
for Peter Lawford in Never So Few. 

“Twink” majored in phys ed at Oberlin, win- 
ning 11 varsity letters in soccer, swimming, 
lacrosse and track. He coached and taught at 
Ohio State where he received the A.M. in phys 
ed in 1952. From 1951 to 1953 he returned to 
Oberlin as assistant director of admissions at 
which time he learned to parachute. He left 
Oberlin for UCLA where he was assistant 
supervisor in phys ed for six years. For two 
years he was a flight instructor and pilot for 
two flying services in California. He then 
became athletic director and chairman of the 
athletic department at Montclair High School 
(1959-61). 

Mr. Curtis sang in the Hollywood Presbyter- 
ian Church for 11 years. He was the author of 
2,500 Years of European Helmets, 800 B.C.-1700 
A.D. (BOOKS, Winter 1979) and had one of five 
private collections of European arms and armor. 

Born Feb. 26, 1927, in Philadelphia, he was 
the son of Dr. Howard C. ‘15 and Ethel (Met- 
calf ‘23) Curtis and the grandson of Harlan P. 
‘89 and Rena (Goldsbury Academy 1890-91, 
1892-94) Metcalf and Lydia Cone Curtis 1880. 
He leaves his mother, his wife, the former 
Annelise Moller, and two children from a first 
marriage and three from his second. He also 
leaves his brother, William ’57, and see 
Seaman ‘56 and Virginia Siddall ‘So. 


Judith Johnston White, Nov. 14 at the Cleve- 
land Clinic Hospital, of cancer. A physical ther- 
apist and former teacher, she had practiced 
physical therapy out of her home in Middle- 
burg Heights since 1965. She also taught in the 
physical therapy assistants program of Cuya- 
hoga Community College from 1971 to 1978 
and was acting head of the department at the 
metropolitan campus in her last year there. 

After graduating from Oberlin with an A.B. 
in phys ed, Mrs. White served two years in the 
Air Force as a second lieutenant and physical 
therapist. She then worked in polio emergency 
wards in California, where she had been sta- 
tioned. 

While a teaching assistant at U. Tennessee, 
she was also a graduate student in child devel- 
opment and family relations. She returned to 
the Cleveland area to work at the Crile Veter- 
an Hospital and later for the Parma Board of 
Education as therapist for orthopedically hand- 
icapped children. 

Mrs. White was a former international direc- 
tor of Parents Without Partners and was past 
treasurer of the Middleburg Heights Com- 
munity Council. 

Born Nov. 17, 1929, in New London, Conn., 
she was the daughter of Ada Belle Travis John- 
ston ‘23. She leaves children Cynthia, Alison 
and Steven as well as her parents. She and her 
husband, James R., were divorced. 


1952 


Seton Cottier, July 22 at Kingston (N.Y.) Hos- 
pital after along illness. He was a retired indus- 
trial design manager for IBM in Kingston. 

Mr. Cottier was born in New York City April 
9,1928, and served 18 months in the Maritime 
Service and 18 months in the Army before 
enrolling at Oberlin. After leaving Oberlin in 
1951 he studied industrial design at Pratt 
Institute. 

He leaves his wife, Susanne Hunt ‘51 whom 
he married in 1952, son Busey S., parents 
Hamilton Cottier and Anya Seton Chase and 
two sisters. 


1955 


William R. Kruger, June 12 of cancer. He was a 
professor of art at Ohio State and a psycholo- 
gist. He attended U. Wisconsin for graduate 
work and taught sculpture and ceramics at 
Eastern Michigan College and Queens College. 
He had won several prizes in local and regional 
art shows. He was born Oct. 8, 1931, in New 
Brunswick, N.J. He leaves his wife, Victoria, 
and children Paul D. and Kathleen. 


1963 


Oyetunde V. Solola, Sept. 18 of complications 
from a nasopharyngeal carcinoma. He was an 
attending pediatrician at Maimonides Hospital 
in Brooklyn. 

“Tunde” was born Jan. 14, 1937, in Abeo- 
kuta, Nigeria. He attended Kings College in 
Lagos from 1953 to 1959 and left Nigeria in 
1960 to attend Oberlin. He received the M.D. 
from Rochester in 1968 and subsequently 
completed a pediatric internship and residency 
at Brooklyn and Cumberland Hospitals in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. He also was a fellow in pediat- 
rics at Brookdale Hospital and a diplomate of 
the American Broad of Pediatrics. 

He leaves his wife, Arlie, daughter Abiola 
and son Oyedele. 
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1980 


Chris Hyde has won a graduate fellowship 
from the Rotary International Foundation to 
study during the 1980-81 academic year at the 
Hochschule fur Musik und Darstellende Kunst 
in Vienna. She was sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Adams, N.Y. 

George Jackson Van Buren II plans to grad- 
uate this spring, 54 years after his grandfather, 
the late George Jackson Van Buren I, received 
the B.D. from the School of Theology. 

A bio/pre-med major, Peg Rigler is in her 
senior year at U. Denver. She has been apply- 
ing to medical schools. 


1979 


Fred Bobb is working for Aramco as an 
assistant manager in their live entertainment 
unit. Address: Aramco, Box-1988, Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia. 

Lorin Burte is in his first year of a four-year 
].D./M.B.A. program at U. Chicago. He has a 
$5,000 James S. Kemper Fellowship from the 
university. He is also traffic director at radio 
station WHPK-FM in Chicago. 

Chris Canarie is a management trainee with 
Winters National Bank in Dayton, Ohio. The 
program consists of six months of classroom 
and observation in all the major banking areas, 
followed by a shorter period in a branch as an 
assistant manager in training. 

After his December 1978 graduation, Greg 
Diehl spent seven months as a missionary on 
the island of Rororong in Micronesia teaching 
general science to high school students. Now 
he is working toward the Ph.D. in applied 
mathematics at Harvard. 

Sarah Fishman is working on an M.A. at 
USC School of International Relations. Address: 
653 W. 30th St., Los Angeles, CA 90007. 

Randi Freed-Cohen is spending six months 
as a student intern in music therapy at Penn- 
hurst Center in Pennsylvania. 

Jacob Gayle is assistant director of admis- 
sions and coordinator of minority admissions 
at Allegheny College. 

Peter Glick and Nancy Welch have moved to 
Minneapolis where Nancy is an administrative 
assistant in the Minneapolis College of Art and 
Design and Peter is working towards the Ph.D. 
in social psychology at U. Minnesota. Address: 
315 4th St., Apt. 5, Minneapolis, MN 55414. 
Phone 612/378-3872. 
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Eric Gohle is working towards the M.A. in 
English at Chicago. 

Monica Hofmann is a child care worker for 
the Menninger Institute in Topeka. 

Sam Hunkler has joined the Peace Corps to 
teach in Africa for two years. His first 10 weeks 
of training were in Kenya after which he 
planned to teach science to high school students. 

Jenny Lodge is a research assistant and Mer- 
riss DeLong has been a lab aide at the Harvard 
Biological Labs in Boston. Merriss has also 
been teaching English to Russian immigrants. 
She stayed in Boston until December when she 
returned home to Australia for six months. 

Carry Loustau and Royal C. Byrum were 
married Sept. 8 at a country wedding on Car- 
ry’s parents’ farmin Triadelphia, W. Va. Ober- 
linians attending were Cheryl Stevenson ‘81, 
Mary Ann Pittman ‘82, Barry Rosenblatt ’82, 
Patty Rose ‘80 and Luther Zeigler ‘80. Carry 
and Byrum workat Kelly Mike’s Sport Store in 
Zanesville, Ohio, where Byrum is manager. 
Address: 2880 E. Pike, Apt. #4, Zanesville, OH 
43701. 

Lt. Esther R. Marx survived USAF officer 
training school and is now a systems analyst 
for the AF Data Services Center at the Pen- 
tagon. She has also begun work on the M.S. in 
operations research. 

Gwen Morgan is working 15 hours a day asa 
tennis pro at Wickertree Racquet Club in 
Columbus. Home address: 2286 Canyon Tree 
Drive, Columbus, OH 43229. 

Clyde Owan misses jogging in the Arb at 
sunset and his friends at Spanish House. When 
he is not daydreaming of Oberlin, he is a mas- 
ter’s candidate at the Georgetown School of 
Foreign Service. Clyde can be awakened at: 
3700 Massachusetts Ave., NW, #207, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20016. Phone 202/965-3715. 

Lisa Regan is teaching vocal music part time 
at Greens Farms elementary school in West- 
port, Conn. 

Sam Ritchie has been doing volunteer work 
in Washington at the Women’s Equity Action 
League, where she answers questions concern- 
ing women’s rights. She also works in a subdi- 
vision of W.E.A.L., called SPRINT, that deals 
specifically with women in sport. Address: 
5125 N. 37th St., Arlington, VA 22207. 

Bob Schaller spent the summer as an intern 
with the Illinois Board of Higher Education. In 
the fall, he began an internship at the state 


capitol with the House Democratic staff. Home 
address: 1020 % North Fifth St., Springfield, IL 
62702. Phone 217/522-2276. 

Johanna Schulman and Randy Nadeau ’78 
were married Sept. 2 by the Lancaster, Pa., 
Friends Meeting (See Class of ’78). Johanna is 
working in Princeton U.’s Firestone Library 
and is supervising a computer project. Randy is 
studying the philosophy of religion. The 
Schulman-Nadeaus’ address: 415B Devereux, 
Princeton, NJ 08540. 

Jillon Stoppels received a Fulbright Grant 
for graduate study in the Netherlands during 
the 1979-80 academic year. In August she flew 
to Amsterdam where she is studying harpsi- 
chord performance and musicology with Gus- 
tav Leonhardt at the Sweelinck Conservato- 
rium. Address: J.J. Viottastraat 25 II, 1071 JN 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 

Asa former intern for the Atlanta Bureau of 
Planning, Mildred Warner wrote a booklet 
titled, “Community Building: The History of 
Atlanta University Neighborhoods.” Mildred 
is now with Peace Corps. 

Mary (“Wild Woman”) Wyckoff is the assist- 
ant editor for the American Geological Associ- 
ation. Address: 6078 Bellview Dr., Falls Church, 
VA 22041. 


1978 


Rob Abramowitz and Vicki Derderian were 
married Sept. 9 in Vicki's back yard in Wauke- 
gan, Ill. Present were Robin Chalfin and Nancy 
Hebert. Rob and Vicki are living in Hyde Park, 
Chicago, where Rob is studying for a master’s 
in the social sciences at the University. Address: 
5316S. Dorchester Ave., Apt. 424, Chicago, IL 
60615. 

Richard Carlin has produced two records on 
Folkways—"“Joseph Allard: Master of the French 
Canadian Fiddle” and “The Old Grey Goose: 
Music from Maine.” He has also written articles 
on folk music in the September 1979 issues of 
Pickin’, Mugwumps and Sing Out! Copies of 
Richard's concertina albums or other Folkways 
releases can be obtained from 228 Terhune 
Rd., Princeton, NJ 08540. 

Claudia Howard and Tom Bamonte were 
married June 30 in Second Unitarian Church, 
Chicago. Tom graduated Phi Beta Kappa from 
U. Chicago and now is a paralegal. He plans to 
enter Columbia Law School in a year. Claudia 
is a teacher, choreographer, dancer and accom- 
panist at Chicago Dance Center and plans to 
find similar work when they move to New 
York. Present address: 729 % Briar Place, Chi- 
cago 60657. 

Kenneth Kodama is working for Mitsubishi 
International. Address: 421 W. Barry Ave., 
Apt. 505, Chicago, IL 60657. Phone 312/ 
929-6381. 

Tami Levitt has begun graduate work in 
neurobiology at Cornell. Address: 109 Willi- 
ams St., Ithaca, NY 14850. 

Andy Manshel has switched from the busi- 
ness program into the law school at NYU. He 
will be eligible for both a law and business 
degree at the end of three more years. This 
past summer, Andy worked for the visitors and 
public services department of Lincoln Center. 
Address: 601 W.115thSt., Suite 75, New York, 
NY 10025. Phone 212/749-0529. 

Jane Meeker is in Scotland, working at the 
Blair Drummond House for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Address: c/o Blair Drummond 
House, By Sterling FK9-44T, Perthshire, Scot- 
land. 


Randy Nadeau and Johanna Schulman ‘79 
were married Sept. 2 by the Lancaster, Pa., 
Friends Meeting. Sharing in the joyful occasion 
were numerous Obies: Ken Benson ’79, James 
Day ’77, Tim Dwyer, Robin Hardman ‘79, 
Myung Kim ’79, Diana Lobel’79, Laura Morris 
‘79 and Jeff Ross 79. 

Margaret Page and Randy Batson were mar- 
ried Sept. 9. Oberlin people who attended the 
reception were her brother, Clifton ‘76, Hugh 
and Lynn (Chandler) Brown ‘47, Shirley Smith 
Vail ‘41, Beth Barban and Peg’s parents, Ste- 
phen and Betty (McMullen 41). Peg and Randy 
live at 738 Hale St., Beverly Farms, MA 01915. 

Bruce Poch has been appointed assistant 
dean of admissions at Wesleyan U. Greg Pyke 
‘68 also works there in the same position. 

Sarah Rabinowitz and Stanley Gluck planned 
to be married in August in Princeton, N.J. 

Karen Randall and Hank Davis ’71 are 
members of the anti-nuclear Paddlewheel Al- 
liance which held a rally Oct. 13 in Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Karen was the MC for the rally and 
Hank led a band called the Mudfish. Hank is 
doing graduate work in linguistics and Karen is 
studying art history at Indiana U. 

Joan Redmond and Jim Stivender ‘79 were 
married June 16 in Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 
Present address: 477 Waverley St., Menlo 
Park, CA 94025. Phone 415/321-4833. 

Mark Romney is in his second year at Co- 
lumbia Business School. Address: 59 West 70th 
St., New York, NY 10023. 

Jerry Sander has begun a three-year M.F.A. 
program in directing at U. Washington. Address: 
4607 2nd N.E., Seattle, WA 98105. 

Carolyn Schott is working on the doctorate 
of musical arts at U. Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music where she is the organ teaching 
assistant. 

Jim Sullinger is working at Oberlin High 
School as its first in-school suspension teacher. 
He helps suspended students with their class- 
room assignments and gives them an oppor- 
tunity to remain in school. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, to 
keep you posted on your classmates 
and news about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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Janice Tate and Lee Resseguie ‘69 were mar- 
ried Aug. 11 in Fairchild Chapel. Chris ‘71 and 
Paula (Bernstein ’75) Baymiller were best man 
and matron of honor. Other Obies attending 
were Carrie DiLorenzo ‘79, Doug Yeager and 
Beth Crawford ‘81. Ran Taylor ‘60 sang two 
songs a cappella during the ceremony. Lee and 
Jan ran in the Cleveland Heights Kiwanis four- 
mile road race held in Forest Hills Park the day 
after their wedding..Lee finished 13th in his 
age group (30-39) witha time of 24.02. Jan took 
first place in her age division (20-29) with a 
time of 26.30 and took second place overall ina 
field of 218 women participants. Lee is in his 
second year of law school at Franklin Pierce. 
Jan has just begun her first year after a year as 
a legal secretary for a Concord law firm. 
Address: 21 Tahanto St., Concord, NH 03301. 

Bill Warner isa legislative aid for State Sena- 
tor Charlie Butts ‘67. Home address: 871 S. 
High St., Columbus, OH 43206. 

Kristin Webb and Bruce Macmillan ‘80 mar- 
ried themselves June 30 in Plymouth, Vt., 
under the care of the Wilderness Monthly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends 
(Quaker). Mark Lebovitz ‘75, M.D., and his 
wife, Shonnie, drove up from their new home 
in Agawan, Mass., to be with them at their 
wedding. Kristin and Bruce live in Berkeley 
where Bruce plans to work for a degree in 
electrical engineering or mathat the university 
beginning January. Kristin works for Pacific 
Telephone, recording audio scripts of courses 
for their employees. They have seen Mike 
Dodge ’77, Shirley Brannon’77 and Doug Wal- 
ter. Address: 2215 Channing Way #7, Berke- 
ley, CA 94704. 

Janis White is in her first year of law school 
at Boston U. Address: 437 Cambridge St., Apt. 
34, Allston, MA 02134. 


1977 


Evan Bortnick played the leading role in the 


operetta “Christopher Columbus” which was 
presented by the Kansas City Lyric Opera Oct. 
9-13 at the Lyric Theater. 

Shirley Brannon is working toward the 
M.A. in theater at San Francisco State. She 
keeps in close touch with Doug Walter ‘78 and 
they encourage “all wayward souls” to contact 
them. Address: 101 Gough St. #26, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94102. 

After a year of Vista (anti-hunger work), 
two months on Greyhound, four months’ fund 
raising in Santa Barbara for poor kids in 
Tijuana and two months assistant-directing a 
summer camp, Anne G. Cohen is in an M. Div. 
program at the School of Theology at Clare- 
mont. She lives in a small community called 
“The Threshold” and is working in the theater 
arts department as an administrative assistant 
and theater technician. Amid film splicing, stu- 
dent council meetings, chorale and the excite- 
ment of liberation theology and social rele- 
vance in the church, Anne is writing songs, 
singing at disarmament vigils and doing youth 
work. Address: 1325 N. College Ave., Box 136, 
Claremont, CA 91711. Phone 714/621-5156. 

Janine Evans is in her first year of medical 
school at Temple. 

Lynn Ferguson and David Riggs ‘73 were 
married in the Friends Meeting of Austin, TX. 
They have since moved to Virginia where they 
are teaching pre-school aged handicapped 
children in Fairfax Co. and fifth graders at 
Georgetown Day School, respectively. Address: 
Riggs/Ferguson, 6114 Vista Drive, Falls 
Church, VA 22041. 


Amy Gendall is a program director for the 
YWCA in Philadelphia. Address: 5343 Knox 
St., Philadelphia, PA 19144. 

Andrew Gent writes poetry and mills rubber 
in Portsmouth, N.H. Address: 3335 Gardner 
St., Portsmouth, NH 03801. 

Anthony Hardt has begun his studies at 
Northeastern Ohio Universities College of 
Medicine. 

Mary Ann Hardy, Laurie Levinson and Jan 
McClintock ’79 are living together in the D.C. 
area. Mary Anne is an R.N. in obstetrics at 
George Washington U. Hospital and is taking a 
course in women’s studies. Laurie is working 
for Princeton U. at the Goddard Space Flight 
Center (NASA) monitoring a satellite. Jan is a 
paralegal for an anti-trust law firm in Wash- 
ington. Address: 26 Woodland Way, Green- 
belt, MD 20770. Phone 301/474-8864. 

Laura (“Action”) Jackson and Jamie M. Whit- 
temore were married Sept. 8 in Laura’s par- 
ents’ home in Dover, Mass. Attending the 
wedding were bridesmaid Janine Evans, Bill 
Warner ‘78, Jenny Lodge ‘79, Kay Fowler, 
Sharon Freedman, Deb Giancursio ‘80, Mark 
Conrad ’75, former assistant math professor 
Richard Jensen, Amy Gendall and Merriss 
DeLong ’79. Laura and Jamie toured Scotland 
for two weeks and are living in Dresden, 
Maine, where Jamie is building houses and 
doing carpentry. Laura is a computer pro- 
grammer for Digital Equipment in Augusta. 
Address: Box 167, Dresden, ME 04342. Phone 
207/737-8025. 

Sylvia Lee-Thompson spent a year on the 
north shore of Lake Superior and is now in St. 
Paul where she is in the faculty and contextual 
education offices at Luther-Northwestern 
Theological Seminaries. Address: 1608 B Eus- 
tis St. #105, St. Paul, MN 55108. Phone 
612/647-1307. 

Lorna Montie and Glen Gerhart were mar- 
ried Aug. 4. They live in Columbus, Ohio. 

Martha Moody is in her second year of medi- 
cal school at U. Cincinnati. 

Julie Robbins received the M.A. in social 
work at Chicago and moved to San Francisco 
seeking employment in adolescent treatment. 
Address: 834 Corbett Ave., Apt. #201, San 
Francisco, CA 94131. 

Peter Ruchman is one of five photographers 
who had work on display during July in the 
Bryant Gallery in Bryant Library, Roslyn, N.Y. 
Peter teaches advanced students at the Essex 
Photographic Center in Gloucester, Mass. 

Shahriar Shahriari received the master’s in 
math from U. Wisconsin last year. He has 
returned to Iran to “find out what is happen- 
ing there for myself.” Address: 2,79 Sesawar 
St., on Palestine Ave., Tehran, Iran. 

Harriet Small is working toward the B.S. in 
geology at U. Alaska in Fairbanks. A part-time 
student, she also works in the winter in a 
geochronology laboratory at the Geophysical 
Institute, U.A.F. During the summer, she is a 
field assistant in remote parts of Alaska. She 
lives ina one-room log cabin with no electricity 
or water, located eight miles out of town. Har- 
riet spends her leisure time chopping wood for 
her stove and cross-country skiing. Address: 
Box 81565, College, AK 99708. 

Katie Solender completed the master’s degree 
in art history at Johns Hopkins in May 1978. 
She is teaching in the art history and education 
department at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Address: 2756 Lancashire Rd., Apt. 1, Cleve- 
land Heights, OH 441006, 

Sally Staruch has received the M.A. in 
anthropology from CWRU. 
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Kevin Thomson and Karlee Chumney were 
married July 21 in the Pennington (N_]J.) First 
United Methodist Church. Both teach music in 
the Chesapeake public school system in Vir- 
ginia. 

Paul Van Doorn plans to graduate from 
CWRU School of Law in May. 

Lynda Wolfe and Steve Ulrich were married 
Aug. 18 in Los Alamos, N.M. Attending were 
Marc ’75 and Jennifer (Freidel’76) Reinganum. 
Lynda received a master’s in counseling psy- 
chology from Ohio State this past summer and 
is continuing her studies toward the Ph.D. She 
is interning atacommunity mental health cen- 
ter in Toledo. Steve is a residence hall director 
at U. Toledo. Address: 2931 W. Bancroft St., 
Toledo, OH 43606. 


1976 


Jim Bauerle received the J.D. in May from 
Cornell Law School where he was managing 
editor of the Cornell International Law Journal. Jim 
is associated with Berkman, Ruslander, Pohl, 
Lieber & Engel. Home address: 5541 Beeler St., 
Pittsburgh, PA 15217. 

Alex ‘74 and Elizabeth (Beirne) Lippitt have 
moved to Ann Arbor where Elizabeth is in the 
school of public health, Department of Health 
Planning and Administration, U. Mich. Alex is 
in the business school, working towards a 
degree in computer information systems. Ad- 
dress: 1205 Island Drive, Apt. 102, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48105. 

Leanne (Cupp) and Bruce Ketcham have 
moved to 191 Bay Ave., Glen Ridge, NJ 07028, 
which is an easy commute into Manhattan for 
Bruce, who is the key account representative 
for Simmons Co., selling to Macy’s. Leanne has 
become a weekend commuter as she completes 
her graduate work in genetics at Cornell. 

Mark and Amy Dibner-Dunlap have been 
living in Memphis for over a year. Mark is in 
his second year at U. Tennessee College of 
Medicine and was one of the student represen- 
tatives at the Association of American Medical 
Colleges’ national meeting in Washington this 
past November. Amy received the B. Arch. 
from the Rhode Island School of Design in May 
1977. She now works for the architectural firm 
of Walk Jones and Francis Mah. Address: 2170 
Jefferson, Memphis, TN 38104. 

Alexa Hand has begun her first year of grad- 
uate work in Modern Far Eastern History at 
Chicago. Address: 5532 S. Kenwood, Chicago, 
IL 60637. Phone 312/955-9347. 

Eleanor Hayes has accepted a position with 
WTOL-TV, Channel 11, in Toledo after three 
years as reporter for WERE radio in Cleveland. 

Valerie Aiko Igarashi and Jeffrey Strauss 
have been married since December 1976. They 
live in Chicago where Valerie works at the 
Pacific/ Asian American Mental Health Research 
Center and Jeff is a social worker with Indochi- 
nese refugees. 

Carol Izumi received her third consecutive 
Thomas T. Hayashi Memorial Law Scholarship 
for the 1979-80 academic year. She expects to 
graduate from Georgetown Law Center in 
Washington, D.C., this spring. 

Kathy Kerby and her fiance, Ben Littauer, 
have moved to Massachusetts where Ben is in 
his first year of law school at Harvard and 
Kathy is a computer programmer for Har- 
vard’s Office of Information Technology. 
Address: 1588 Cambridge St., Cambridge, MA 
02138. 


JANUARY/FEBRUARY 1980 


Randy Love and Elaine Funaro 74 were mar- 
ried June 3 at Elaine’s home in Larchmont, N.Y. 
They are living in Cambridge but they spent 
the summer in Cedar City, Utah, as members 
of the Shakespeare Festival Orchestra. Both 
have M.Mus. degrees from New England Con- 
servatory, Elaine in harpsichord performance 
and Randy with honors in piano performance. 

Lisa Meyer participated in the “Head of the 
Charles” rowing regatta Oct. 22 in Boston. She 
represented the Lincoln Park Boat Club in Chi- 
cago. As a coxswain in the “Mixed 8” event, 
Lisa was cheered on by Keith McCown and 
Keith Gardner, both ’75. Lisa’s address: 350 W. 
Oakdale #210, Chicago, IL 60657. Phone 
312/871-1458. 

David Miller and Charlotte Williams were 
married June 23 in Camp Wakonda, a church 
camp for the Christ United Presbyterian Church 
in Canton, Ohio. Charlotte is manager of 
Runner’s Supply Shop in Canton and David is a 
welding engineer associate at Babcock and Wil- 
cox in Barberton. Address: 4015 Cleveland 
Ave., N.W., Canton, Ohio 44709, 

Liz Schroeder graduated from NYU Law 
School June 7. She then accepted an appoint- 
ment to assist a judge in the New Jersey Super- 
ior Court. 

Frank Shaw and Ruth Geyer ’75 were mar- 
ried Aug. 11 in Berwyn, Pa. The celebration 
abounded with Oberlinians: Frank’s parents, 
John and Julia (Seiberling) ‘47, his sister, Clara 
‘83, Jeff McAuliffe, Jeff Sonis ‘75, Tim Enge- 
bretson, Lydia Larrabee ‘75, Debbie (Mutnick 
'75) Goldberg, Amy Lighthill, Nicola Court- 
right, Randy Love, Warren Mickley ‘75, Andy 
Fergesson’75 and Susan Flores 75. Jeff Walker 
‘79 played Bach for the ceremony. Ruth is in 
her second year of grad school in ecological 
genetics at Duke. Frank is renovating their 
modest little house at 1403 N. Duke Street, 
Durham, NC 27707. 


1975 


Jim Anthony, M.D., is doing a residency in 
family practice at Mercy Hospital in Toledo. 
This past summer he and his wife, Lynne, 
attended Dale Edlin’s wedding in Philadelphia. 
While there, they visited David ‘74 and Sue 
(Halperin) Bryant. Marc and Jennifer (Freidel 
‘77) Reinganum visited the Anthonys at their 
new address: 19 Tiffany Square Drive, Apt. 
102, Toledo, OH 45607. 

Carol Briggs Saniuk is teaching health and 
phys ed in the North Royalton (Ohio) school 
system. She had been a teacher aid at Albion 
School. 

Dale Edlin, M.D., and Judie Schwartz were 
married shortly after he graduated from U. 
Cincinnati College of Medicine. He is anintern 
at North Shore U. Hospital in New York and 
“expects to rejoin the world sometime next 
July.” Address: 300 Community Dr., Apt. 6-20, 
Manhasset, NY 11030. Phone 516/627-2910. 

Mark and Mary Hinchey Epstein are living 
in New York where Mark has joined the family 
retail business and Mary is a rehabilitation 
counselor in the deaf unit of Rockland Psychi- 
atric Center. Address: 1210 Keeler Ave., 
Mamaroneck, NY 10543. 

Jeremy Frey graduated from NYU Law School 
in May. Address: 1219 Panama St., Philadel- 
phia, PA 19107. 

Congressman Don Pease has appointed Bill 
Goold administrative assistant in charge of his 
Washington office. For the past five years, Bill 


has beena staff associate, first as Pease’s aide in 
the Ohio Senate and more recently as his chief 
legislative assistant in Congress. 

Denise Gordon received the M.A. in special 
education in May from San Francisco State and 
is now a high school special education teacher 
in Marysville, Wash. Address: 2731 Elm St., 
Bellingham, WA 98225. Phone 206/671-4148. 

Steve Gardner received the D.V.M. from 
Cornell where he was also the 1979 recipient of 
the American Animal Hospital Association 
Award. Steve is practicing at the Central Veter- 
inary Hospital in Fremont, Calif. 

William M. Hamilton is studying at the 
American Graduate School of International 
Management, Glendale, Ariz. 

Ken Hicks received the M.A. from Miami U. 
May 6. 

Pat Ikeda received an Individual Artist Grant 
of $1350 from the Ohio Arts Council in sup- 
port of her work on a second manuscript of 
poetry or other creative writing. Pat left her 
position as assistant director of College Rela- 
tions in Oberlin to attend grad school at U. 
Iowa. She has been accepted into a two-year 
program in creative writing and hopes to 
receive a teaching assistantship beginning in 
the fall. 

Esther Kruger received the M.Mus. from 
Northwestern and was elected to Pi Kappa 
Lambda. She is on the faculty at the Music 
Center of the North Shore in Winnetka, III, 
plays professionally in the Chicago area and 
teaches flute privately. 

In addition to working as an assistant Lake 
County (Ohio) prosecuting attorney, Jim Lyons 
has been scouting all the Cleveland Browns 
home games for the Oakland Raiders. He was 
recommended for the position by roommate 
John Kingdon. As an official NFL scout, he was 
admitted to all games free, received $50 per 
game plus expenses and sat in the press box 
where he looked for injuries and new talent on 
both teams. 

Sam Magrill has a National Endowment for 
the Arts Composer/Librettist Fellowship to 
continue working on a large choral piece in- 
volving compositional linguistics. He has been 
accepted into Phi Kappa Phi and has been writ- 
ing his doctoral dissertation in music composi- 
tion at U. Illinois. 

Stanley Maharam has moved to 5527 Ells- 
worth Ave., Apt. BS, Pittsburgh, PA 15232. 
Phone 412/687-6941. 

Richard Mandell received the M.A. in crea- 
tive writing from Brown and spent this past 
summer teaching writing to children. He has 
moved to Eugene where he has a job making 
tofu. Address: 3498 Onyx Place, Eugene, OR 
97405. 

Mike Manderen was appointed lecturer in 
lute at the Conservatory last fall. He continues 
as admissions counselor. His wife, Betsy (Shy 
'76), expects to receive the M.L.S. from Case 
Western Reserve this spring. New address: 231 
W. Lorain, Oberlin, Ohio, OH 44074. 

Ken Stalberg ‘74 and Catherine Moon were 
married June 2 ina Quaker ceremony at West- 
town Friends Meeting, Pa. Ken continues to 
play viola in the New College String Quartet. 
Catherine has joined him in Sarasota, where 
she is a psychiatric social worker ina commun- 
ity mental health center. Address: 3398 Ram- 
blewood Place, Sarasota, FL 33577. 

Barbara Newman received the M. Phil. in 
medieval studies from Yale in June. She is 
spending the year in London researching St. 
Hildegard of Bingen, a 12thc. mystic. Address: 
6 Eccleston Square, London SW 1, England. 


Jeanine Potter Donaldson became executive 
director of the Elyria YWCA in September 
when Marion Bradley Kelly retired. 

Marc and Jennifer (Freidel '77) Reinganum 
have completed the requirements of their doc- 
toral programs in finance at U. Chicago and in 
managerial economics and decision sciences at 
Northwestern U., respectively. Marc is assist- 
ant professor of finance at U.S.C. and Jennifer 
is assistant professor of economics at Cal Tech. 
Address: 1675 Kaweah Drive, Pasadena, CA 
STLVS: 

Martha Rohrbaugh is principal cello in the 
Albany Symphony. She also teaches cello at 
SUNY Albany and plays in the Capital Chamber 
Artists trio with Irvin Gilman ‘53. 

W. Scott Schulten works with labor laws for 
Ogletree, Deakins in Atlanta. Home address: 
2291 Fairway Circle N.E., Atlanta, GA 30319. 
Phone 404/321-6878. 

Jennifer Sitns Gallucci is writing her Ph.D. 
thesis under Dr. Robert E. Osgood at Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced International 
Studies. Address: 4101 Cathedral Ave. N.W., 
Apt. #1006, Washington, D.C. 20016. 

Matt Weissman has left New York City and 
is studying for the Ph.D. in clinical psychology 
at George Washington U. Address: 2201 L St. 
NW #610, Washington, DC 20037. 


1974 


Perla Benrubi has received the M.D. from 
Northwestern. 

James David Christie has won a major 
international organ competition in Brugge, 
Belgium. His prize was 75,000 francs ($2,500). 
Jim is organist and musical director at the Wel- 
lesley Hills Congregational Church and chief 
organist at Temple Beth El in Belmont, Mass. 

Mary Babs DeMeritt is a product marketing 
coordinator for the Center for Creative Lead- 
ership in Greensboro. Address: 5614 Weslo 
Willow Circle, Apt. #211, Greensboro, NC 
27409. Phone 919/294-5898. 

Joy Eisenberg Millman has moved back to 
Oberlin where she and her husband, Dan, are 
house directors at North Hall. 

Joanne Federman and Howard Sobel were 
married Aug. 26. Joanne is head teacher in the 
Lemberg Children’s Center of Brandeis U. in 
Waltham, Mass. She has retained her maiden 
name. Address: 32 Washington Park, Newton- 
ville, MA 02160. 

Stuart Ferguson and Carol Welsh (both 
M.D.’s) are doing their internships in Boston. 
Address: 150 Washington St., Newton, MA 
02158. 

Elaine Funaro and Randy Love ’76 were mar- 
ried June 3. See Class of 1976. 

Joan R. Ifland and Scott Johnson (Harvard 
‘'75) were married Dec. 31, 1978, in Weston, Vt. 
Judy Karasik ’75 was bridesmaid. Other Ober- 
linians attending were Mary Brahney, Laura 
Mirsky ‘75, Howard Murphy 73, Cathy Cevoli 
and Steve Thompson ’75. Joan and Scott re- 
ceived M.B.A.’s from Stanford Business School 
in June 1978. Joan works in finance for the 
Continental Group Inc. in New York City. 

After Beth Kramer finished nursing school 
at Johns Hopkins, she and her husband, Michael 
Stagg, spent the summer in South America. 
They have moved to Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota where Beth is 
working at the Indian Health Service hospital, 
doing everything from emergency room work 
to labor and delivery to escorting critical patients 
by air ambulance to Denver. Michael teaches 
history and coaches cross country at the local 
middle school. Beth has kept her maiden name. 
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Lesley McGalliard is in a two-year residency 
program at Yakima Valley Memorial Hospital, 
Wash. 

Susan Marchant is an assistant professor in 
the music department of Pittsburg (Kansas) 
State U. where she teaches organ, harpsichord 
and class piano. Address: 1906 S. Taylor, Apt. 
1-C, Pittsburg, KS 66762. 

Martha Munger and Donald Mowry were 
married Aug. 18 at Martha’s parents’ home in 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Marilyn Reynolds has been playing violin in 
the Stephen Sondheim musical, Sweeney Todd, 
since July. She has also been teaching at the 
Third Street Music School Settlement in New 
York. 

Cheryl Robertson received the M.A. in early 
American culture from U. Delaware. She hada 
two-year Winterthur Museum Fellowship. 
Cheryl is curator of Decorative Arts and the 
Prairie Archives at Milwaukee Art Center. 
Address: 1832 E. Kenwood, Milwaukee, WI 
53211. Phone 414/964-8399. 

Lenore Rosenberg is production manager of 
Cincinnati Opera. For the past four years she 
had been in Memphis, Tenn., as production 
manager of Opera Memphis and business 
manager of Southern Opera Theatre. 

Joan Sapinsley and Richard Lewis ’73 were 
married May 17 in the Sapinsleys’ garden in 
Providence. They are living in New York City 
where she teaches at the Chapin School and he 
is with the firm of Paul Segal Associates. Joan is 
keeping her maiden name. Richard is a Cooper 
Union graduate with a degree in architecture. 

Peter H. Schweitzer, ordained at Hebrew 
Union College in June, is the assistant rabbi at 
the Indianapolis Hebrew Congregation. Ad- 
dress: 821-F Lincolnwood Lane, Indianapolis, 
IN 46260. Phone (317) 255-0611. 

Ken Stalberg and Catherine Moon ’75 were 
married June 2 in Westtown, Pa. (See Class of 
1975.) 

After Sue Standing’s fellowship at the Rad- 
cliffe Institute ended this past July, she spent a 
month on a residency grant at the Virginia 
Center for the Creative Arts and is a visiting 
poet at Wheaton College for 1979-80. She is 
also a lecturer at Wellesley. 

Lairold Street has won a $5,000 Dorothy 
Danforth Compton fellowship for minority 
students planning careers in international 
affairs. He and his wife, Kathy (Ferger 75), are 
in their second year of law school at Indiana U. 
in Bloomington. 

Julie Taymor designed the sets, costumes, 
face masks and puppets for the Baltimore 
Young People’s Theater performance of “The 
Odyssey” this past September. After leaving 
Oberlin, Julie went to Indonesia for two years 
ona traveling grant where she participated ina 
theater group and produced a three-part show 
which combined masked dancers, traditional 
Indonesian shadow puppets and fully rounded 
puppets carved of wood. She received another 
grant from the State Department and the 
International Communications Agency, mak- 
ing her a consultant and instructor in Asian 
arts and she received a Ford Foundation grant 
which provided funds to create her own tour- 
ing troupe “Teatre Loh.” She returned to the 
States in November 1978 and has since been 
trying to bring her group to the U.S. foran East 
Coast university tour. 

Robert A. Wallace and his wife, the former 
Sharon Tymiak, have two children, Shannon 
Nichole, 3, and Courtney Michelle, born July 
14, Sharon graduated from BGSU in education. 


Bob is manager of Radio Shack and Radio 
Shack Computer Store in Northwood, Ohio. 
He still plays tennis and chess. Address: 55 
Roland Court, Rossford, OH 43460. Phone 
419/666-0046. 


1973 


Tim Albrecht has been selected for inclusion 
in the 1979 edition of Outstanding Young Men in 
America. 

Rob ’72 and Allyn (Baron) Modic moved to 
Dayton this past September. Rob is a reporter 
for the Dayton Daily News and Lyn is a naturalist 
for the Dayton-Montgomery County Park 
District. They bought a house with five acres 
located between Dayton and Xenia. Address: 
2135 Fauber Rd., Xenia, OH 45385. 

Heather Carrell is coordinator of an inter- 
disciplinary training for the experimental edu- 
cation unit for the Lab School for Special Edu- 
cation and all related disciplines at U. Wash- 
ington. She is also project coordinator of a 
small grant to train teachers of autistic/se- 
verely behavior disordered children within the 
State of Washington. She expects to complete 
the work fora Ph.D. by next June. Address: c/o 
Experimental Education Unit, WJ-10, Child 
Development and Mental Retardation Center, 
U. of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195. 

Michael Philip Davis 
now is performing in op- 
erettas instead of operas 
and oratorios. His first 
appearance last summer, 
in the title role of “The 
Student Prince” at the — 
Allenberry Playhouse, 
near Harrisburg, Pa., was 
headlined by the Evening 
News as a “royal treat.” 
The reviewer described 
him as a “matinee idol” 
and a “dashing young actor with a properly 
regal bearing” and “a glorious tenor voice.” 

Seth Eaton and Karen Bonnie were married 
Aug. 26 in Norfolk, Va. Mike Ruben, Mark 
Maier, John Laster ’72 and Seth’s brother, 
David '71, attended. Seth is a third year resi- 
dent in primary care internal medicine at 
George Washington U. Hospital. Karen is an 
attorney with a small D.C. law firm and works 
with Health Maintenance Organizations nation- 
ally and other health law clients. New address: 
1925 16th St., #602, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009. Phone 202/667-8695. 

Lee Fisher is a lecturer in legal research at 
Cleveland State U. Law School. He continues 
as attorney for Hahn, Loeser, Freedheim, Dean 
& Wellman in Cleveland. Lee is a regular guest 
on the Morning Exchange (WEWS-TV) and 
has been selected as one of Cleveland Magazine's 
79 most interesting people in Cleveland. 

Bill Jurma is assistant professor of speech 
communication for 1979-80 at Texas Chris- 
tian. Address: 3620 Santa Rita Drive, Fort 
Worth, TX 76133. 

LaPearl Logan Winfrey is working on the 
Ph.D. in clinical psychology at SUNY Stony 
Brook. Address: 300 Canal Road, Port Jeffer- 
son Station, Long Island, NY 11776. 

Jody Metcalfe Reed is working on the J.D. at 
Western State U. College of Law, San Diego. 

Jeffry Peterson has a one-year instructor- 
ship in studio piano at SUNY Fredonia as a 
sabbatical replacement for David Yeomans ‘60. 
Jeffry studied at the Hochschule fur Musik in 
Vienna this past year under a Fulbright Hays 
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grant. From 1973 to 1975 he was head of the 
piano department of Escuela Nacional de Mus- 
ica at San Salvador while serving in the Peace 
Corps. 

Eli Pollack has received the M.A. in theater 
from Case Western Reserve. 

Karen Rosenberg returned to New York 
City after receiving the M.B.A. from Wharton 


and has taken a position in the comptroller’s . 


office of Time Inc. Address: 271 Avenue C, 
New York, NY 10009. 

Christopher Shay is choral director and 
piano, voice and theory teacher at the Taft 
School in Watertown, Conn. He is also choral 
director/organist at The Thomaston Congre- 
gational Church. 
~ Philip Sohm received the Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins May 31. 

Carla Steiger-Meister had an exhibition of 
her photographs entitled “Color Collages” on 
display at the Andover (Mass.) Gallery Sept. 14 
through Oct. 5. 

Capt. Darrick Strange was transferred in 
July from the 6th missile warning squadron, 
Otis Air Force Base to the 7th MWS, Beale 
AFB, Calif. Darrick is part of the test team 
which monitors and conducts acceptance test- 
ing of the radar system recently built to detect 
and give advance warning of a sea launched 
ballistic missile attack. Once the system is 
accepted by the Air Force, Darrick will become 
a computer systems analyst at the site where 
he will maintain the software which drives the 
radar. Darrick received the Air Force commen- 
dation medal June 30, 1978, for his work while 
assigned as a computer systems analyst at the 
20th surveillance squadron, Eglin AFB, Fla., 
and he was promoted to captain July 16, 1979. 
He also plans to study systems management at 
USC. Address: 3177 Altamonte Dr., Beale 
AFB, CA 95903. Phone 916/788-1558. 

Mark Noah Strecker and Marina Kasdaglis 
‘75 M.A., were married Sept. 22 in Athens, 
Greece. Marina has kept her maiden name. 
Address: 156 Franklin St., New York, NY 
10013. 

Anita Swan is a voice instructor at SUNY 
Fredonia. This past year she was a visiting 
assistant professor at Oklahoma State U. 

Tom Theado has received the J.D. from Case 
Western Reserve and nowis an associate of the 
legal firm of Ronald H. Gordon Co. in Lorain, 
Ohio. 

Dominique Vasseur has become registrar/ 
assistant curator at the Dayton Art Institute. 
Address: 539 Daytona Pkwy., Apt. 4, Dayton, 
OH 45406. 
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John and Karen (Buck) Burgess have moved 
to No. 10 Soi 1, Sukhumvit Road, Bangkok, 
Thailand. John is covering Indochina for the 
Washington Post and has been reporting on the 
famine in Cambodia and border tension along 
the Thai-Cambodian border. Karen is working 
at the UNHCR in Bangkok, resettling refu- 
gees, and finds it good to be “working with 
people again” after two years of banking and 
commerical transactions in Hong Kong. 

Deborah Wells Clinton received the M.S. in 
library science from Simmons College and has 
been a Germanic languages cataloger at U. 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. She is now on 
the faculty of lowa State U. (Ames). Her hus- 
band, Philip, is serving two small United Meth- 
odist churches near Ames. After teaching 
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Spanish for four years in New England, he 
attended Duke Divinity School and received 
the M.Div. in 1979. They are expecting their 
first child in mid-April. 

. Dee Dallas Gibson completed the San Fran- 
cisco 10,000m Marathon July 15 and finished 
the Golden Gate Marathon Oct. 28. When not 
on 26-mile jaunts, Dee is an MBA candidate at 
San Jose State. She also continues as an Ober- 
lin admissions coordinator for the Bay Area, tutors 
and teaches math and is studying dance. For 
the past six years she had been an instructor in 
math at Castilleja, Palo Alto, which is a girls’ 
college preparatory school. Address: 1189 S. 
Springer Rd., Los Altos, CA 94022. 

Anne Gebstaedt Hammond is media estima- 
tor/analyst of Henderson Advertising Inc., 
Greenville, S.C. 

Cathy Frye and her husband, Sonny Po- 
powsky, have a son, Matthew Frye Popowsky, 
born Sept. 6, 1978. They live in Harrisburg 
where Sonny works at the Office of the Con- 
sumer Advocate. Since graduating from law 
school in 1977, Cathy has been clerking in the 
Philadelphia Orphans’ Court and now plans to 
work part time in Harrisburg. Address: 104 
Conoy St., Harrisburg, PA 17104. 

Martha Hickman and Norman Grant have a 
daughter, Florence Edna, born April 5. Address: 
713 E. Chestnut St., Oxford, OH 45056. 

Richard Klippstein and Nora Burke were 
married Oct. 27. He is a financial analyst in 
corporate planning for International Harves- 
ter in Chicago. 

Brent Myers is instructor of music at the 
Asheville School. He had been director of 
music at Rowland Hall, St. Mark’s School, Salt 
Lake City since 1973. Brent spent the summer 
visiting friends, including Jay Frey, in West- 
chester Co., N.Y. Address: The Asheville 
School, Asheville, NC 28806. 

Kate Nesbit gave a lecture-recital Oct. 14 at 
the Eastman School of Music. The presenta- 
tion consisted of an analysis and complete per- 
formance of Arnold Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire. 
Kate was the featured soloist in this work for 
woman’s voice and small chamber ensemble. 
She is working on the D.M.A. in performance 
and literature at Eastman. 

Shira Rosan expects to receive the M.Arch. 
from SUNY Buffalo next June. Address: 3124 
Main St., Apt. 4, Buffalo, NY 14214. Phone 
716/833-8091. 

Kerry Scott has become coordinator of the 
Milford (Conn.) Fine Arts Council. 

Greg Sharrow and Jessica Wright were mar- 
ried July 21 in East Braintree, Vt., by the Rev. 
Herb Van Meter ‘37. Among the guests were 
Eric Epstein’71, Denny Lawton ’71, Jim Sardo- 
nis ‘73, Vin 71 and JoEllen (Bokar ‘74) Grabill 
and Jo (Hamilton ’35) Van Meter. Greg and 
Jessica are teaching in the Randolph schools 
and living at R.D. 2, Randolph, VT 05060. 

Mark Soltow and Louise O’Gorman were 
married Aug. 2 in Seattle. Louise is a research 
assistant in the department of neurology at U. 
Washington Medical School. Mark received 
the master’s in public health at the university 
and is employed by the Washington State Pub- 
lic Health Department. 

Mary Stetten Carson has written and illus- 
trated Let's Play Science (Harper Colophon Books, 
Harper & Row, 1979, $3.50). Mostly handwrit- 
ten, the book describes projects children can do 
at home and school to help them learn the 
properties of light, shadows, air and water. She 
includes instructions for growing things from 
seeds, caring for pets, devising games to test 


senses and making simple structures to under- 
stand balance, magnetism and gravity. Mary 
runs a science program at International Play 
Group in New York City and teaches a work- 
shop on science for preschoolers at the Bank 
Street College, where she received the M.S. in 
childhood education. 

Ann Stimson Yama is writing music feature 
articles and composing music for short films. 
She and her husband, Mark ’75, are living in 
Iowa City. Mark received the Ph.D. in experi- 
mental psychology from Indiana U. and is now 
doing post-doctoral work in psychoacoustics at 
U. Iowa. Address: 207 Myrtle Ave., Apt. #15, 
Iowa City, IA 52240. Phone 319/337-2703. 

David Tempest graduated cum laude from 
the U. of Oregon Medical School, Portland. 

David Walker has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor of English at Oberlin. He received 
the Ph.D. from Cornell in May. 
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Peter Braun received the J.D. from Franklin 
Pierce Law Center May 12. 

Dan Clemens M.D., has finished three years 
of specialty training in ophthalmology at the 
Cleveland Clinic. He and his wife, Nancy, have 
moved to New Philadelphia and Dan’s office is 
in Dover. Address: 107 Springbrook Drive, 
S.E., New Philadelphia, OH 44663. 

William Craig-Kuhn and his wife, Kathleen, 
a registered nurse, plan to practice medicine in 
Bath, N.Y. He specializes in general internal 
medicine and she in providing general health 
guidance, care to the chronically ill and coun- 
seling in response to illness and family prob- 
lems. Bill is also on the medical staff at Ira 
Davenport Memorial Hospital and has retained 
his position as assistant clinical professor at U. 
Rochester. They have sons Mark, 3, and Jor- 
dan, six months. 

Martin, Janneane (Ferguson) and Alice Clare 
(age 1) Gent live in a Victorian mansion in 
Fairhaven, Conn. Martin grows irradiated soy- 
beans for the State of Connecticut and Jan- 
neane is doing postdoctoral work at the Pierce 
Foundation. Address: 160 Exchange St., New 
Haven, CT 06513. 

Brian Miller and Beverly Morse were mar- 
ried July 7 in Mt. Lakes, N.J. Obies on hand 
were Steve Kelly, Tom Remington ’70, Jeff 
Levi’75, Marilyn Petrides ‘73 and Ted Mueser 
‘79. After the wedding, Bev and Brian spent 
two weeks in Great Britain, visiting London 
and hiking on the coast of Wales. Brian is start- 
ing his second year as assistant director of the 
Oberlin Alumni Association while Bev has just 
begun working as admissions counselor and 
assistant for systems analysis and research at 
the College. Address: 250 N. Professor St. 

Robert and Terri (Miller) Hopkins '70 have 
moved toRte. 2, Box 431, Portland, OR 97231. 
Bob became a partner in his law firm last 
summer and Terri is now gallery and art devel- 
opment director for the Marylhurst Education 
Center. Their son, Adam, is two years old and 
they were expecting a second child in August. 

Dennis Nordquest has taken a position with 
Century 21, Kriss and Associates Inc. Address: 
10266 Spinnaker Run, Aurora, OH 44202. 

Ruth E. Norton received the M.S. in art con- 
servation from U. Delaware June 2. 

Lucy J. Reuben is teaching at Duke in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 
She expects to complete the Ph.D. in business 
administration from U. Michigan this year. 
She and her son, Kwame Odell Oliver, live in 


Chapel Hill. 
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The Rev. Dr. William F. Schulz III ‘71 
has become executive vice president of the 
Unitarian Universalist Association of 
1,000 churches and fellowships in North 
America. He is the youngest person (29) 
ever to be appointed to an executive position 
in the association. He was formerly director 
of social responsibility for the association 
and was, from 1975-78, minister of the 


First Parish in Bedford, Mass. 


Alma Jean Smith and John Ostendorf ‘67 
performed as Donna Anna and in the title role 
of “Don Giovanni” with the Mobile (Ala.) 
Opera Guild Oct. 4 and 6. Alma Jean will also 
appear as Violetta in “La Traviata” in Carrara, 
Italy later this season. 

David C. Summers has been appointed 
executive director of the Thomas J. Watson 
Foundation. He has a two-year leave from the 
State Department’s Office of Congressional 
Relations. Address: 217 Angell St., Providence, 
RI 02906. 

Dick Upson is news editor of WGTR in Na- 
tick, Mass. Home address: 11 Upham Rd., Med- 
field, MA 02052. 

Vicki Wheeler was appointed executive of- 
ficer of the chemistry department at SUNY 
Buffalo as of January 1979. She also attends 
the University as a graduate student in the 
School of Management. 
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Ted and Carol (Bryan) Ballou have a son, 
Eric Robin, born Dec. 18, 1978. Ted is continu- 
ing a postdoctoral fellowship in muscle research 
at U. Chicago. Carol is a half-time second-year 
psychiatry resident at Michael Reese Hospital. 
Address: 2851 S. King Drive #1102, Chicago, 
IL 60616. 

Nancy Baxter and her husband, Robert Stone, 
have a son, David Baxter Stone, born June 3. 
Nancy is on a six-month leave from her job as 
an attorney for the NLRB in Los Angeles. 
Address: 4923 Ethel Ave., Sherman Oaks, CA 
91423. 


Jim and Leslie (Crapsey) de Haseth have 
moved to Tuscaloosa, Ala., where Jim is assist- 
ant professor of chemistry at U. Alabama. Les- 
lie spent last year as the recipient of a U.S. 
Public Service Fellowship at U. Tennessee at 
Knoxville where she was working on a mas- 
ter’s in public administration. Address: 3017 
Greengrove Lane, Tuscaloosa, AL 35404. 

Gail Hartman is assistant to the membership 
director at Minnesota Public Radio. She also 
has a daughter, Emily Hartman Clark, born 
Jan. 18, 1979. 

Robert A. Johnson has received the Ph.D. in 
sociology from U. Michigan and is teaching 
sociology at U. Arizona where Richard Curtis 
‘53 is department chairman. 

Diane Kaplan Vinokur is spending her sab- 
batical year as visiting assistant professor at U. 
Michigan School of Social Work. Address: 1320 
Wines Drive, Ann Arbor, MI 48103. 

Lawrence McGuin has been pastor for the 
past four years at St. James United Methodist 
Church in Milwaukee. He and his wife, Linda, 
have a daughter, Esther Kaye, 2. Address: 8829 
N. Seneca Rd., Bayside, WI 53206. Phone 
414/352-2639. Church address: 3438 N. 24th 
St., Milwaukee, WI 53206. Phone 414/445-1860. 

John Proffitt has become radio program 
manager for WXXI-FM in Rochester, N.Y. He 
had worked for KLEF-FM in Houston since 
1976, most recently as operations manager. 
While in Houston, John developed a new series, 
“Music from Round Top Festival,” which is 
currently broadcast in Houston and New York 
City. He also has served as technical director 
for the nationwide broadcasts of the Houston 
Grand Opera concert series. 

Don Robinson and Anna Harrington were 
married June 30 in Hamburg (N.Y.) Presbyter- 
ian Church. Don teaches family practice medi- 
cine in SUNY Buffalo School of Medicine and 
in Niagara Falls Memorial Medical Center. 
Anna is on the foreign language faculty of 
Frontier Schools. 

Karen Rondestvedt and R. Larry Richards 
‘69 are no longer married and Karen has 
returned to her maiden name. She is working 
on the Ph.D. dissertation in Slavic and general 
linguistics at U. Chicago and works part time at 
the University library. Address: 5218 S. Wood 
St., Chicago, IL 60609. Larry is an administra- 
tor with the Pritzker Medical School at U. Chi- 
cago. His address: 5710 S. Woodlawn, Chicago, 
IL 60637. 

Helen Tevlin received the Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology from U. Oregon, Eugene. She spent 
this past year as a Clinical intern at Rutgers 
Medical School where she specialized in mar- 
riage and sex therapy. Although she enjoys the 
company of Julie Kligerman and Jeffrey Op- 
penheim ‘68 in New Jersey, she misses the 
beauty of the Oregon mountains and is consid- 
ering moving to Portland. 

Anthony Wolff has received the Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology from McGill. 

Tim Wyant received the Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health 
May 31. 
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Bill Aarnes received the Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins May 31. 

Tom Clark is a hydrogeologist for Minne- 
sota Pollution Control Agency. 

Mary Drake, first bassoonist of the Stam- 
ford (Conn.) Symphony, has been appointed 
personnel manager for the orchestra. She 
teaches bassoon privately at her home in Nor- 
walk and is a professor at U. Bridgeport. 


After seven years in private practice in 
Pueblo, Colo., Jonathan M. Dreger is now a 
legal counsel for Government Employees Fi- 
nancial Corp. in Lakewood. Jon’s wife, Mary, 
kept her job as social worker for the Colorado 
State Hospital. Address: 2849 Vrain St., Denver, 
CO 80212. Phone 303/458-1600. 

Bill Edwards is an emergency room physi- 


_ cian at Weirton (W. Va.) Medical Center. 


Darrell G. Edwards has been named general 
manager of the Columbus Symphony. He is 
former general manager of the Hudson Valley 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
and has beena trumpet instructor and lecturer 
of music at Vassar since 1974. 

George Jolly has joined five other doctors in 
an internal medicine practice in Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. George has been active in area 
emergency medical service planning and de- 
velopment, the Saratoga County Emergency 
Medical Services Council and the American 
Cancer Society. His wife, Penny (Howell) is 
professor of art history at Skidmore. Their 
children, Jennifer and Joseph, are eight and two 
years old. 

Roberta Leinwand Opper is still a social 
worker at the Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
Her husband, Peter, is now a psychiatric social 
worker with Jewish Family Service. Son Mark 
is four years old. 

J. Kenneth L. Morse is a trial attorney with 
the EEOC in Detroit. 

Lawrence Murphy has become director of 
admissions at New England Conservatory. 
Home address: 277 Shawmut Ave., Boston, 
MA 02118. 

H. Roy Partridge Jr. has become assistant 
dean of students at Amherst. He had been 
assistant director of admissions and student 
services and assistant professor at the School 
of Social Work, Wayne State. 

Pamela Potter and Michael Najdowski were 
married July 7 in Warren, Ind. Pamela is a social 
worker in the Santa Fe, N.M., public schools. 
Michael makes handcrafted silver and gold 
jewelry. 

Doug Ravenel, associate professor of math 
at U. Washington, has taken another sabbatical 
year doing mathematical research at various 
European universities. He plans to return to 
Washington in August 1980. 

Marcia L. Reiber has been living in Anchor- 
age since December 1977 and working for U. 
Alaska’s Arctic Environmental Information and 
Data Center since March 1978. Address: 1414 
% Karluk St., Anchorage, AK 99501. 

Lee Resseguie and Janice Tate ‘78 were mar- 
ried Aug. 11 in Fairchild Chapel. (See Class of 
1978.) 

Ann Shaftel received the M.S. in art conser- 
vation from U. Delaware June 2. 

Jane Silverman and Jerald A. Katch were 
married May 26 at the Sanctuary of the Hillel 
Foundation at the U. of Chicago. Jane has 
received the Ed.M. from Chicago and is teaching 
at the Laboratory Schools. Her husband has 
the B.A. from Goddard and Ed.M. from Boston 
U. He is working toward the Ph.D. in educa- 
tional psychology at Chicago and teaching at 
the U. Chicago Orthogenic School for emo- 
tionally disturbed children. Jane previously 
was a staff member there. 

Eric Wollman has become assistant profes- 
sor of physics at Bates College. He had been a 
postdoctoral research associate at Kitt Peak 
National Conservatory in Tucson, 
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David Clark Isele is director of choral and 
vocal activities and composer at Otterbein Col- 
lege. He has also had several new works pub- 
lished, including Psalms for the Church Year, Holy 
Cross Mass, Te Deum and Praise God in Song (set- 
tings of songs, hymns, canticles, etc. for morn- 
ing praise and evensong). David has been 
commissioned by the Canadian Catholic Hym- 
nal to compose a mass setting for the new 
publication which will be out by 1980. 

Tom Jennings and Betsy Miller were mar- 
ried July 8 in Los Angeles. Oberlinians attend- 
ing the reception were Virginia Stearns, an 
artist and printmaker in San Francisco, and 
Carla Jo Dakin 69, an attorney who works for 
the Agricultural Labor Relations Board in 
Sacramento. Betsy is an attorney with ALRB. 
Tom is also.an attorney in private practice in 
Port Richmond, Calif. Address: 1600 Buena 
Ave., Berkeley, CA 94703. 

Bill Krissoff and his wife, Chris, have set up 
practice in orthopedic surgery and sports med- 
icine in Truckee, Calif., a small ski town at the 
north end of Lake Tahoe in the California 
Sierra. Address: P.O. Box 805, Truckee, CA 
95734. 

Dan Miller and his family are in Bamako, 
Mali, where Dan is working ona research pro- 
ject for the Texas A. & M. Institute of Tropical 
Veterinary Medicine. Dan hopes that the pro- 
ject will be extended until June 1981. Air Mail 
Address: B.P. 34, U.S. Embassy, Bamako, Mali. 

Scott Otermat has been promoted from 
associate actuary to actuary of Hartford Life 
Insurance Co. and Hartford Life and Accident 
Insurance Co. 

Irene Peters finished the course work for the 
Ph.D. in cultural anthropology at U. Chicago 


and has returned to Seattle to do her field O 
work. She is studying The Mountaineers, a AN 


northwest conservation and outdoor activity 
group as part of an.investigation of the concept O B Cc RAM Mm Cc RG aA U 
and experience of wilderness in America. Ad- 


dress: 4 N.E. 55th, Seattle, WA 98105. : 
fe . ee a Bavaria and Oberammergau Tour, August 14-22 (Cleveland departure) August 


Bob Rakoff has left U. Illinois and is teaching 21-29 (Cincinnati departure) Charter jets from Cleveland and Cincinnati to 
social science at Hampshire College. He and Munich where you board either your private motorcoach or you pick up your 
Irene (Peters) are no longer married. Bob's | rental car. Both options include tickets to the world-famous Passion Play at 
Barres 26 Memorial Drive, Amherst, MA | Oberammergau. The Fly/Drive participants will be staying in Inzell, easy driving 

Glenn Roberts is an economic and political | distance to Innsbruck and the “Gletschergarten.” The fully escorted bus tour will 
advisor to the Palau Political Status Commis- visit Munich, Lindau, Zirl, St. Wolfgang in addition to Oberammergau, and 
sion. The Commission is the arm of the local includes two meals daily. The eight day/seven night trip with rental car is offered 
legislature charged with negotiating Palau's | 3+ $879, the bus trip at $989. For those who wish a less hurried trip with more 
ee ele Severn. | time:to explore Bavaria, the tour company will also be offering a two week 

Walt Wyman is instructor in religion at | Option, with either the choice of your own rental car or an escorted bus trip. The 
Carleton. approximate price will be $1500, with a New York departure via regularly 


scheduled airlines. 
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Bene assess erotersor of Tew Abel ene I am interested in the Bavaria and Oberammergau tour in August. 
iswire, 


not practicing at present. They have two daugh- 
ters, 3 and 7 \% years. Name 

Ann Benedict Butler has been promoted to 
associate professor of anatomy, with tenure, at 
pda cely of Snr OED HS? tobe hig ere Oa. Fly/Drive from Cleveland Aug. 14-22 State Zip 
in research, particularly on sensory 
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Address City 


Ob. Escorted Bus tour from Cleveland Aug. 14-22 


pathways in the central nervous system. She is | BL Reta 
also coordinator of the neurobiology course for Oc. Fly/Drive from Cincinnati Aug. 21-29 

freshmen medical and graduate students. Her O d. Escorted Bus tour from Cincinnati Aug. 21-29 — Phone (night) 
husband, Tom, has established a private prac- 0 e. Two week Fly/Drive Option from New York 

Saeed aggre Ptashne eae 0 f. Two week Escorted Bus tour from New York 

years old. 


Return to: Midge Brittingham, Executive Director, Alumni Association 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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After two years of a residency in pediatrics at 
Michigan State U. Affiliated Hospitals, David 
W. Green married Katherine Grimes, also a 
pediatric resident. They moved to Topeka 
where they attend the Menninger School of 
Psychiatry. Address: clo Menninger School of 
Psychiatry, P.O. Box 829, Topeka, KS 66601. 

Jan Keene Muhlert, A.M., has become direc- 
tor of the Amon Carter Museum in Ft. Worth 
after 3% years as director of U. lowa’s Museum 
of Art. 

Craig McEwen is directing a Bowdoin Col- 
lege research project entitled “The Mediation 
of Small Claims Disputes: An Empirical As- 
sessment.” The project is funded by a $72,914 
grant to Bowdoin by the National Science 
Foundation. Students are collecting data from 
court records and then observing action in 
small claims disputes in district courts at Bruns- 
wick, Portland, Biddeford, Augusta, Waterville 
and Lewiston. The grant is part of a nation- 
wide movement to find informal alternatives 
to formal court procedures. The Bowdoin study 
is focusing on mediation and arbitration as 
informal alternatives to court action. Craig has 
been teaching sociology and anthropology at 
Bowdoin since 1975. His book, “Designing 
Correctional Organizations for Juveniles,” was 
published in-1978. 

Alma Jean Smith ’71 and John Ostendorf 
performed as Donna Anna and in the title role 
of “Don Giovanni” with the Mobil (Ala.) Opera 
Guild Oct. 4 and 6. John has performed in 
works of Handel, Schubert and Mozart in Car- 
negie and Avery Fisher halls this past season 
and plans to debut with the Canadian Opera 
Company as Escamillo in “Carmen” and with 
the Netherlands Opera as Doctor in Henke- 
man’s “Winter Cruise” this season. 

Hannah P. Wheeler Andrews received the 
Ph.D. in English from U.N. Carolina at its 
December 1979 graduation exercises. 
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Robin Gordon teaches science in the middle 
and upper schools of Agnes Irwin School in 
Pennsylvania. Robin has been a teaching fellow 
at Penn and expects to receive the Ph.D. this 
year. 

Catherine Hill Sperling and her family moved 
to Nashville in July. Her husband, Harvey, is 
director of The University School where their 
daughters Elizabeth, 8, and Sarah, 5, are en- 
rolled. Catherine is teaching nursery school 
and a high school modern dance class. 

Douglas Jansson has been appointed execu- 
tive director and secretary of the Rhode Island 
Foundation. He had been a senior staff asso- 
ciate of Chicago Community Trust for the past 
five years. 

Susan M. Johnson is leading the Suzuki vio- 
lin program in the Netherlands full time since 
playing in the Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
Philharmonic Orchestras. Address: Daniel 
Stalpertstraat 15III, 1072 VZ Amsterdam Z, 
The Netherlands. 

John T. Lemley has become assistant to the 
president at Citizens Savings Bank in Ithaca, 
N.Y. He had been manager of the Crystal 
Growing Facility in the Materials Science Cen- 
ter at Cornell 1974-77 and this past May he 
received the M.B.A. there. 

R. David Palmer has been named to a three- 
year term as chairperson of the philosophy 
department at SUNY College at Fredonia. 


1964 


John F. Hirschmann is head of Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corp.'s division of financial 
and actuarial program development in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He had been division chief since 
July 1978. 

Janet Silver Ghent has begun her own busi- 
ness as a public relations and fashion consul- 
tant, acting as an adviser to designers, retailers 
and manufacturers. She was formerly fashion 
editor for a newspaper in the East Bay area of 
California. 

Charles Timbrell recorded a program of 
American piano music for Vatican Radio for 
broadcast throughout Europe last fall. He has 
performed recitals in London, Paris and Rome 
and in June, he performed the closing recital of 
the season at the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D.C. Charles is on the piano 


RUTH M. 


Alumni 
children 


Pictured on the following 
pages are the 49 new stu- 
dents at Oberlin this year 
whose parents and/or grand- 
parents are alumni. Deceased 
grandparents and great- 
grandparents are not listed. 
For example, Andrew Bent, 
shown at right, also is a 
grandchild of the late George 
R. (’20) and Eleanor Hopkins 
(22) Bent and Ralph Farmer 
‘16. His great-grandfather, 
the late Archibald Wilson 
Hopkins, graduated from the 
Academy in 1861. 


both ‘51 


ANDREW F. BENT 
Wilson & Ruth 
Farmer Bent, both ‘47: 


ASCHAFFENBURG 
Walter & Nancy 
Cooper Aschaffenbure, 


Paul Levi's Five Progressions for flute, clarinet 
and viola was performed by the NYU Contem- 
porary Chamber Players in Carnegie Recital 
Hall Nov. 3. 

Robert K. Loesch, pastor of Taftville Con- 
gregational Church in Norwich, Conn., wrote 
a weekly column in the daily metropolitan Nor- 
wich Bulletin for children and youth, in celebra- 
tion of the International Year of the Child. 
Robert is president of the UCC clergy fellow- 
ship and is youth adviser to the UCC churches 
of New London County. He was appointed by 
Gov. Ella Grasso to the Thames River Advi- 
sory Commission and was elected a director of 
the United Way of Southeastern Connecticut. 
He and his wife, Patty, live at 22 Clearview Dr., 
Norwich, CT 06360. 

William Wally has been promoted by Gulf 
Oil Co. of Pittsburgh from research geophysi- 
cist to supervisor of the centralized exploration 


JONATHAN C. 
BANNISTER 
Christopher & Karen 
Knudsen Bannister, 
both ‘59 


Donald ‘51 


ANNE.CHURUKIAN PAUL R. COE 
Carol Jerjisian 


Churukian ‘56 Coe, both ‘53 


May Parks Farmer ‘16 
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faculties of Howard U. and The American Uni- 
versity. He has renovated a townhouse at 1824 
Wyoming Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 


1963 


i Hla Senate mS he aad ree tance, = Sp D 

Fletcher E. Campbell Jr. and Virginia P. 
Snyder were married June 30. She is a Wooster 
alumna and supervisor for the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Co. He is associate chief 
counsel for enforcement, U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration. They live in Derwood, Md. 

Joan Groom and R.W. Thornton, assistant 
professor of industrial art education at North 
Texas State, were married May 20. Joan has 
changed her name to Joan Groom-Thornton. 
She has also received tenure as assistant pro- 
fessor of music theory at NTSU, where she has 
been teaching undergraduate and graduate 
courses since 1973. Address: 1227 Cordell, 
Denton, TX 76201. 


data systems group located in various states in 
the western and southern sections of the U.S. 


1962 


Lawrence D. Longley and Judith Richards 
were married June 23 in Evanston, Ill. Larry’s 
daughter, Becky, was an attendant and Judy’s 
daughter, Susan, was a flower girl. The bride is 
coordinator of international adoptions for 
Travelers Aid Society in Chicago. Larry is visit- 
ing scholar in political science at Northwestern 
(on leave from Lawrence U.). They live at 910 
Oakton Street in Evanston. ‘ 

Tom McCarty and his wife have a second 
child, Glenn Russell, born Sept. 25. 

Robert Moore has been promoted to profes- 
sor of performance studies in the College of 
Musical Arts at Bowling Green State U. He 
joined the faculty in 1966 after having been a 
member of the bassoon section of the National 
Symphony Orchestra in Washington, D.C., for 
three years. 
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MIRIAM G. BARRE: 


John & Nancy Rowl. 


SUSAN G. COOK 
William Jr. '49& Anne CUNNYNGHAM 
Johnson Cook ‘50 


SUSANNA D. 
ISCHEL 
Patricia Lewis Fishel 


50 


Robert Nesbitt III has been promoted to 
assistant vice president and investment officer 
for Guarantee Bank, Brigantine, N.J. He began 
working for the bank in 1965 as estate plan- 
ning officer and was later promoted to corpo- 
rate trust officer. 

Susan Quinn was one of six winners in the 
13th annual Penney-Missouri Magazine 
Awards for her article, “Dangerous Cargo,” 
which appeared in the July 1978 issue of Boston 
Magazine. Susan left Boston Magazine this past 
spring after two years as a staff writer so she 
could write her second book, to be published by 
Dial Press. She and her husband, Daniel Jacobs 
‘59, a psychoanalyst, have two children, aged 8 
and 12. 

Ralph J. Ward has been appointed assistant 
manager of New York Life Insurance Co.’s 
Toledo general office. 


KATHRYN L. 


Jon & Nancy Bonte 
Cunnyngham, both ‘57 


JOHN E. GARB 
Allan ‘51 


RUTH 
GOODYEAR 


Goodyear ‘51 


1961 


Ian Burton is director of the Institute for 
Environmental Studies at U. Toronto. 

Mary Hill-Peters has been promoted to 
associate professor of history at Bucknell. Her 
book, Charlotte Perkins Gilman: The Making of a 
Radical Feminist, 1860-1896 will be published by 
Temple U. this winter. Mary has two children 
from a previous marriage, David and Noelle 
Porter, aged 14 and 11. 

Frances Kaplan Grossman, president of the 
Alumni Association, discussed “Early Parent- 
hood Reconsidered: A Risky Option” at a 
“Sandwich Seminar” in Oberlin Nov. 16. 

Jerry Olson has received a presidential merit 
award from Northeastern Illinois U. for his 
development and implementation of the Chi- 
cago Teachers Center and his development of 
new models for the involvement of universi- 
ties inin-service teacher education. An associate 
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GEOFFREY A. DAVIS 
Carol Rickert Davis ‘57 


Margaret Dolliver 


professor of educational foundations, Jerry is 
also director of N.I.U.’s Chicago Teacher 
Center. 

Ann Rylands is assistant professor of music 
in violin and viola at Shenandoah College and 
Conservatory of Music for 1979-80. 

After ten years in Illinois, James and Judy 
(Nelson 62) Scoville have moved to Minneapo- 
lis where he is director of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center and chairman of the department 
of industrial relations at U. Minnesota. Address: 
4849 Girard Ave.,S., Minneapolis, MN 55409. 


1960 


Pleasance Kaufman Crawford graduated 
with honors from U. Toronto, receiving a 
bachelor of landscape architecture degree anda 
Canadian Society of Landscape Architects 
award of merit. In addition, the council of the 


STEPHEN E. 
DRUMMOND 
Robert & Marian 
Gallup Drummond, 
both ‘49 


KIM W. DUPEE 


Wilke Dupee ‘57 


Ralph ‘58 and Joyce 


Sarah Newcomb is ona record entitled”Jean 
Redpath, Lisa Newstadt and the Angel Band 
(Angels Hovering Around)” on Fretless 138. 

Lewis Perry is co-author of Antislavery Recon- 
sidered (Louisiana State U. Press). He is profes- 
sor of history at Indiana U. 

Arvi Sinka was the pianist in Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka when it was performed by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra (Neville Marriner con- 
ducting) at the Meadowbrook Music Festival. 
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1959 


Lauren Jakey is the new conductor and 
music director of the California Youth Sym- 
phony orchestra. A professor at San Jose State, 
he has been conductor of the San Jose Sinfo- 
nietta, the Nova Vista Symphony and the Pre- 
paratory String Ensemble at San Francisco 
Conservatory. 


CHRISTOPHER D. MILES O. EPSTEIN 
EDGAR Sarah Gamble Epstein 
Suzanne Smith Glass'27 ‘48 


ANNE ANDREW J. MEEGHAN J. MRILL INGRAM LAURA A. 
HARRINGTON HOROWITZ HUMPHREY Helen Hilllngram'59 JACKSON 
Reginald S. Hocking Michael & Sylvia John ‘56 Charles ‘54 & 
‘44 B.D. Huntley Horowitz, Nancy Carnarius 


both ‘55; Frank & 
Katherine Burgner 
Huntley, both ‘24 


U-T faculty of forestry and landscape architec- 
ture awarded the Jules F. Wegman Fellowship 
to her for postgraduate travel and research on 
the basis of her proposal to document early 
vernacular landscape architecture in rural south- 
ern Ontario. Pleasance and her husband, 
Charles, still live at 39 MacPherson Ave., 
Toronto. Their son, Arleigh, has completed 
Ontario grade 13 and daughter, Liz, isin grade 
12 

Bob Lafeld is the new director of distribution 
for the Consumer Foods Group of the SCM 
Durkee Foods Division, Cleveland. 

Donald Nelson has been promoted to group 
leader III in the experimental therapy depart- 
ment of Burroughs Wellcome Co., Research 
Triangle Park, N.C. Don is also an adjunct 
associate professor of pharmacology at U.N.C. 
and has been elected to the American Society 
of Biological Chemists. 


Jackson ‘53; Mabel 
Mott Jackson ‘28 


Arnold Jolles has become director of the 
Seattle Art Museum. He had been acting direc- 
tor at the Philadelphia Museum of Art and 
prior to that had been assistant director there. 

Richard Mendes has been appointed assist- 
ant vice president of Johnson & Higgins, the 
nation’s oldest insurance brokerage. He joined 
the firm in 1975 as a manager of systems and 
programming. 


1958 


Franklin E. Porath is managing director of 
Pied Piper Industries in Cleveland. He is also a 
trustee of the Cleveland Opera Theatre. 

Carleton Varney, president of Dorothy 
Draper & Co. in New York, was the subject of a 
feature article in the New York Times Dec. 18. 
The article, by Enid Nemy, discussed some of 
the concepts that Carleton has used in select- 
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ing the decor for state dinners at the White 
House. He volunteered his services about a 
year ago and receives no remuneration for his 
work. “I’m thrilled every time I go to the White 
House,” he said. 


1957 


Donald Douglas, former associate vice pres- 
ident for research at Governors 
State U., has become provost of 
SUNY College at Brockport. 
One of the original faculty 
members at GSU, Don had been 
a professor since 1971 and had 
also been health science coordi- 
nator, science coordinator, chair- 
man of the council of faculties and assistant, 
acting and associate dean of the College of 
Environmental and Applied Sciences. 


tries, he studied with Professor Flor Peeters at 
the Cathedral of Mechelen, Belgium. 

David F. Sutton has been appointed vice 
president of marketing, Gibson division, of 
Norlin Music in Lincolnwood, Ill. Dave super- 
vises the marketing of the Gibson and Epi- 
phone guitars, Pearl Drum product lines and 
the management of the Gibson division adver- 
tising, artist and media relations and Interna- 
tional product marketing coordination. He 
joined Norlin in 1974 as Gibson marketing 
manager and in 1978 became marketing direc- 
tor for the Frets/Percussion division. Dave and 
his wife, Arlyn (Anderson, former staff 1954- 
56) and son, David, 16, live at 2411 Greens- 
wood Ave., Wilmette, IL 60091. 


For the past five years, Bill and Sally (Grant 
54) Venman have produced Gilbert & Sullivan 
operas for the Valley Light Opera Inc., Amherst, 
Mass. They formed VLO in 1975 out of com- 
munity interest in G & S productions. They 
now have 45 in the cast, 30 in the orchestra and 
over 100 people working behind the scenes. 
The Venmans’ first involvement in G & S 
opera in their area came in 1974 when Bill did 
all of the rehearsal conducting and played 
French horn in“ The Mikado,” which was pro- 
duced and directed by Jim Ellis ’57, professor of 
English at Mt. Holyoke. In early 1975, Bill was 
music director for Jim’s “Princess Ida” and 
when the VLO presented “The Mikado” in 
1977 and“ The Yeomen of the Guard” in 1978, 
Jim was director. This year, the Venmans plan 
to present “The Pirates of Penzance.” 


EMILY J.KNAPTON JOHN C. LAWSON MATTHEW C. ERIC A. LINDBERG KAREN E. JAMES S. LITTMAN MARY E. LODGE 
Carol Schroeder James Jr. ‘56, 58t LIEBENDORFER Arthur Jr. ‘48 LINDERMAN William ‘53 James Jr. 54 
Knapton ‘53 Ruth Barkman Victor J. Silliman 


Liebendorfer ‘54 


‘14-15 


LISA D. LOVE LESLIE A, LOVELESS CHARLES N.MILLER SARAH OHMANN ELISABETH A. FRANK W.PARSONS DONALD C. PHILI! 
Jeannine DeNoble Juday Jacques Loveless Charles ‘43 & Martha Richard ‘52 PALMER JR. Irving (43 
Love '72-73sp ‘60 Millard Miller ‘44 Robert ‘53 Frank & Dorothy 


Paul G. Pentz, M.D., has been named a sec- 
tion chief at the Institute of Living, Hartford, 
Ct., where he supervises 14 psychiatrists and 
psychologists. Paul has been a staff psychia- 
trist at the Institute and for the past nine years 
has been director of the hospital’s student 
mental health consultation service. 

Dana Wilson and Carolyn Flowers were 
married June 30 in Larchmont, N.Y. Carolyn 
graduated from Mount Holyoke and was a 
research chemist at the Miriam Hospital in 
Providence, R.I. Don is associate professor of 
medicine at the U. of Utah College of Medicine 
in Salt Lake City. 


1956 


This past summer, John Hofmann received a 
grant from the Belgian Ministry of Flemish 
Culture for advanced study of organ literature. 
With professional organists from nine coun- 


1955 25th reunion May 24-26 


Elaine Bergman Ehrlich received the M.S.W. 
from Rutgers May 24. 
Elizabeth Mandle McGonagle conducted a 


workshop on” Death of a Child” at the HAVEN’ 


House in Schenectady in September. The work- 
shop included an examination and discussion 
of childrens’ views of death according to age, 
the importance of family and peers, general 
support and the expression of feelings regard- 
ing death. Elizabeth is a social worker in the 
Ballston Spa (N.Y.) School system and is for- 
mulating a self-help program for cancer patients 
in Saratoga County. 

Charles Ryerson has become assistant pro- 
fessor of the history of religions at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He had been assistant 
professor at Hunter College since 1977. 


Berting Parsons, both 
'57; Katherine McBerty 
Berting ‘23 


1954 


Hal Ashby purchased Tone Bros., the com- 
pany he had been managing for the past five 
years. The firm packs and sells a complete line 
of spices to grocery stores in lowa and Michi- 
gan. Hal’s wife, Sylvia (Sinden), plays in the 
Des Moines Symphony and teaches private 
lessons. Their sons are now 17, 19 and 24. 

William T. Butler has been elected president 
and chief executive officer of Baylor College of 
Medicine. Bill joined the faculty in 1966 as 
assistant professor of microbiology and medi- 
cine and served in several administrative capac- 
ities including associate dean and dean of 
admissions. He has been executive vice presi- 
dent and dean since 1977. 
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Merlin Lehman is visiting associate profes- 
sor at Hendrix College, Conway, Ark., where 
he directs the concert choir and Madrigal Sin- 
gers and teachers organ, piano and music the- 
ory. He replaces Robert McGill 43 who died in 
August (LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY). Mer- 
lin has been teaching organ at U. Wisconsin 
Eau Claire for the past two years. 

Jack Misner is director of marketing opera- 
tions of Pittsburgh Plate Glass’ fiber glass divi- 
sion. He had been director of textile marketing 
since 1975. 


1953 


Maeann Cameron Stevens is a psychologist 
at Acadia University Counselling Centre. She 
is also the first female president of the Associa- 
tion of Psychologists of Nova Scotia. Son Eric 
received an M.A. in history from Queens Uni- 
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Marlowe Anderson Kidston is a real estate 
agent for Century 21 in Park Ridge, Ill. 

F.J. Brinley, M.D., Ph.D., has been appointed 
director of the Neurological 
Disorders Program, National 
Institute of Neurological and 
Communicative Disorders and 
Stroke (NINCDS). He directs a 
program of extramural grants 
and contracts in support of basic 
and clinical research and research training in 
epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, developmental dis- 
orders and disorders of aging. Dr. Brinley has 
been professor of physiology and director of an 
NINCDS-supported program project in neu- 
romuscular research at U. Maryland School of 


Medicine. 


The Williamstown (Mass.) Theater Festival 
has completed its 25th season and Nikos Psa- 
charopoulos, co-founder, has been its artistic 
director for all but its first year. 

Jon Swan’s book, A Door to the Forest: Poems, 
was reviewed in the Sept. 2 Sunday New York 
Times Book Review. 


1949 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


Henry Bent has received the American 
Chemical Society’s award in Seg Pr 
chemical education for 1980. 
Professor at North Carolina 
State, he was recognized for his 
contributions to chemical edu- 
cation and his special ability to 
instruct teachers. He has also : 
contributed papers on chemical Maiti 
thermodynamics and structure of molecules, 
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AMES A. RICH 
Mildred Bradshaw 
toughton ‘28 


ANNEE.RICHMOND PHILIP R. ROBISON 
Craig & Suzanne Beyer Roger ‘45 
Richmond, both ‘56 


SHIRA J. SEAMAN 
Barbara Rosner 
Seaman ‘56 


KATHRYN G. SEARS 
Stephen Sears ‘54 & 
Grace Fisher Easton ‘54 


CLARA S. SHAW 
John & Julia Seiberling 
Shaw, both '47 


GREGG W. SHRIBER 
Rowena Chang Shriber 
‘52; Harry H. Chang 


1ARTHA J. TENNEY 
imes & Shirley Hoiland 
enney, both ‘55 


‘45-56 


LESLIE W. WACKER 
Ernest 54 


WILLIAM A. WEECH 
C. Sewell Jr. ‘49 


CATHERINE L. 
WEIKART 


David ‘53 Cameron Titus ‘27 


ANN P. WICKHAM 
Paul ‘26 and Catherine 
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JOY A. WILLIAMS 
Harrison ‘59 & Ann 
Peterson Williams ‘58 


LORI J. WILLIAMS 
John ‘57 & Gail '57 


versity, Kingston, Ontario and was married in 
August. Laurel received the B.A. (Hon.) in 
sociology from Acadia in 1978. 


1952 


Wilbur Smith represented Oberlin College 
Nov. 13 at the inauguration of Harvey Stege- 
moeller as president of Capital University. 

Mim Wunderly Miller has become the direc- 
tor of the Visiting Homemaker Service which 
provides in-home care to aged, ill or disabled 
persons in Monongalia County, W. Va. Mim 
had been a social worker at Scotts Run Settle- 
ment House in Morgantown since 1971. 
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Molly Endress Hahn is a member of the 
Concert Arts Society, a professional orchestra 
in Frederick, Md. She has also been performing 
in many local concerts as harp soloist. 

Judith Griswold and David Hawkins are 
married and are living at 1 Hoffman Ave., Apt. 
D., San Francisco, CA 94114. David is a super- 
visor system analyst for Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. Judith has retained her maiden name. 

John P. Schiffer has been named director of 
the physics division at Argonne National Labo- 
ratory, Ill. 


1950 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


Morton Polster has been elected secretary of 
Gleason Works in Rochester, N.Y. He joined 
the company in 1969 and has been assistant 
secretary and corporate counsel. 


based on his research and has authored or co- 
authored 65 technical papers in the education 
field and on his work in the laboratory. Dr. 
Bent has been chairman of the second biennial 
conference on chemical education, director of 
several American Association for the Advance 
of Science short courses and has been a lec- 
turer at the Gulbenkian Institute in Portugal. 

Everett and Janet (Hood ‘48) Fitts have 
moved to 38 Prospect Ave., Batavia, NY 14020. 
Everett is pastor of the Batavia United Metho- 
dist Church. 

Barbara Sachs D’Asaro has written Be Young 
and Vital: The Nutrition/ Exercise Plan (BOOKS, Fall 
1979). She is a registered dietitian and consult- 
ing nutritionist. She teaches slimnastics classes 
at “Y's”, adult schools and privately. She and 
her husband, Arthur who is a member of the 
technical staff at Bell Laboratories in Murray 
Hill, N.J., have four children. Their oldest son, 
Eric, is completing the Ph.D. in physical oceo- 
nography at Woods Hole/M.1.T. 
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A WORD ABOUT 


COMMENCEMENT, 


REUNIONS & 
REUNION PLUS 


If you are not a member of a reunion class or a parent of a 
graduating senior, and might want to attend, write or call: 


56 


Again there are three reasons to visit Oberlin at the time 
of Memorial Day Weekend: (1) Commencement 
(Monday, May 26) for the Class of 1980; (2) Reunions 
(May: 24-26) for the classes of 1930 (50th), 1955 (25th), 
1971-1970-1969 (cluster), 1951-1950-1949 (cluster) 
and 1936-1935-1934 (cluster), 1925, 1920 and 1915, 
and (3) the third annual ‘Reunion Plus” (May 26-28) 
immediately following Commencement. 

This year's Reunion Plus topic is “Humankind 
Tomorrow Ill: The Energy Crisis.’ Lecturers include 
Norman Craig '53, Robert Tufts ‘40, Clayton Koppes and 
others. George T. Jones ‘20, recipient of the 1980 
Alumni Award, will conduct a tree walk. There will be a 
visit to a solar home. Cost is $52 per person, including 
room, board and program. Board is $40 and program is 
$5 for Oberlin residents, commuters and those who 
prefer to make their own arrangements at the Oberlin 
Inn. 

Registration forms will be mailed to parents of 
graduating seniors and members of all reunion classes. 


Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
Phone: (216) 775-8692 


1948 


Joanne Henderson Pratt has co-authored 
Environmental Encounter: Experiences in Decision- 
making for the Built and the Natural Environment 
(Reverchon Press, P.O. Box 19647, Dallas, TX 
75219)} 

Edward Snyder has been appointed vice pres- 
ident in the institutional investment depart- 
ment, trust division of the National Bank of 
Detroit. He had been senior advisor for debt 
research in the U.S. Office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Julia Taylor Hitchcock is president of the 
Choral Arts Society of Carroll County, Md. 
Julia, who has been an assistant voice professor 
at Western Maryland College since 1961, gave 
a voice recital for the first concert of the fall 
season with Arleen Heggemeier ‘46 as accom- 
panist on piano. Arleen teaches piano and is a 
professor of music at WMC. 


1947 


Thalia Cheronis-Selz received a faculty re- 
search council grant from U. Missouri to com- 
plete her novel, The Greek Garden. 

John Copeland has been appointed chairman 
of the philosophy department at Drew. 

Robert McMickle is teaching physics and 
math at Schreiner College. He had been a visit- 
ing professor of physics at Bogazici University 
in Istanbul. 

After three years in Brazil, Margaret (Waugh) 
Cole and her husband, Donald, have returned 
to Raleigh where Peg is working at the N.C. 
State U. library. Address: 4120 Camelot, C2, 
Raleigh, NC 27609. 


1946 


Natalie Hinderas has received the Ohioana 
Music Citation for 1979 for distinguished ser- 
vice to Ohio in the field of music, for “deep 
sensitivity of musical interpretations...for bril- 
liant virtuosity as a pianist and for inspiring 
work as an educator.” She resigned in Novem- 
ber as a trustee of Oberlin because of her busy 
concert schedule. 


1943 


Dorothy Gilbert has been a missionary nurse- 
midwife with the United Methodist Church in 
Central Zaire since 1952. She teaches in the 
nursing school and does community health 
work, concentrating on nutrition and family 
planning. Music is her avocation and she has 
been “thrilled” to watch the development of 
African music by the young people for use in 
the church. 

Charles T. Miller has been appointed adver- 
tising manager for Perkin-Elmer’s instrument 
sales and service division. Chuck directed the 
instrument division’s advertising department 
from 1960 to 1973 and for the past six years 
has been territorial manager for Japan. 

Edna Wilson Whittenberger is in Taiwan for 
three years while her husband, Edmond, is a 
United Engineering consultant to China Steel 
Corp. in its billion-dollar expansion in Taiwan. 
Address: Ist fl., 19 Hu-Ping 2nd village; Wen- 
Shan North Lane, Feng Shan; Kaohsiung 
County 830; Taiwan, Republic of China. To 
help mail get delivered to Edna, clip this and 
paste it on the envelope: 


PRRA ST AEM 
Kol oak RHA HILAR 
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The Second John Frederick Oberlin Tour 
Alsace and Western Austria 


June 28 to July 14, 1980 


Personally Planned and Conducted by John and Edith Kurtz 


Day 1. Sat. 6/28. Leave Cleveland (or New York) by Luf- 

thansa for Frankfurt. 

- Sun. 6/29. Arriving in the morning, we will be met 
by bus and our driver who will be with us through- 
out the tour. Transfer to Heidelberg. Hotel Euro- 
paischer Hof 

>. Mon. 6/30. Morning: Tour of Heidelberg, city and 

castle. Afternoon: to Strasbourg with a visit to the 
great cathedral at Speyer en route. Hotel Sofitel 

4. Tues. 7/1. Morning: A walk with a local guide 

through the old town of Strasbourg to the cathedral 
square. Afternoon: the Alsatian Museum with its 
Oberlin rooms. Hotel Sofitel 
5. Wed. 7/2. John Frederick Oberlin Day. Early morn- 
ing departure for the Ban de la Roche. Visits to the 
five villages of Oberlin’s parish. Reception in Wal- 
dersbach by Mme. le Pasteur Caron, minister and 
director of the Oberlin Museum; a hearty Alsatian 
meal at Chez Julien in Fouday; a reception at the 
home of the Mayor of Belmont. Return to Strasbourg 
via Champ de Feu and Obernai. Hotel Sofitel 

6. Thurs. 7/3. A leisurely tour of the celebrated Alsa- 
tian Route du Vin, with stops in Ribeauville and 
Riquewihr, to Colmar and its unique museum. 
Return to Strasbourg across the Vosges via the 
Route des Cretes. Hotel Sofitel 

_ Fri. 7/4. A free day in Strasbourg. Suggestions: 
Explore the cathedral (exterior and interior sculp- 
tures, the Rose Window, the Astronomical Clock, 
the platform and the spire), the nearby cathedral 
museum, and the Chateau de Rohan. All these and 
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This will be a deluxe tour: trans-Atlantic air travel will be by the 
“holiday fare” plan (not by charter); each hotel will be the best 
available in its city; meals and services will be of superior quality. 


The price of the tour (subject to revision) will be: from Cleveland 
to Cleveland, $2418; from New York to New York, $2328; for 


single hotel rooms add $240. 


Prices include all costs for transportation, hote! rooms, porter- 
age, breakfast and dinner on each day, all services and taxes, 
admission fees and guide services. Prices do not include bever- 
ages or other special orders with meals nor any lunches except 
the one at Fouday. Membership will be limited to 25 persons. 


Because of the limited size of the group and the difficulty of 
making firm and final price quotations when airplane fares are 
changing month by month, prospective tour members are urged 
to enroll as soon as possible, by mailing the coupon along with 
the $100 payment to assure flight reservations. If you want 
further information before acting, telephone or write to Midge 
Brittingham, Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 
44074. Phone 216/775-8692. 
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the main shopping streets are in walking distance 
of the Sofitel. Evening: Gala Independence Day 
dinner. Hotel Sofitel 
8. Sat. 7/5. From Strasbourg across the Black Forest 
to picturesque Lindau on Lake Constance. Lunch 
stop in Triberg with a reception at the town hall. 
Hotel Bayrischer Hof 
9. Sun. 7/6. Morning: Lindau and Lake Constance; 
excursion by boat or by bus to Konstanz and the 
gardens of Mainau Island. Hotel Bayrischer Hof 
Mon. 7/7. From Lindau to Innsbruck with stops in 
Bad Oberdorf and Lermoos. Hotel Tirol 
11. Tues. 7/8. Morning: Innsbruck city tour. After- 
noon free. Evening: entertainment, Austrian folk 
music and dances. Hotel Tirol 
. Wed. 7/9. Excursion via Zillerberg to Seefeld and 
Mittenwald and back to Innsbruck by way of Leu- 
tasch and the scenic Wetterstein road. Hotel Tirol 
. Thurs. 7/10. Excursion to the Krimml Waterfalls; 
return to Innsbruck by way of Kitzbuehl. Hotel Tirol 
. Fri. 7/11. Innsbruck to Salzburg via Zell am See and 
St. Johann im Pongau. Hotel Bristol 
. Sat. 7/12. Morning: City tour of Salzburg. After- 
noon or evening: Marionette theater. Hotel Bristol 
. Sun. 7/13. Excursion: Salzburg to Gross Glochner 
and Bad Gastein. Return to Salzburg for a gala fare- 
well dinner. Hotel Bristol 
7. Mon. 7/14. Transfer to Munich airport for flight to 
New York and from there to Cleveland, arriving in 
the evening, same day. 
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Alumni Office 

Bosworth Hall 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 

I want to join the 1980 John Frederick Oberlin Tour. I enclose 


the $100 deposit (payable to Oberlin College) for myself and 
ae Pt a i wn a i aha ne Benen Es 


Date 


Signature 


Address . 


State 


City Zip 


Spring Travel Options: 
A WEEK OR 
WEEKEND 
OF ART 
INWASHINGTON, D.C. 


The 1978 opening of the spectacular new East Building of the 
National Gallery of Art brought to nationwide attention the prominence of 
Washington, D.C., as a world art center. Washington has more artists, art 
museums, commercial galleries, studios, openings, temporary shows and 


international exhibitions than any other American city of comparable size. 


An opportunity to visit the capital and its museums is offered to 
alumni through the Oberlin Alumni Association by Washington Art Associates. 
Founder/director of WAA is William Kloss '62 (’68 M.A.) who will be your host 
and study tour leader. 


Two options are offered: (1) a comprehensive art week (May 3-9, 
1980) designed to exhibit the variety of Washington collections; and (2) a 
modern art weekend (May 9-12, 1980) which will concentrate on the Hirshhorn 
Museum & Sculpture Garden and the National Gallery’s East Building. Every 
effort will be made to arrange a visit to an important private collection. Further, 
it should be noted that an unparalleled exhibition, numbering some 400 
objects, from the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad will open at the National 
Gallery in the spring of 1980. 


Your trip includes first-class hotel accommodations, a welcoming 
reception, baggage handling at your hotel, achartered bus tour of Washington 
and its architecture, transportation to and from the museums (via METRO, 
Washington’s new subway system) and a farewell luncheon. 


The one-week tour is priced at $395 per person. The weekend tour is 
$195 per person. (Rates are for double occupancy; single room supplement 
-$70.) 


We hope you will be able to join other Oberlinians for spring and art in 
the nation’s capital. For further information, contact Midge Brittingham, 
executive director, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. Phone: 
(216) 775-8692. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send information on “A Week or Weekend in D.C.” 


| am interested in the following options: 
O) The comprehensive art week. 
C1) The modern art weekend. 
O) Both options. 


1942 


Stanley Dice and Cora Klick were married 
July 25 in the Fourth Lutheran Church, Spring- 
field, Ohio. Both are on the faculty at Wit- 
tenberg. 


1941 
Paul Blanshard Jr. has sold Paul Blanshard 


Associates toa colleague in fund-raising and he 
and Priscilla (Blaisdell ‘40) have moved to 1625 
Eden Court, Clearwater, Fla. 33516 where 
Paul already has his first account. Priscilla has 
retired from the Philadelphia Free Library. 
Alvin R. Eaton has been appointed assistant 
director of The Johns Hopkins 
University Applied Physics Lab- 
oratory. A member of the APL 
staff since 1945, he organized 
the original aerodynamic re- 
search and development pro- 
na gram, established the first hom- 
ing missile design for the Terrier and Tartar 
guided missiles and has contributed to the 
national defense technology. In his new posi- 
tion, he plays a leading role in long range plan- 
ning and technical coordination of defense 
programs within APL divisions and with govern- 
ment laboratories. 


1940 


Max Ervin has retired after 24 years as direc- 
tor of music education for the Tucson public 
schools. He and his wife, Jane (Burt), plan to 
stay in Tucson, contributing their time to the 
community and “enjoying those seven-day 
weekends.” Eldest son Tom is trombone pro- 
fessor at U. Arizona. Son Jerry is coordinator 
of European languages and Russian professor 
at Ohio State and daughter Peggy is living in 
Ontario, Calif. She has three sons. 

Ruth Leiserson Sims has been re-elected 
first selectman in Greenwich, Conn. 


1939 


Tom Boardman retired Dec. 31 as editor of 
the Cleveland Press after more than 40 years with 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. He had been 
editor of the Press since 1966. 

Jane Robbins Holmes is accompanist for cel- 
list Jennifer Langham in her appearances as 
affiliate artist this year. Ms. Langham, in pri- 
vate life the wife of cellist Nathaniel Rosen, 
was recently on the faculty of Carnegie-Mellon 
and a member of the Carnegie-Mellon Players. 
For the past three summers she has taught at 
the Midwest Cello Institute and last summer 
was also on the faculty of the Lincoln Center 
Institute in New York City, teaching an inter- 
disciplinary study of the arts. Jane also accom- 
panied soprano Sharon Daniels and baritone 
Daniel Sullivan, both of the New York City 
Opera Company, during their affiliate artist 
appointments with Cedar Arts Forum. 

Carl and Dorothy (Jones) Schneider have 
resigned from their respective positions as 
dean of graduate studies at Montclair State 
College and dean at Marymount College in 
Tarrytown, N.Y. They are spending this year 
as lecturers for the Far Eastern division of U. 
Maryland and were assigned, initially, in Okin- 
awa. When they return from the Far East, they 
plan to retire to Essex, Conn., which is “close 
enough to New York to get the New York Times 
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prizes for psychobiologist 


hen the Albert and Mary 

Lasker Foundation announced 

its 1979 medical awards in 
November, one of the three $15,000 
cash prizes went to Roger W. Sperry 
‘35, ‘37 A.M. for “his fundamental 
and towering contributions toward 
knowledge of brain function and de- 
velopment.” 

Earlier in November, Dr. Sperry 
received the Ralph Gerard Prize for 
1979 which was presented at the ple- 
nary sessionin Atlanta of the Society 
for Neuroscience. In September he 
was in Israel to receive the Wolf Prize 
in Medicine ($33,300) which was 
awarded in the course of a solemn 
ceremony at the Knesset. 

The Lasker awards have long been 
considered major prizes in medicine 
and 29 previous winners have gone 
on to receive Nobel prizes. The Gerard 
and Wolf prizes were first awarded in 
1978. In its Nov. 26 edition, Medical 
World News noted that “physicians 
were out and basic researchers were 
in” when it came to winning the 1979 
Lasker awards and also the Nobel 
Prize for Physiology or Medicine for 
1979. 

In presenting the Gerard Prize, 
Prof. Viktor Hamburger of Washing- 
ton University pointed out that Roger 
Sperry has made some of his tower- 
ing contributions by being able to 
“dispose of the cherished ideas of 
both his doctoral and his postdoctoral 
sponsor, both at that time acknowl- 
edged leaders in their fields.” He 
added that Dr. Sperry is one of a very 
few scientists who have been able to 
accomplish radical conceptual conver- 
sions in two different fields of inquiry. 

Roger Sperry accomplished his first 
radical conceptual conversion when 
he was studying for the Ph.D. that he 
received from Chicago in 1941. The 
eminent biologist, Paul A. Weiss, was 
his doctoral sponsor and the two dis- 
proved the then-prevailing belief that 
neurons in the growing nervous sys- 
tem formed connections nonselec- 
tively through trial and error, condi- 
tioning, learning and experience. They 
disagreed, however, on how behav- 
ioral nerve networks can organize 
themselves and develop into a brain. 

Dr. Sperry told Medical World News 
that the old view compared the brain 
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to a telephone switchboard that has 
to have all its connections properly 
wired. When he and Weiss crossed 
nerve connections, the brain still func- 
tioned normally. Weiss said this 
proved that the nervous system works 
like a broadcasting system, which 
doesn’t require any connections. 
Sperry postulated that growing nerve 
fibers become chemically “labeled” 
early in their development and form 
connections with each other by rec- 
ognizing complimentary labels on 
their surfaces. Because of chemical 
affinities, each axion links only with 
certain neurons. Sperry worked with 
amphibians and fish to show that 
surgically scrambled nerve fibers sort 
themselves out and home in on their 
proper central nerve terminals. 

The Sperry studies thus showed 
that nerves are not functionally inter- 
changeable. The studies also demon- 
strated that growing nerve fibers in 
the brain of a developing animal have 
a specific pathway and end point 
rather than being diffuse and nonse- 
lective in their growth. It really is not 
possible to transplant a nerve that 
normally has a particular function 
and expect it to perform a different 
function. 

In Prof. Hamburger’s opinion, 
Sperry’s “chemoaffinity” theory is 
one of the few important general uni- 
fying principles in today’s develop- 
mental neurobiology, despite the fact 
that its molecular basis is unknown. 


“For this very reason,” he says, “it 
will continue to challenge the best 
minds in this field.” 

Dr. Hamburger credits Dr. Sperry 
with disproving psychologist Karl 
Lashley’s notion of “equipotentiality 
of cortical structures” during the six 
postdoctoral years that Sperry worked 
with Lashley and started working on 
the optic system. 

Since 1954, Dr. Sperry has been 
Hixon professor of psychobiology at 
Caltech and his second major and 
probably most widely known achieve- 
ment has been the overthrowing of 
the classic doctrine that the left hem- 
isphere of the brain is dominant over 
the right. It previously was believed 
that the right side of the brain could 
not process words that were seen or 
heard and that it was lacking in higher 
brain functions. 

It is now known as a result of the 
work of Sperry and his associates, 
that both the left and the right hem- 
isphere has its own specialized form 
of intellect. The left is highly verbal, 
mathematical, analytical and logical. 
The right is dominant in areas of spa- 
tial perception and seeing and recog- 
nizing objects. It also appears to be 
superior in certain nonverbal com- 
munication and in reading faces. 

Sperry contends that the education 
system discriminates against devel- 
opment in a growing child of the 
capacities that are dominant in the 
right brain. Educational systems that 
emphasize the three R’s concentrate 
on the left brain. The scientist says 
the chief goal of the brain research 
should be to learn the nature of man’s 
mind and that consciousness affects 
brain activity rather than being a pas- 
sive byproduct of cerebral action. 
Mental events can exert causal con- 
trol over physical events in brain 
processes. 

According to Sperry, the old adage 
that science deals with facts, not 
values, and that value judgments lie 
outside the realm of science no longer 
applies. This interpretation leads toa 
stand in which “worldview perspec- 
tives based in science become the best 
reference frame for determining ulti- 
mate value and meaning and those 
ultimate ethical axioms and guide- 
line beliefs to live and govern by.” 


60 


MUSIC FROM OBERLIN 


Thirty-one radio stations in the United States now 
broadcast the weekly series of programs, “Music from 
Oberlin,” sponsored for the 14th year by the Oberlin 
College Conservatory of Music. Programs are drawn from 
regular concerts given on campus by performing groups and 
soloists at the Conservatory. Faculty and student ensembles 
are represented. Information regarding broadcast times can 
be obtained by calling the station in your vicinity. 


STATE CITY STATION 
Alabama Birmingham WBHM 
Huntsville WLRH 
Mobile WHIL 
Arkansas Little Rock KLRE-FM 
California San Francisco KALW 
Colorado Denver KVOD 
Florida Winter Park WPRK 
Illinois Chicago WNIB 
Indiana Indianapolis (Fine Arts 
Society of Indiana) 
Fort Wayne WIPU-FM 
lowa Ames WOI 
Cedar Falls KHKE 
Kentucky Louisville WFPK 
Michigan Interlochen WIAA 
Missouri Clayton KFUO 
Rolla KUMR 
New Jersey Newark Public Radio Inc. 
New York Buffalo WNED 
Ohio Athens WOUB-FM 
Cleveland WCLV 
Columbus WOSU 
Toledo WGTE 
Oklahoma Stillwater KOSU 
Oregon cz Portland KBPS 
Pennsylvania Hershey WITF 
apaechuren WQED-FM 
. WitkesoBavre WY 2a 
athessce Memphis WKNO 
Virginia Arlington  WETA-EM 
rage Resnokell apy 


Washington Seattle KING-FM 


the same day” and not too far from sons Carl in 
Washington and John in New Jersey. The 
Schneiders celebrated their 37th anniversary 
last June. 


1938 


Charles Avery has retired as chairman of the 
language department of Thornridge High 
School, Dolton, Ill. 


1937 


Dudley Mason, a principal architect of Arm- 
strong Cork Co.’s employee benefits program, 
retired Jan. 1 after 42 years with the company. 
“Dud” worked with personnel and employee 
relations, with a special emphasis in pension 
programs and fringe benefits. He has co- 
authored two books on employee and labor 
relations and has been active in a number of 
community and professional organizations. 

Clara L. Moulton has worked as a social 
worker in adoptions at the Children’s Home of 
Cincinnati for 29 years and retired as of Janu- 
ary. Address: Oberlin Beach, Huron, OH 44839. 

Mary Smith Bassano retired as music thera- 
pist in a nursing home in New Jersey and has 
moved to Kissimmee, Fla., where she plans to 
continue lecturing and conducting workshops 
in the metaphysical field. She teaches the ther- 
apeutic application of the healing energies in 
music and color. 


1936 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


Lora Baughman Barkalow and her husband, 
Arthur, retired toPrescott, Ariz. last December. 
Lora had worked at the Rockford Public Library 
for 14 years, first in audio-visual services, then 
with Talking Books for the blind and physically 
handicapped. She is now a volunteer at the 
Prescott library. Arthur had been a free-lance 
commercial artist and has designed and exe- 
cuted landscaping for their new home. Address: 
3150 Duke Drive, Prescott, AZ 86301. 


1935 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


This past September, at Lake Sunapee, N.H., 
several mid-30’s graduates had what is coming 
to be an annual mini-reunion. Present were 
Marion C. Beckwith (retired last May from U. 
N.H., living in Durham), Jeanette (Farwell) 
and Brad Lamson (retired in Florida and New 
Hampshire), Jo(Hamilton) and Herb Van Meter 
'37 of Montpelier, Vt., Alice (Blodgett ‘36) and 
Paul Hoon (retired in Peacham, Vt. and Prince- 
ton) and Ruth Rouhan Zellers ‘38 (teaching 
in Concord). Missing this year were Anne 
Marks Graham ’37, now living in Florida, and 
Priscilla Claflin Morris ‘360 of Damariscotta, 
Maine. 


1934 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


Betty Freeman Haines was featured in the 
Sept. 26 edition of the Breeze in Cape Coral, Fla. 
Betty teaches private violin and viola at Edison 
Community College and continues as concert- 
master of the Ft. Myers Symphony. She also 
plays in a small ensemble called the Calusa 
Chamber Players which she formed. She is a 
former principal violist and alternate concert- 
master of the orchestra at Washington's Ken- 
nedy Center for the performing Arts. Betty has 
been head of the string department at Witten- 
berg and was principal violist for the Dayton 
Philharmonic for 17 years. 
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Class President Anthony Piraino has retired 
from his 22%-year dermatology practice in 
Elyria and he and his wife, Jane, have moved to 
San Diego. Prior to 1957, Tony had a success- 
ful general practice for 14 years and spent 
three years as an Army Air Corps physician 
during World War II. Address: 17337 Plaza 
Maria, San Diego, CA 92128. 


1932 


Kay Brown Nofzinger has moved from Tuc- 
son, Ariz., to 1028 E. El Alameda, Palm Springs, 
CA 92262. 

John F. Charles has retired from Wabash 
College after 39 years as Lafayette Professor of 
Greek language and literature and professor of 
history. 

Elisabeth C. Hatch has retired to “Green- 
brier” in Ocean County, N.J. Address: Box 321, 
Brick Town, NJ 08723. 

Basil Milovsoroff, who premiered his first 
puppet production when he was a grad student 
at Oberlin, now is a consultant with the 
National Puppetry Institute at U. Connecticut. 
He was coordinator of the Puppet Art Exhibi- 
tion at last summer's National Puppetry Festi- 
val at Kent State. His lament: “The material 
survival and the quality of puppet theater con- 
tinue to rest, by and large, on the children’s 
audience.” He is happy, however, because the 
Corcoran Galleries and the Smithsonian are 
committed to exhibiting American puppet art 
in 1980 and there is a possibility that these 
exhibits will go on tour in 1980-82. 


1931 


Ranghild (“Curly”) Nelson Stone retired 
June 30 as cataloging librarian at Bowling 
Green State University after more than 30 
years of library work there plus four years 
(1942-46) as a library assistant at Oberlin 
(where she earned 45 cents an hour). She has 
watched the BGSU library grow from 80,000 
volumes to more than 850,000 as the student 
body increased from 4,500 to nearly 16,000. 
She annually presents a scholarship award to 
the outstanding student in library and educa- 
tional media in memory of her late husband, 
Hubert ‘32 A.M., who was professor of library 
science at Bowling Green from 1946 to 1959. 
He was assistant in the Oberlin College Library 
1935-46. 


50th reunion May 24-26 


1930 


1929 


Eunice Lea Kettering was honored at an 
evening concert of her musical compositions at 
Fredericka Manor, a retirement community 
where she resides and continues to compose. 
Miss Kettering retired in 1958 after 23 years as 
professor of music at Ashland College and has 
been composing music ever since. She has had 
36 compositions published and plans to “write 
as much fine music as possible...and to help 
people, to give them pleasure or a calm spirit.” 
Miss Kettering has lived at Fredericka Manor 
in Chula Vista, Calif., for one year. Oberlinians 
Miriam Spreng ‘22 and John M. Fall ‘62 B.D., 
‘66 S.T.M. also live there, the latter as adminis- 
trator. 
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Oberlin College 


CHOIR 
RECORDS 


The Oberlin College Choir announces 
the release of its newest recording. 
Capturing the excitement of live per- 
formances from the January 1979 
Southeastern tour, Volume 7 under 
the direction of Daniel Moe will in- 
clude: 


Missa Brevis (D, K.V. 194) .......... Mozart 
Hymn:to St Cecelia. o5 eee Britten 
UD Csaritags) Gc ye biel eo ae Durufle 
Os Justi Meditalsitur i255.) 35)¢23 Bruckner 
Every Time I Feel the Spirit ........ Dawson 
Vol. 6 (Recorded 1978) 
Mass in C,*K. 257 (Credo Mass) ..... Mozart 
Three’ Motets; Op! 110 i722 a4 Brahms 
Magnificat cy ers eee ea, Stevens 
Sacrum -Conviviun 7) 49 ee Messiaen 
Gaudete Ominess 25 oes fs Set Be Sweelinck 4 
Vol. 5 (Recorded 1977) 
Litaniae Lauretanae, K.V.195....... Mozart 
Resonetin-Laudibusiiis 05 $c goa, di Lasso 
Four Motets for a time of 

Penitence ns Rea Ce Poulenc 
Phremoongs ss. Gow os Mendelssohn 
ede vpniys sist sya le ack cick ci Sian Haydn 

Vol. 4 (Recorded 1976) 
Mass in Gr: scsi ae eas fea Sous Pe Schubert 
Hodie Christus Natus Est ........ Palestrina 
AVE IATA’. Slew set g ile be Bb eusot A Ose ate Josquin 
Sixty seventh lr Sali cps. vain peso usta ee aie Ives 
Aid te Je vail 05s 9s aes Seve w aid oink Sb vail Jenni 
Three Madrigals from 

Shakespeare xix scisjicke'> aie bevels Felciano 
Praise.the- borden 52 wiidorss ohm Gian yk Berger 

Vol. 3 (Recorded 1975) 
Coronation Mass in C Major, 

IGN eB ees bese ebay siane, © Mozart 
Die Mitod TANG ASN aso osetectig sie eaves Schein 
Der Geist hilft unsrer Schwachheit 

AT Re nee ORE Ye east a visite oe eee as Bach 
Pala BAC ciek, pe aU Hoe Bits a Seok sale Ives 
CMe ee Citas pes ith Reta: At CR ik eae es Rae Wood 
Preliide and FIOGIe: isl ns siaigsovein ee a es Moe 
eh TG oh weteTe Litas Pa Wher hc ae gee Nystedt 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Series B, Vol Br 


$6.00 each 
3 for $15 


Vol. 2 (Recorded 1974) 


Vesperae solennes de confessore, 


ONES 3O Pee a Fae tina Mozart 
Hodie Christus Natus Est ........ Sweelinck 
Make Haste: @ God... {. W442. s38u Fritschel 
Exultet Coelum Laudibus .......... Paynter 
Motet: Opr29)-No! 2: i Ae ees cae Brahms 
Watona ‘thd Card | 32 hess Pees di Lasso 
Daniel, Daniel, Servant of the 

LORE Sa ede He ee ae arr. Moore 

Vol. 1 (Recorded 1973) 
Os justi meditabitur .............. Bruckner 
Maenitica to late «ck Tove ais cae le Schutz 
Lobet den Herrn, alle Heiden.......... Bach 
Ave: Marit bcenc de... x oe en eee Mouton 
Verbum caro factum est ............ Hassler 
Lo How a Rose E’er Blooming ....... Distler 
De Protiridisic iu sew oy kts glattetagsh Nystedt 
Jesu, as Thou Art Our Savior........ Britten 
Psalm Concertato (Part II)............. Moe 
Aint: Got: lime:to:Die= =. fv... cook wee Johnson 


Write to Paul Levinson, business 
manager, Oberlin College Choir, for 
information concerning volumes con- 
ducted by Robert Fountain or Harriet 
Simons in 1962 and 1965 through 
bh 7.82 A 


Please send me (_ ) Vol. 1; ( ) Vol. 2; (»):Vol. 3; ( ) Vol. 4; () Vol. 5; 
(a0) Vol,,6; ey Vole 7 
I enclose check for $........ (Include $ .35 postage per record. Make check 


payable to Oberlin College Choir). 
(please print! 
Name 


Street and Number 


ae Mra aie We waey aig ce: MRL Se ta SOL Mee Ok MOG OLE CAL 98 


Sh al bam TO ANNO. 8 6 96 ORD) Oe SD el Oe- Dd OG ® 


ae Wiehe S Re ee A gee wR Mad 8 OW Be ee oe 8 6 
oe of tis § # 1s. 0 


Sab sk ow. 6. 8 eels a. a, 8 ¢ et ds USC €) 8 UeTeNnNe 400) 0. ee 4 ee. © 


SaaRG woe O10 Ke ele SO ora ORO Aw Ge Wy wee) i ere ee lane’ .b 88 


Frances Thompson Meredith and her hus- 
band, Lloyd, have moved to California to be 
nearer their family. Their son, Philip (Ohio 
State ‘52), is a senior electrical engineer with 
Areo Jet Corp. Address: 4617 McDonald Dr., 
Sacramento, CA 95821. 


1928 


Chandler McC. Brooks was awarded the 
Medal of Honor of the Semmelweis Medical U., 
Budapest, Hungary, in appreciation for the 
assistance and encouragement given to Hun- 
garian physiologists and physiology. Dr. Brooks 
spent some weeks in Budapest lecturing and 
doing research asa guest of the University and 
the Hungarian National Academy of Sciences 
under the auspices of a U.S.-Hungarian Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences Exchange Program. 
The decision to award this infrequently con- 
ferred medal was made conjointly by the Uni- 
versity and the national government. Editor- 
in-chief of the Journal of the Autonomic Nervous 
System, Dr. Brooks lectured in Warsaw during 
December as a guest of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences. 

Harriet Ely Bard has received the American 
Library Association’s Allie Beth Martin Award 
for distinguished librarianship. Mrs. Bard has 
been director and librarian at Morrisson-Reeves 
Library in Richmond, Ind., for 29 years. She 
has served on various committees of the ALA, 
representing the Indiana Library Association, 
of which she is a former president. In 1966, she 
was named “Indiana Librarian of the Year” and 
three years ago the Richmond Noon Kiwanis 
Club gave her its award “For Distinguished 
Service to the Community.” 

Bill Ludlow became a member of New Con- 
cord (Ohio) Village Council Jan. 1, having been 
unopposed in the November elections. This is 
his second time around as a councilman. In his 
previous tenure, New Concord built its pres- 
ent water plant, reservoir and village hall. 


1925 55th reunion May 24-26 


Frances Fenn Seaman represented Oberlin 
Sept. 29 at the inauguration of William R. Cot- 
ter as president of Colby College. 

Harvard Law School has named its faculty 
office building (erected in 1968) Griswold Hall 
in honor of Erwin Griswold who was the law 
school’s dean from 1946 until his appointment 
as solicitor general in 1967. At dedication 
ceremonies Sept. 18, Harvard President Derek 
Bok, who succeeded Griswold as dean, and 
Albert Sacks, the present dean, agreed that 
they still think of Griswold as “the dean” and 
Bok noted that Griswold Hall had resulted 
from the efforts of Griswold, from conception 
of the building through the funding and plan- 
ning stages. 

Elsie Janes Cadwell’s husband, Thomas, died 
Aug. 7 in Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland. He 
retired in 1964 after 34 years as an assistant 
secretary of Sohio. 


1922 


The Roberts Memorial Window at Pilgrim 
Congregational Church in Duluth was dedi- 
cated Oct. 14 in memory of Katherine Matter 
Roberts. Designed by Odell Prather, the 20 x 
30-foot stained glass window, a gift of Mrs. 
Roberts’ late husband, Arthur, focuses on the 
church’s early educational role in founding 
universities and colleges. Peters Hall is one of 
the buildings depicted in the window. 

Miriam Spreng retired in 1961 as a social 
worker in the guidance department of the San 
Diego school system and is living at Fredericka 
Manor, a retirement community in Chula 
Vista, Calif. John M. Fall’62 B.D., ’66S.T.M.), is 
administrator there and Eunice Lea Kettering 
‘'29 has been living there fora year. Miriamisa 
member of the Board of Community Concerts 
in San Diego and is on the board of the Califor- 
nia Retired Teachers Association. 


1926 


Louise Combes Seeber, whose catalogue rai- 
sonne of the Ohio-born artist George Elbert 
Burr was published in Flagstaff by Northland 
Press, has loaned 30 of Burr’s etchings to the 
Indianapolis Museum of Art state traveling 
exhibition program. In November, Louise sent 
another group of Burrs to the Gibbes Art 
Gallery in Charleston, S.C., and early this 
year she will exhibit her collection of etchings 
by Sir Francis Seymour Haden. Louise and her 
husband, Edward ’27, now have six grandchild- 
ren. Address: 506 Ballatine Rd., Bloomington, 
IN 47401. 

Since his retirement in 1973, S. Charles 
Kendeigh has been summarizing, analyzing 
and publishing research that has been carried 
on over a number of years. He has also been 
helping students in publishing doctoral theses 
not previously published. He also has received 
the “Eminent Ecologist Award for 1978” from 
the Ecological Society of America (of which he 
was president in 1951). This past summer U. 
Illinois published a Biological Monograph on 
the data on invertebrates in deciduous forests 
that Dr. Kendeigh and Dr. Victor Shelford (Dr. 
Kendeigh succeeded him as ecologist at U-I in 
1946) had collected over 38 years. 


62 


1920 60th reunion May 24-26 


Robert B. Shaw’s wife, Ruth, died in January 


1979 after a long illness. They had been mar- 
ried 56 years. This February, he anda long time 
friend, Dorothy Mummery, are being married. 
They will live in Seattle. 


1917 


On Wednesday evenings from 7:30 to 8:30 
p.m. there is a’“Music Hour” in the main lobby 
of Burcham Hills, East Lansing, Mich., initiated 
and produced by Ralph P. Claggett “with the 
aid of his player.” 

William and Naomi (Henry) Little celebrated 
their 60th wedding anniversary June 23. 

Blanche Bonnewitz Loomis is making her 
home with her daughter and son-in-law, Mar- 
tha ‘44 and Elliott ‘32 Grabill. Address: c/o Box 
113, Lincoln Center, MA 01773. 


1916 


Edith Halliday Simms has been chosen 1979 
Woman of the Year by the Otero County Star, 
Alamogordo, N.M. For six years, Edith has 
provided a picture and written an article for the 
pet column of the paper. Actively involved in 
community services, she was a member of the 
original board of directors when the Otero 
County Child Care Center was organized. She 
also started the Child Care Center Auxiliary 


and organized the Desert Arts League. Cur- 
rently publicity chairman for the organization, 
she shows her paintings in each League show. 
She and her husband, Lacy ‘15, age 94, con- 
tinue to reside in Alamogordo. 


1915 65th reunion May 24-26 


1914 


Gertrude Parkin Smail, k, finally gave up the 
problems of coping with a house, yard, etc., at 
her home in Youngstown and moved to a 
senior citizens retirement residence in Cleve- 
land where she can be near her eldest son, 
Joseph, who lives in Fairview Park. Her young- 
est son, James R. ’57, lives in St. Paul, Minn., 
with his wife, Mary (Winston ‘57) and their 
two children. Jim is professor of biology/em- 
bryology at Macalester College. To get out of 
some of Ohio’s bad weather, Gertrude plans to 
spend February and March with her sister in 
Pasadena. New address: 4110 Rocky River 
Drive, Apt. 151, Cleveland, OH 44135. 


i Mea bi | 


Maud Morlock, former class president, lives 
at Fernwood House, Room 209, 6530 Democ- 
racy Blvd., Bethesda, MD 20034. She broke a 
hip last July and is confined to a wheelchair. A 
close friend, Dorothy Bradbury, calls on her 
twice a week. Maud would be very glad to hear 
from her Oberlin friends. 

Clare Tousley was 90 years old on Christ- 
mas Day and the Family Service Association of 
America set upa birthday fund in her honor to 
pay tribute to her significant contributions to 
family life and help continue the F.S.S.A. 
efforts to strengthen family life in America. 

Fifty of Harold Tower’s former choristers 
helped him celebrate his 90th birthday, May 
18, in Akron. 


1910 


Ruth Spangler Day celebrated her 95th 
birthday, Nov. 8. She recently received a certif- 
icate of recognition for her 53 years of service 
in the Order of the Eastern Star. Her two 
daughters are both university professors— 
Mary Lou Day, professor of nutrition at the U. 
of Montana and Barbara Lorch, U. of Colorado 
at Colorado Springs sociology professor. 


1907 


Louis Rowland, aged 96, still conducts weekly 
and biweekly piano lessons for five students in 
his home in South Haven, Mich., where he has 
lived since 1970. He was head of the music 
department at Albion College from 1926 to 
1953 when, at the age of 70, he moved to 
Kalamazoo where he taught part time at the 
college. He also chaired the city committee that 
raised funds for Kalamazoo’s Bach Festival. Dr. 
Rowland still plays piano every day and says, 
“You devote your life to the music profession 
and it becomes a religion, almost. You get to 
the point where you sort of worship it.” 

At age 94, R. Deane Shure has written a 
storyette titled “Music: A Diversified Art.” 
This and six other stories have been produced 
and printed in one volume by McDonald & 


Eudy. 
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Frank Crofoot ‘51 B.D. became the pastor at 
Oakley United Methodist Church in Cincin- 
nati June 17. 

John M. Fall ‘62 B.D., ‘66 S.T.M. has been 
the administrator at Fredericka Manor, a re- 
tirement community in Chula Vista, Calif., for 
the past 4% years. Oberlinians Eunice Lea 
Kettering ‘29 and Miriam Spreng ‘22 also live 
there. 

Nils Johnson ‘58 B.D. and Crystal Wolfe 
were married June 23 in Kutztown, Pa. 

John T. Keister Jr. ’37-39t is vice pastor of 
Sinking Springs Lutheran Church in Midway, 
Tenn. Address: Rt. 1, Box 145, Midway, TN 
37809. 

James E. Magaw ‘58 B.D. has become senior 
minister at Gay Street United Methodist 
Church in Mount Vernon, Ohio. He had been 
minister at Trinity United Methodist in Shelby, 
Ohio, since 1971. 

Louis Meyer ‘49 B.D. is vice president of 
program research and development for the 
Board of Church Extension and Home Mis- 
sions of the Church of God, Anderson, Ind. 
“Pete” joined the staff in 1956 as director of 
town and country church work. A year later he 
became secretary of the department of evange- 
lism and since 1969 has headed the office of 
program research and planning. 

Rev. Eugene Morgan ‘48 B.D., pastor of 
AME Zion Church in Akron, was re-elected in 
November to his fourth term on the Akron 
School Board. In October he attended the 
reception at the White House for Pope John 
Paul II. 

John C. Morgan ‘66 A.M. has completed his 
second book, Becoming Old: An Introduction to Social 
Gerontology (Springer, 1979), and is working on 
a novel and a third volume of essays. His first 
book was The Psychology of Death & Dying (Cam- 
bridge Press, 1977). John is a chief planner of 
an organization serving older persons in Bos- 
ton. He plans to” retire” to Vermont to pursue 
writing and continue work in the field of aging. 

William H. Naumann ’57 B.D., professor of 
humanities and religious studies at North Cen- 
tral College, Naperville, Ill., since 1960, won 
the college’s senior Dissinger Memorial Faculty 
Award for 1979, a cash stipend of $1,500. 

John D. Rose ‘43 B_D. is a counselor for the 
Department of Corrections for the State of 
Illinois. 

David Shannon ‘58 S.T.M. has been named 
president of Virginia Union U. He has been a 
biblical scholar at the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation in Connecticut and is a former pastor of 
Ebenezer Baptist Church in Richmond, Va. 

Fred L. Steen 55 B.D.,’57S.T.M. received an 
invitation from President and Mrs. Carter to 
attend the reception for Pope John Paul II Oct. 
6 at the White House. 

Eugene Swanger ‘63 S.T.M. had a Japan 
Society for Promotion of Science Foundation 
grant and was in Tokyo for the summer, study- 
ing Japanese folk religion in the area of anthro- 
pology. Associate professor and chairman of 
the religion department at Wittenberg, he is 
also director of the East Asian Studies program. 

Benjamin Whaley ‘42 B.D. has become asso- 
ciate minister at First United Methodist Church 
in Wayne, Mich. He had been senior minister at 
First United Methodist in Bay City, Mich., for 
the past seven years. New address: 33262 ¢ serald 
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JANUARY/FEBRUARY 1980 


September 19—October 5, 1980 


Seventeen days, via Air India from New York to Bombay. 


e Two nights in Bombay with visits to the Elephanta Caves, Kamla Nehru Park, 
the Hanging Gardens, Crawford Market, the Flora Fountain. 


e Two nights in Aurangabad, including a full day at the Ajanta Caves. 
e A night in Jaipur at the famous Rambagh Palace Hotel. 

e Two nights in Agra and, of course, the Taj Mahal. 

e Then to Kathmandu (2 days) on the Himalayan plain. 


e Next is Delhi for two days to see the old and new city and visit the Kutab Minar, 
Humayun's Tomb, Parliament House, the Red Fort and Chandni Chowk. 


e Beautiful Srinagar in the Kashmir is next. Stay in deluxe houseboats and visit 
the Moghul Gardens. Cruise Dal Kae Lake in a shikara. 


The all-inclusive price is $1,929 per person, including international and Indian 
continent air transportation, deluxe hotel accommodation, three meals daily, all 
included sightseeing, airport transfers, baggage handling, taxes and gratuities on 


included features. 


Write to the Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 for full details. 
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A DOUBLE CHALLENGE 
FOR THE ANNUAL FUND 


For every new family joining the John Frederick Oberlin Society this year (by making 
a gift of $1,000 or more), the Joyce Foundation has agreed to give Oberlin a 
matching gift of $1,000. 


; Incredibly, the goal of $100,000 has already been met! As of Dec. 31, with the 
challenge year only half over, the J.F.O. Society had enrolled 103 enthusiastic new 
members. 


NOW, A NEW CHALLENGE 


Eager to keep up the momentum begun by the Joyce challenge, an alumnus has 
issued another challenge effective immediately. As did the Joyce Foundation, he 
has promised to give Oberlin $1,000 for every new family joining the Society 
between Jan. 1 and June 30, 1980. 


Furthermore, the challenger is concerned about the less than $1,000 donor and he 
will give Oberlin $100 for each new $100 donation to the Annual Fund, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1980. 


If you didn’t give to the Annual Fund in 1978-79 and you 
give at least $100 now, your gift will qualify. 


_ If you gave less than $100 to the Annual Fund in 1978-79 
and you give at least $100 this year, you qualify. 


If you have already given less than $100 to the 1979-80 
Annual Fund and you add enough to bring it up to at least 
$100, you qualify. 


THE CHOICE IS YOURS 


100 new gifts of $1,000 or more are worth at least $200,000 to 
Oberlin. 


1,000 new gifts of $100 are worth $200,000 to Oberlin. 


Oberlin again needs gifts of $1,000 and $100 and $10 from 
those who gave to the 1978-79 Annual Fund and it also needs 
gifts from thousands of “new” and “old” donors who can’t 
afford $100 or more. 


Whatever your potential, send your gift today! Make checks payable to Oberlin 
College and mail them to 


OBERLIN ANNUAL FUND 
BOSWORTH HALL 
OBERLIN, OH 44074 


